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THE STANDARD REMEDY FOR iN DIGESTIOWN 
C.F.H 
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i 
; 
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' Price List of ane ) 
5 tBegham WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS ‘ = 
; ; YS on application. ; <P °b 88 
f= 153, REGENT STREET, LONDON § sun Tk A 
he. Appoint vinta pent to the Telephone : REGent 4444. 4 INDECOLOR RANGE |< =e 
Brighton, Bournemouth and Branches. 5 SUNRESISTING pan 
f AND WASHPROOF : 
W I N E. M E. R C H A N T S ) Obtainable of all leading PN & Stores. MADE BY THE MAKERS 
J OF THE MOST FAMOUS WALLPAPERS IN THE WORLD 
ESTABLISHED 1667 § ei 
Seow ous 1PTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD 56 BERNERS STREEI LONDON W1 
5 
There’s always a use for 













THE DOGTOR SAYS YOU MAY TAKE 


| b i 
| ESET 
| @ Sold in Y%{-lb. and \4-lb. @ 
packets and |-lb. canisters. 
Priced at 3/-, 3.6, 4.2 and 
4'8 per Ib. 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY. =f 
30/4, Mincing Lane, Ck A ~ fm £ Lia! 
| London, E.C.3 


ROS. ) Soda Water . 


Turn vour whisky into champagne 







Gupfee 


i < ===. about the house 








oi. a ps 
aig) ree ay Grip-fix is the ideal adhesive for every 
— household purpose...with a hundred 


different uses in kitchen, nursery and 
iii ice i Sila study. Pleasant-smelling, economical 
ade by e Proprietors of -tepnens . Py . 
ink Mining: C. Stabhans Lidl, S7, Adare —the lighter you spread it, the tighter 
it grips. From 3d. to 2/6. 


gate Street, London, E.C.1 














by diluting it generously with 


ROSS’S BELFAST SODA WATER 








“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 14d.; Other Colon‘es and Foreign Countries 4d. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are enugted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 

No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
Lower Gros- 


able.—-WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, € 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 
ONEGAL HAND - WOVEN TWEED, 
selected ; hand-knit stockings and 


wader socks. Tweed patterns on request. 


MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State. 
FENCING. -All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 495. Vrite BOULTON and 
PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 
REENHOUSES.—Made from selected 
materials. Practical in every detail. 
Beautifully finished. Write for Catalogue 


545.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 
MENATURES TREASURED MEMUO- 

RIES.—Exisitely painted on ivory 
photograph, 1 guinea, approval. 
Old style black acorn miniature frames 
supplied. Old damaged miniatures per- 
fectly restored.— VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The 
Hili, London, S.W.19. (Tel.: Wimbledon 
5459.) 


URS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 
Crusade White List. 
for rabbits, rats, 
Major VAN DEK 
cester. 


from any 


tortured to death. 
named on the Fur 
Also use humane traps 
mice, moles.—Write to 
BYL, Wappenham, Tow- 


Bootwipers and 

Bird - feeding ‘Tables 
Humane ‘Traps.—Messrs. 
Wappenham, Towcester. 


WE SPECIALISE 
Serapers ; 

(Hopper type); 

“SPADE SCRAPERS,” 


VENING SHOES revovered to match 

in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes 
straps, ls. 6d. extra, with your material 

6d. Patterns from GALLOPs, 108, 


Ils. ; 
from 7s. 


Knighisbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 
BRONZE and lead Memorial ‘Tablets. 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 


Topographical Indicators, ete —H. B. SALE, 


LtTpD., Birmingham. 


HE BEST TIES IN THE WORLD, all 
pure silk, uncreasable, unique colour 
blends, 7/- each, three for £1.—Write for 
patterns of MOGODOR TIES.—T. A. 
MOULDs, 8, Cross-in-Hand, Tunbridge Wells. 


OR LAKE, 
Land Clearing 
JOHN TURNEY & Co., 
+ ee Oxon. ('Phone: 


River and Stream Dredging, 
and Levelling.—Apply, 
Contractors, Weston, 
Middleton Stoney 


Waxrep Lake and Pool Dredging ; 
any County. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ARTHUR HIGGINSON, 90, Rectory Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwic kshire. 


OYAL B: ARU M WARE. Vases, Candle- 

sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, etc. 

Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. ‘Terms and 

Ss Eg sent on receipt of 64.--BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 


I* you are thinking of DREDGING your 
lakes or streams, land draining or other 
Estate improvements, we shall be pleased to 
send you our publication No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. B. CARR, Ltp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 
ag rED.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH (old) ; 
- to 10- per tooth paid; also old 
Jewelle ry, Gold, Silver, ete. Cash by return. 
WoopWARD's DENTAL WORKS, Derby 
Road, Long Eaton, Derby. 


183, 


TWEEDS 


TWEEDS.—Special 


RAZER'S SCOTCH 
reduction in Real 


End-of-Tourist-Season 


Harris, Orkney and Scotch Tweeds. Save 
from 19 to 5- per yard. Send for patterns. 

FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Dept. “ C,” 
Perth. 


CREAM BY POST 


CREAM, 
samples, 


SCALDED 
produced ; 


EVONSHIRE 
best that can be 


1/9, 3/-, post paid.—Mrs. TUCKER, Yarford 
Kingston, Taunton. 
DOG FOOD 
REAT ECONOMY DOG FOODs. 
WHOLE WHEATEN BISCUITS 20/- 
ewt. SMALL KIBBLED ROASTED RUSK 
15/-ewt. WHOLEMEAL BISCUIT, 
BROKEN 18- ewt. Rails here.—Argyle 
Mills, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


Gees. RETRIEVER PUPPIES by 
Mrs. 


Charlesworth’s Noranby Ranter, 


born July 15th.—Applvy Mrs. RAWLINS, The 
Old Hundred, Tormarton, Badminton. 
YRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOGS.—Their 


their great devo- 


majestic 
their lack of 


tion to children and 


appearance, 
adults, 


treachery with their inborn instinct as a 
guard, make the Pyrenean the best com- 
panion for houses and country estates. 
Puppies for Sale from 50 guineas. Only 
kennels in this country.—MMkE. J. HARPER, 
Trois Fontaines Kennels de Fontenoy, Hyde 


Heath, Amersham, Bucks. 

IVER AND WHITE DALMATIAN pup- 
pies, 5 months: also well-bred Black 
Tan Dachshund Dog, 6 months. 
Miss GEE, Ely Grange, Frant, 
(Tel. 17.) 


and 
Apply, 
Sussex. 


Terrier PUPPIES; 
from three months to five months old. 
parents winners at shows and good 
Captain CC. R. PAwson, Longcot, 
Berkshire. 


OR SALE.—Border 
All 
workers. 

Faringdon, 


DACHSHUNDS (Smooth-haired). One 
red and one black-and-tan DOG 
PUPPY for sale five months old; sire 
Champion Firs Black Velvet: dam Red 


Rascal, daughter of Champion Kunz Schneid. 


Very promising; healthy and gay. Used to 
house, car and lead. 6 gns. each.—Hapr- 
RISON, 61, Mayfield Avenue, Orpington, 
Kent. (Phone: Orpington 1594.) 


LABRADORS FOR SALE 
CH. TOWY RIVER TRIM ex 
winning bitch, GOLDEN CROCUS. 
Two outstanding black BITCH PUPPIES, 
whelped March 22nd. 1938. In splendid 
condition; suitable for show or work. 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 
J. STRETTON-COX 
37, ELMFIELD CRESCENT, MOSELEY, 
BIRMINGHAM. (Tel.: South 3237.) 


By the 


HORSES FOR SALE 


abroad. 


OR ALE, owner stationed 
HU NTE R GELDING, 9 years, Bay, 15 
hands, 3in., hogged, undocked ; hunted last 


season Garth and Cambridgeshire, fast and 
good performer ; sold to be absolutely sound 
wind, limb, and eyesight, likely to win point- 
to-point ; £65.— GAPE, Caxton Manor, 
Caxton, Cambs. (Caxton 328.) 


EXCEPTION ALHUNTER (heavy- 
4 weight)—Black Gelding, 16 hands, 
7 years; excellent jumper and well- 
mannered ; 100 guineas.—SAUNDERS, Broad- 


mayne, Dorchester, Dorset. 


PANELLING, CEILING, ETC. 


OR SALE. The Mahogany-panelled 
LIBRARY of Sir Horace Walpole. 
removed from his residence in Berkeley 


together with the fireplace, door and 
Also painted ceiling taken from 
the house of the late Earl of Strathmore in 
Bruton Street. Particulars of the above, 
together with other fixtures removed at the 
same time, can be obtained from: DONALD 
HAMILTON, F.S.1., L.R.1.B.A., Architect and 
Surveyor, 356, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Square, 
architraves. 


GARDEN AND FARM 
THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 








f fit itt OQeogage 
LOR ARTE 



































Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENC ING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), —. 2D. 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 





Arches, Fencing, 
Seats, Poles, Rustic 
repairs.—INMAN 
Strettord, Man- 


USTIC HOUSES, 

Pergolas, Bridges, 
Wood; re-thatching and 
and Co., Rustic Works, 


chester. 


SCHOOL FOR GARDENING 


CHOOL FOR GARKDENING.— Pupils 

received. All branches taugh. Beau- 

tiful grounds, tennis, badmimon, icing 

downs and sands, 3 guineas per week 

inclusive. —Particulars, Goring Hall, Goring- 
by-Sea. 

SHOOTING 
LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 


Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, ‘lheobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (‘Phone: Elstree 1180). 


GUNS FOR SALE 


UNS.—Gradual Payments.—Direct from 

actual makers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 

Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN Works, Whittall 
Street, Birmingham. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ON. R. G. WHITELEY very highly 
recommends his second GARDENER 

of four, A. Giles, aged 29, _narried, no 
children, 13° year ref all-round 
experience outdoor xcellent motor 
Only leaving owing 





driver, good mechanic. 
to sale of estate.—Write, * FIELD,’ Compton, 
Nr. Guildford. 

ON. R. G. WHITELEY very highly 


recommends his HEAD GARDENER 
of four, W. Giles, married, one child; 17 
years reference : wide experience all branches, 


outdoor and glass. Only leaving owing to 
sale of estate.—Write, “* FIELD,”’ Compton, 
Nr. Guildford. 


IRST-CLASS +HEAD GARDENER: all 
branches ; used to large staff, or take 
medium charge. Specialist carnations, cycla- 
men, sweet peas. Age 39; married. Personal 
references : go anywhere.—Write Z., Smith's 
Bookshop, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth. 


SITUATION VACANT 


London Quantity 
Articled Pupil; 
matriculated. 

7, Tothill Street, 


occurs in 

Office for 
have 

BROWN, 3 


ACANCY 
Surveyor’s 
premium : must 
* Box 3299,."" € o. 
S.W.!. 


PAYING GUEST 


COUN- 


‘RESIDENTIAL 
Fishing, beagling. ten- 
Close to Sea. Good 

35 per wrek. 50 

WARDEN Bay, 


ARDEN BAY 

TRY CLUB. 
nis, golf. bridge. 
cooking. Terms, from 
miles London.— Proprietor : 
Sheppey. Kent. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 

at one- “third Sar. Superb selections on 

me 7h — , Westhill Road, London 
8 


BLANKETS FOR SALE 


LANKETS.— Cellular Blankets, pure woo! 
(unshrinkable), 5 sizes, 12 colours, from 

3s. 6d. cot size, 17s. each full double bed.— 
For samples, write DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 


BLANKETS, Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scot 
land. 
MEDICAL 
VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 


A munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking “* BUCCA- 
LINE“ Brand TaLlets, 5s., post free (special 
children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93, Picea- 
dilly, W.1. (Tel: Mayfair 4231.) 


CARPETS FOR SALE 


DIRECT.—Indian, Chinese, 
English. Dependable quality 
at large price saving. Inspect or send for 
Special Price List, ELDON JONES, Importer 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. (CLL). 
Bish 8747. (Near Liverpool Street. ) 


FERRETS 


ARPETS 
Persian, 


ELIABLE fully trained, healthy, clean, 


quiet, keen, quiek-working FERRETS. 
6 6 each, 12 - pair: carriage paid, box flee : 
4 days’ approval: satisfaction guaranteed, 
Immediate dispatch.—ABBOT Bros, (Est. 
1876). Thuxton, Norfolk. 
PROVISIONS 





SEAGER’S 


SUFFOLK HAMS 


Famous for over 100 years 
THE UNIQUE FULL BUT DELI- 
CATE FLAVOUR, COMBINED 
WITH SUFFOLK SWEETNESS IS 
A DELIGHT TO THE EPICURE 


Apply : Leading London & Provincial Stores, or 
ROBERT SEAGER, LTD., IPSWICH 











JEWELLERY 








JEWELS 
PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 
VALUATIONS 
FOR 
PROBATE 
INSURANCE 


CARTIER trp 


175 NEW BOND STREET. W.1. 






























"year stabling is a sound 


working to your men. 
equipment of hygienic stables 


speciality for more than 60 years. 


YOUNG & COMPANY cwestminster) t1p., 





investment. 


Erection, renovation and 
has 


a 
NESE 


\ 
N 


It 
spells health to your horses and economical 


service. 


been our 
Our practical 


of a similar Name. 


Housing of Live Stock ”’ 
designing and fitting of modern stables. 
us send a representative to discuss your problem. 


No connection with any firm 





experience and expert knowledge are at your 
Ask for new free catalogue ‘ Hygienic 


which deals with the 
Or let 


ABBEY ROAD, MERTON 
ABBEY, LONDON, S.W.19 


A.T.A. 
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TowER House 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





For Sale by Auction in about 500 lots. Never before in the Market. Preliminary Announcement. 


THE DUKERIES 


Between Nottingham, Doncaster, Newark, Mansfield & Worksop. ‘The famous and Historic 


RUFFORD ABBEY ESTATE, 15,500 ACRES 


™ Including : 


9 RUFFORD ABBEY 


%. 

ij One of the Dukeries Seats, 
dating from the XIIth 
Century and mainly of 
the Elizabethan Period. 


wt 
4] 






<a 













t 





It occupies a site including 
part of the Cistercian Abbey 
built in the NIIth Century. 
The Southern half of the 
building, which dates from 
1537 is Tudor, and the 
Northern half, completed 
150 years later is of the 
Charles Il. period. 


RUFFORD PARK 


WEST FRONT. of over 500 Acres. FROM NORTH-EAST. 








The whole or major part of 
the Parishes and Villages of 
Rufford, Eakring, Bilsthorpe, 
Ollerton, Boughton, Walesby Sf me, Sa, 

Wellow and Ompton. RP 


Including some 
70 FARMS AND SMALL 
HOLDINGS, SEVERAL 
PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SHOPS AND BUSINESS 
PREMISES AND OVER 
150 COTTAGES. 


First Class Sporting. 





1,000 ACRES of first-class 
, sn : oak woodlands and _ larch 
NORTH FRONT FROM BROAD RIDE. plantations. 





GARDENS ON NORTH FRONT. 
The Estate is intersected by good main and other Public Roads. 
Main Water and Electricity are available almost throughout and some of the villages have public sewerage. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS at Rufford Abbey, on 22nd to 25th November at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. each day. 
Complete Particulars and Plans 5- per copy. Particulars only Free. Further details to be announced. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2; Messrs. J. A. SIMPSON & COULBY, 12, Victoria 
Street, Nottingham. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1., and at the Rufford Estate 
Office, Ollerton, Nottingham. 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent { — 


NICHOLAS 


(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


Telegraphic Addresses 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





ON HIGH GROUND YET CONVENIENT FOR RIVER. WHADDON CHASE HUNT 


DAILY REACH OF PADDINGTON. 


“CLIFFE HOUSE,’ MAPLEDURHAM, OXON PERFECTLY 


High up on edge of Chiltern Hills. SITUATED 





MODERN 
TUDOR 
RESIDENCE. 
450ft. above sea level, 
in finely timbered 
small park, South 
aspect, 2 miles main 
line station. 

9 bed (lavatory 
basins), 3 baths, bil- 
liard, 3 reception 
rooms, 


All conveniences. 


STABLING (16). 


TO BE LET FOR SEASON, OR WOULD BE SOLD 





CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. GARAGE. 
60 ACRES 


Recommended by NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





NEAR SUNNINGDALE 


ON HIGH GROUND, SURROUNDED BY WIDE- 


WS me SPREADING LAWNS AND WOODLANDS, AFFORD- 
a (TSE an ING COMPLETE SECLUSION : LONG DRIVE WITH 
A REALLY SMART MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE, UP TO DATE LODGE; GRAVEL SOIL: SOUTH-EAST ASPECT. 
AND FULL OF PANELLING 
. FOR SALE. 
OAK GALLERIED HALL, RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEST BEDROOMS, . a . 7 
3 MAIDS’ ROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. A COMFORTABLE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Central heating. Electric light. with —well-proportioned rooms. 
COMMODIOUS GARAGE AND MARRIED MAN’S QUARTERS. 12 BED. 3 BATHS. HALL. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating. Electric light. 


LOVELY GARDENS. 


SPLENDID GLASSHOUSE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD §&3,500. 


Sole Agents : Messrs 


EXCELLENT -GARAGES. 
3 ACRES 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Strongly recommended by NricHotas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly. W.1, 





IN EXCELLENT ORDER EVERYWHERE 


STABLING. 2 OTHER COTTAGES. PADDOCK. 
15 ACRES 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 





OV 





BERKSHIRE 

ER 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. BEAUTIFUL POSITION WITH LOVELY 

\ MODERNISED AND 

SKILFULLY ENLARGED 

XVilth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


with interesting panelling and other 
features. 


15 BEDROOMS (with nurseries), 
6 BATHROOMS, 


4 RECEPTION AND BILLIARD 
ROOMS. 


Electric light. Main water. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 
STABLING, GARAGE, ETC., 
adjoining the Estate of about 


550 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





VIEWS TO THE SOUTH. 








EASY OF DAILY ACCESS TO LONDON BY ELECTRIC TRAINS. 9 MILES FROM THE SEA. 





Owner’s Joint Agents, MARTIN & GORRINGE, Estate Agents, Lewes (Tel.: Lewes 660): and 
WINKWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


SUSSEX DOWNS 


A FLINT-AND-BRICK 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
with tiled roof, on large private Estate. 
9 BEST BEDROOMS, 
NURSERIES, 

4 BATHROOMS AND SERVANTS’ 
ACCOMMODATION, 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS, ETC. 
Electric light. 

GARAGE. STABLING. 
Home Farm. 


TO BE LET WITH 27 ACRES 


FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 








Well fitted throughout. 6 bedrooms, 4 bath, 3 complete 


All mai. services. GARAGE. Walled Gardens of 


Agents, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London.W.1. 


HANTS COAST 


In the old Town of Lymington, with South Views to the 
Solent and Isle of Wight. 





eras 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 
suites, 3 reception rooms. 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD PRICE £4,000 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W1. 


BETWEEN EASTBOURNE AND LEWES 


2% miles from Berwick Station and 3 miles from Hailsham. 














The Remaining Portions of the Residential Property and Training Establishment, 


THE DICKER ESTATE 


including the attractive Residence standing in’ well-timbered grounds of about 
17 Acres. Hall, 5 reception rooms, billiard room, 14 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
and 4 bathrooms. Electric Light. Central Heating. Good water supply. Garage. 
Stabling and 2 Cottages. 
THE DICKER STUD, 

including an attractive Modern Residence, Stud Yard and 24 Boxes, whieh are also 
suitable for agricultural purposes or as Riding Stables. Also a small Residence, 
7 Cottages, Shop and Bakehouse, and accommodation Building Land, 


ABOUT 41 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at the Crown Hotel, Hailsham, 
on Wednesday, 23rd November, at 2.30 p.m. 





Solicitors: Messrs. JAMES TURNER & SON & WHITEHOUSE, 8, Paternoster Row, E.C.4.) Land Agent: Mr. JAMES G. W. BARKER, 39, Maddox street. W. 1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1: and Messrs. A. BURTENSHAW & SON, Hailsham. 


LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 35 MINS. VICTORIA & CITY 


An Elizabethan Farmhouse with a wealth of Old Oak 





THE PROPERTY HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE 
ADDITIONS AND EXPENDITURE, AND IS IN PERFECT 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


Open fireplaces; oak beams; _ central heating; main electric light and 
water; hot and cold water in bedrooms. 


Large living room (about 30ft. by 15ft.) with ingle fireplaces, 2 other sitting rooms, 
5 principal and 3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, exceptional domestic offices 


with tiled kitchen and Esse Cooker. Servants’ sitting roon.. 
2 FINE OLD BARNS, GARAGE AND COTTAGE. 


The Grounds and Gardens are a particular feature. Recently illustrated in ‘ Homes 
and Gardens.” Kitchen garden, meadowland: in all about 20 Acres. 


For Sale Freehold with Immediate Possession. 





Personally inspected by the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37.173.) 


350 FEET UP ON MALVERN HILLS 


Worcester 12% miles; Hereford 18 miles; Gloucester 21 miles. 





Quiet position in one of the most beautiful parts of the 
middle Western Counties. 
THE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE FACES SOUTH AND HAS AN EXCEP- 
TIONALLY FINE VIEW OVER THE RANGE OF THE HILLS. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms (5 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating ; electric light. Ample water supply ; modern drainage. 
Stabling and Garages. 2 Cottages. 


Carefully planned Gardens with wonderful collection of flowering shrubs, Lily Pool, 
Dutch Garden and Terrace, Rose Garden, Tennis Lawn, Fruit Garden, 
Orchard, Grassland, 


Freehold for Sale with about 18 or 34 Acres. 


HUNTING AND GOLF. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (31,652.) 


7 MILES FROM ALDEBURGH 


In a delightful part of Suffolk convenient to a well-known Market Town with Main Line Station 





FINE OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


in excellent order throughout, carefully restored and modernised, and 
having a considerable quantity of old timbering and a fine old Staircase- 


4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electrie light. Central heating 
throughout. Company’s gas. Modern sanitation. Garage for 2 cars. Foreman’s 
House and two sets of Farm Buildings. 


The Gardens are exceptionally attractive, and include Hard and Grass Tennis Courts, 
Flower and Kitchen Gardens and Orchard, first-rate Arable and Pasture Land; 
in all 


ABOUT 240 ACRES 


Freehold for Sale at a Moderate Price. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (3670.) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones : 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 











(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


frome ES Telephone Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.” 








HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Occupying a superb position. Station 2 miles, with express train service to London in 1. hour. Adjacent to Golf Course. 


Delightful Natural Gardens. 


LAKE OF 20 ACRES 


Park, woodlands, shrubberies, walled kitchen 
garden. 


A CHARMING 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


splendid order and equipped with every 
modern comfort 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
2 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 2 COTTAGES. 
Hard and Grass Tennis Courts; in all 
; : 230 ACRES 


BILLIARDS ROOM pat en ———— = <= — 
eS et 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 


Particulars from the Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (U.46,21 


$ RECEPTION ROOMS 





‘““SUNHILL,” ALRESFORD, HANTS 


HALF-MILE FROM ALRESFORD. 8s MILES FROM WINCHESTER. 
CLOSE TO GOLF COURSE. 


In glorious position, facing south ; extensive views. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
containing : 

10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
Company's water and electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GARDENS 

and paddocks; in all about 


iS ACRES 
PRICE £3,700 FREEHOLD 





Apply HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW. (H.42,592.) 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR NURSING HOME, SCHOOL OR HOTEL, Etc. 


In fine situation. 3,500ft. up. Magnificent Views. 
MONTREUX AND GENEVA EASILY ACCESSIBLE. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD AND FULLY FURNISHED 
THIS IMPOSING AND WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


containing : 
HALL, 4 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS 


23 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE OFFICES. 
Central heating throughout. Electric light and water. Main drainage. 
6-ROOMED CHALET, PLAYROOM, 

GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND CRICKET PITCTI. 
In all about 


2 ACRES 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.A. (F.1499.) 


SUSSEX 


WITH A GLORIOUS VIEW EXTENDING TO THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


4 miles from a good market town, served with a fast service of electric trains. 


FOR SALE SOUTH ASPECT 
This Delightful 4 VERY GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 12 BEDROOMS. 
ESTATE 4 BATHROOMS, ete. 


comprising : 
A MODERN HOUSE 


really beautiful order throughout; con- 
veniently arranged and easy to run. 


Co.'s electrie light. Good water supply. 
Central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
COTTAGES. 
is approached by a long drive and sur- 


The whole extending to 


ABOUT 70 ACRES 


rounded by an 


UNDULATING PARK 





One of the choicest small Estates now in the market; under | hour of London. 
Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.A1. (C.27,392.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 _ 








BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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‘idle OSBORN & MERCER meetin 


Regent 4304. **Overbid Piccy, London.” 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


— 











UNSPOILED SURREY SALOP — CHESHIRE BORDERS HANTS 


300ft. up, near West Sussex borders, within daily reach Edge of the New Forest. 


of Town. For Sale, an on high ground, in delightful country, a 
short drive fr an i rte railway i i i 
OLD HOUSE OF DISTINCTION ose rom an important Tailway South aspect with delightful views over 
centre with first-rate train service to all the Forest. 
restored by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., and up-to- parts of the country—TO BE SOLD. 


date with main electricity and water, central 
heating, etc. 


er AN ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


of considerable architectural distinction, 

a typical example of “Black and White ” 

Half-timbered Architecture. It stands on 

sandy soil, facing South-east, approached 

by a carriage drive. 4 reception, 

10 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric 
Light. Main water. 


Pleasant Gardens and _ Parklands. 





HOME FARM 240 ACRES 





4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 























2 Cottages. Secondary House. Garage. Two Cottages. Rich old well- STABLING., COTTAGE, 
ee ‘ . " oe watered pastureland and parkland 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS intersected by a River affording Well-timbered Gardens forming a very pleasant 
designed by late Miss Jekyll. Pasture. Woods. and secluded setting. 
ONE MILE TROUT FISHING 
105 ACRES 6 ACRES 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (16.911.) For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,755.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER, (M. 2062.) 
Well-wooded, undulating country. 

60 MINUTES WEST OF LONDON. Extensive views to Coast. SUSSEX 


On Southern Slope. Carriage 


A Gentleman has decided to sell his highly attractive Residential and x s 
Drive with Lodge. 


Sporting Estate of about 


1,000 ACRES 


with a handsome 


XVIIth Century Residence 


WELL-APPOINTED AND UP- 

TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 

Lounge hall, 4 reception, 16° bed- 

rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. 

Central Heating. 

of unique design and moderate size, standing in a beautiful Park, and having 

CHARMING GARDENS 

with terraced lawns, mature 
trees, ete. 


Capital Shooting Woodlands. 
Several Farms and Holdings, Cottages, ete. 


Recommended from personal inspection by OSBORN & MERCER. H F 
ome arm 


5 Cottages 

















Pasture and Woodland 
A ‘*Minor County Seat’’ and one 


SOUTH DEVON of the most attractive properties of 60 Acres 
its type in the market. 
y For Sale by 
SUFFOLK OSBORN & MERCER. (16,725.) 





ONLY £6,500 





A Dignified 
Georgian House 
f 9 bedrooms, etc.: up-to-date witl 
pln Hoots, ountend heating, males NEAR THE COTSWOLDS 
electricity, ete. 
3 COTTAGES. 





TUDOR PERIOD HOUSE 





of 14 bedrooms with modern 


conveniences, in Amidst some of England's most delightful rural scenery. 


INTERESTING OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 





PARK AND WOODS Well-timbered Park 
With many panelled rooms. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, ete. 
of 37 Acres Main Electricity and Water. Usual Outbuildings. 
= a FARM BUILDINGS. COTTAGES. 400 ACRES 


Inspected and highly recommended 


by OSBORN & MERCER. (16.164.) The House would he sold with a smaller area. 


Agerts, OSBORN & MERCER. ; a 
Privately Available. Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (16,930.) 


(16,876.) Very Moderate Price. 




















SUFFOLK — ESSEX BORDERS KENT 


P J , : In really delightful rural surroundings. 
in delightful rural surroundings, but only a few minutes by car from town : "1 <4 * 
Old Oak-beamed House in Delightful Gardens 


and station. 


Old World House. 7 , 
Long carriage drive, 
with panelling, oak beams, Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 

ete. ; up-to-date with electric bathroom. 
light, ete. 
Main electric light and 


4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
water. 


bathroom. 
Farmery. 
Matured Gardens with 














yew trees. ete. Pasture and Woodland. 
COTTAGE. 23 ACRES. 
30 Acres 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2052. For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. § (¢. 709.) 














OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS ees tt “eaten 20, 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





THREE MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 
IN A DELIGHTFUL POSITION FACING SOUTH 
SURROUNDED BY FIELDS. 

LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


8 bed, bath, 3 lofty 
reception rooms, 
Co.’s water. 
Electric light available. 
GARAGE, 
STABLING 
(with 3 rooms over). 


DELIGHTFUL 
TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 

Walled kitchen gar- 


den, orchard and 
paddock. 





4 ACRES. QUICK SALE DESIRED. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2408,) 


HERTS—-BUCKS BORDERS 
Unrivalled position, S00ft. up. London 30 miles. 
FOR SALE. 
A VERY PLEASANT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


delightfully situated 
in the most beautiful 





the Chiltern Hills and 

right away from any 

modern building 
development. 

10 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
3 reception rooms. 
Centra! heating, main 
electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage. 2 Cottages. 
Farmery. 

Well timbered and 
matured Gardens and 
Grounds, woodland 
and pasture, in all 





ABOUT 112 ACRES 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH 7 ACRES. 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
Personally inspected and recommended, (€.6499.) 


and secluded part of 





By Direction of Sir Lance Crawley-Boevey, Bart. 


FLAXLEY ABBEY, NEWNHAM 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Ten miles main line station. Two hours from London, 
This Historical Old Abbey, with later additions attributed to the Adam Brothers, 
stands in finely tim- 
bered grounds on a 
Southern slope, 200ft. 
above sea. 
16 hed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
handsome suite of 
reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Stabling. 
Garages & Cottages. 
FIRST-RATE 
SHOOTING OVER 
800 ACRES. 
Hunting. _ Fishing. 


Go 





TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE WINTER OR LONGER, 
or would be Let Unfurnished on Lease. 
Full particulars and a from the Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 
25, Mount Street, W.1.  (¢.7251.) 


BERKSHIRE 
STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION IN DEER PARK OF 130 ACRES. 
A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY SEAT 


Approached by a magnificent double avenue of limes reputed to be one of the finest 
in the Country, being some 300-400 vears old. 





25 bedrooms, 5 bath, 
7 fine reception and 
billiard room. 


Electric Light. 
Cos Water. 
Central Heating. 


Ample Garages and 
Stabling. 
LOVELY OLD 
GARDENS 
AND PARK. 


Hard Tennis Court. 
New Squash Court. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR | YEAR 
(OR SHORTER PERIODS). 
Recommended from inspection by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
W.1.  (4.4609.) 





Mount Street, 








Telegrams : 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, 


Telephone : 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines). 


LONDON, W.1 





TO LOVERS OF THE OLD WORLD 
SUSSEX 
THIS BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


in typical, unspoilt 
Sussex Country. 
20 ACRES. 
Ponds, Tithe Barn, 
Paddocks, Spinney. 
3 reception rooms, 
loggia, offices, 4 bed- 
rooms, modern bath- 
room. 
Central heating. 
GARDENS. 
COTTAGE. 
of 5 rooms. 


FARMERY. 
FREEHOLD, 


Further particulars and order to view, apply TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. 








BERKS, NEAR HANTS BORDERS 
WONDERFUL VIEWS. 
5_miles Reading. On high ground and near Basingstoke and Newbury. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 


in lovely grounds, with 
woodland, paddocks, 
walled gardens, 
GARAGES. 
12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception 
rooms, 


Central heating and 
modern improvements. 


30 ACRES. 


LODGES. 





FARMERY. 


COTTAGE. 
FREEHOLD. 


TURNER Lord & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 














BRUTON, a = co. 


rn: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK _ =: suave eee ACES orezns 


‘was, OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON »voxron 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 


CHIPPING AION CHAMBERS, KING STREET 


Telegrams ‘“ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 





IN ONE OF OXFORDSHIRE’S PRETTIEST VILLAGES LOS. (on the Cotswolds).—FOR SALE. Charming 


BANBURY 6 MILES (PADDINGTON 70 MINUTES). 
640FT. UP. 


OXFORD 


29 MILES Stone-built COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, in beautiful 
ie re country about 7 miles from Cirencester, 700ft. up. Lounge 
SOUTH ASPECT. hall, 2 reception, 7 beds, bath, ete. Stabling; Garage ; 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE Cottage. Over 44 Acres. Hunting. Price 


RESIDENCE OF OLD-WORLD 
CHARACTER. — 





MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 

CO!’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER Cottage. About 14 Acres. Price £2,750.—Particulars of 
SUPPLY. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 
SUN-BATHING ROOF. 
s I ATHIN RO I Los. 
2 TENNIS LAWNS. 

GARDENS, 14 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £2,700. 


Enthusiastically recommended by the Agents, 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward 
Street, Oxford. 


MAGNIFICENT 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate “Agents 
Gloucester. (C.499.) 











6 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. LOS. (about 10 miles from Cirencester).—Attractive old 
2 BATHROOMS. XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE, modernised, with 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS. South aspect, commanding really beautiful views. 4 recep- 


tion, 7 bed and dressing, 2 bathrooms, ete. Central heating - 
acetylene gas lighting ; good water supply. Garage; large 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & (CO. Estate Agents Gloucester 
(H.203.) 








(in pretty Cotswold village about 4 miles from 

Stroud).—Attractive stone-built and stone-tiled small 
COTSWOLD RESIDENCE about 600ft. above sea level 
Spacious lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc. Outbuildings including Garage. Company’s water ; septic 
tank drainage ; gas; electricity shortly available. Grounds 
and pasture orchard, in all about 1? Acres. Price £2, 
—Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (G.109.) 
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satiate CURTIS & HENSON ciation 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 7 ‘*Submit, London.”’ 
LONDON 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
A TUDOR HOUSE NEAR BEACHY HEAD 


ONLY 4 MILES FROM A FIRST-CLASS SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON, 





Surrounded by 10,000) Acres of Downland immune from 
development. 


GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY, 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
9 BEDROOMS. 


$# BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING COS WATER FREE, 


STABLING AND GARAGE, 
SEVEN XVitH CENTURY COTTAGES. 
PERIOD FEATURES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


including Tudor fresco, open fireplaces and origimal donkey 


=e ihe 
Sts St ghe 4 
ah tae Laie water-wheel, 


. 





The Gardens and Grounds, forming a perfect setting for the house, are in excellent condition. Fine lawns and trees, rose garden 
and long herbaceous borders. Well-stocked kitchen garden. 
FOR SALE WITH 36 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
HUNTING AND GOLF, 
Highly recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


UNIQUE SMALL SPORTING ESTATE 


who will send illustrated Brochure on request. 




















; y iE r ? , YUTLDFORD EIGHT MILES. 

SHELTERED BY THE QUANTOCK HILLS.— LONDON ONE HOUR RAIL, GUTLDFOR TILE 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE, constructed of local 
stone; fine views over the surrounding country. DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 7 principal bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms. good domestic accommodation. Central DESIGNED BY FAMOUS 
heating: electric light; modern drainage; excellent ARCHITECT 
water supply. Garage and stabling. Matured Gar- 
dens comprising lake, lawns, rose garden, walled RCT k 
kitchen garden. About 11% ACRES. +R oe 
Excellent Hunting. Rough Shooting over 500 Acres. 4 BATHROOMS. 
To be Let Unfurnished, with or without the Shooting. Electric light 

(15,315.) Central heating and up-to-date 

Conveniences 
STABL ge? AND GARAGE. 

ADJOINING SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE. ITTAGES. 
—Modern HOUSE of distinetion in delightful wooded - ; 
country. 3 reception rooms, flower room, cloak- Well laid-out Grounds, matured with clipped yew hedges, lawns, fine trees and Hard 
room, well-equipped domestic offices, 10 bedrooms T is C Rich d dl Yer it ab 0 ACRES 
(many fitted with basins), 3 bathrooms. Central ennis Court. ich pasture and woodland ; in all about 8 4 
heating; main electric light. Co.’s water. Garage. 
Gardener’s Cottage. Attractive Gardens and Grounds TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 
“ ety te with the house ; formal and flower gardens, Inspected and recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, WAAL (12,932.) 
ard tennis court 





FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. Riding in Windsor 
Great Park. Racing. Golf. (13,100A.) IN THE GRAFTON HUNT 


400FT. UP. GRAVEL AND SAND SOIL. 


SUSSEX COAST (between Worthing and Little- UNUSUALLY FINE HOUSE, 
hampton ).—Old-fashioned HOUSE of convenient IN FAULTLESS ORDER 


size with all modern requirements. Lounge hall, 
drawing room, dining room, cocktail bar (built-in bar), 








Elizabethan Replica with half-timbered gables. 














conservatory, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bath- 5 RECEPTION 
rooms. Y oe 7 =e 
GARAGE. GOOD STABLING (for 12 horses). 20 BEDROOMS. 
Matured Garden, beautifully timbered and very 7 BATHROOMS. 
er e ar nnis cour 3h ‘RES. 
ee Fe ee ane Sp ae Electric light. Central heating. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Plentiful water. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. STABLING FOR HUNTERS 
(15,4384.) igi agi : Sas 
Riding School. Up-to-date Laundry. 
MODEL FARMERY. GARAGE. 
, S Men's Rooms. 6 Cottages. 
RURAL SUSSEX (400ft. up)—XIVth Century . : aaa . . 
HUNTING LODGE used by Edward II. Perfectly er : 
fitted and furnished in keeping. 4 reception rooms The Pleasure Grounds are a distinctive feature and of great charm. 
and magnificent converted barn banqueting hall, FREEHOLD FOR DISPOSAL ALMOST 200 ACRES 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating; main 
water; own electric light plant. Garage (for 5). HUNTING WITH THE BICESTER, GRAFTON AND WHADDON CHASE, — (13,352.) 
Charming and unusual old-world gardens ; hard tennis 


court. 3 Cottages. 80 Acres of pasture and woodland, 
ford i AVON VALE 


affording good rough shooting. 











TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE WINTER EASY REACH OF CHIPPENHAM AND BATH. 
MONTHS. , , . ) ’ 
(16,328.) 4 miles from Melksham Station. 

Substantially built of Stone in the Tudor 

Style, the RESIDENCE is. situated in fine 

open country and first - class residential 
MARINE RESIDENCE WITH PRIVATE neighbourhood, 
BEACH.—Interesting property which was an inn Entrance hall, library, study, 3 reception 
100 years ago. 4 reception rooms, cloakroom and w.c. rooms ample domestic offices. 18 bed and 
11 bedrooms (of which 3 are servants’ rooms), the dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, nursery suite. 
——_ with lavatory basins. Companies’ electric a 
ight, gas and water; central heating; recently | § 
remodelled drainage. Chauffeur’s cottage and men- Electric light. Independent hot water a) 
servants’ bedroom. Garage (for 3 cars). Pleasant Supply. Partial central heating. 
Gardens, with tennis lawn and herbaceous borders, d ; ‘ a 
directly bordering a private shingle beach, where the Garages and Extensive Stabling. ‘fh N a. g i iG i 2 
bathing is excellent. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Farmhouse and Outbuildings. B » 
WW ell-known Golf Courses within a few minutes’ car 3 other Cottages available. nas Pa 
drive. (15,552.) 








Pleasant Grounds with tennis lawns, flower inal and shrubberies, 2 walled-in Kitchen 
Further particulars of the above pro- Gardens, small Park, in all about 20 ACRES. (Additional land available). 
perties may be obtained from the EXCELLENT HUNTING, GOLF AND SHOOTING. 
& Bienes Meoon wh sla tiaiiii TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LONG LEASE 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mcunt Street, WA. (16,527.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 





A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN KENTISH MANOR HOUSE 


LONDON 26 MILES. HOOFT. UP. SEVENOAKS 5 MILES. 


uu 
1 SD “ 
a Aad ay si r 
ot 4. — 





ORIGINAL OAK PANELLING, BEAMED WALLS AND CEILINGS. OPEN FIREPLACES. 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Lounge. 3 reception rooms. 
LOVELY OLD PLEASURE GROUNDS SURROUNDED BY AN ANCIENT MOAT 
Model Farm. Good Buildings. Lodge. Numerous Cottages. 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. PERFECT SECLUSION. IN THE CENTRE OF THE 500-ACRE ESTATE. 
Practicaily in a ring fence with long and valuable road frontages. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY. VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 


Owner's Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN FAVOURITE PART OF BERKS 
2) MILES FROM JUNCTION. me a, Yep ag 


LONDON IN } HOUR 






ABOUT IY ACRES 


CLOSE TO GOLF COURSE. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


5 BEDROOMS with practically the whole of the nearly new 
and artistic furnishings, carpets, curtains, ete. 
2 BATHROOMS 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 





' 
i 


= 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


ALL MAIN SERVICES ready for occupation without any of the worry 
of decorating or furnishing. 
GARAGES. 
Hard Tennis Court 

Sole Agerts: WILson & Co., 14, Monn 
Street, London, W.1. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


LON ici] iis 








SUSSEX. UNDER AN HOUR FROM LONDON. EASY REACH OF THE COAST 


r\ whe : 
2 a 





A VERY BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 
MOST LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED AND IN PERFECT ORDER. 


There are fitted washbasins in all bedrooms. Main electric light and power, water and sanitation. 


10 bed and dressing rooms. % bathrooms. Lounge and 3 reception rooms. Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s Flat and a very fine Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND PADDOCKS, 8! ACRES. 
AN IDEAL BUT INEXPENSIVE PLACE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Sole Agenis: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
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wats JOHN D. WOOD & CO . witeeretine 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
NORFOLK—ON A FAMOUS ESTATE 


CLOSE TO THE SEA AND CONVENIENT FOR GOLF. 
CHARMING DOWER HOUSE DATING FROM ABOUT 1700 





Containing : 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 
1! BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 


STABLES. GARAGE, 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GOOD WATER. 2 COTTAGES, 


GARDEN SURROUNDED BY PARKLAND. 


TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, AT A VERY 
MODERATE RENT 


Further particulars from the Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 








By Direction of CAPTAIN C. N. KEYSER. 
COTEFIELD, NEAR BANBURY 


Abovt 2 miles from the Market Town and Station of Banbury and midway between Banbury and Adderbury 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT FAMILY RESIDENCE 
IN PARKLANDS. 
\pproached from the main Oxford Road by a carriage drive with Lodge. It contains 


SALOON HALL. 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
14 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. COMPLETE OFFICES, Ete. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
Cols water and yas. Modern drainage. 
STABLING, GARAGE. LODGE, 3 COTTAGES. 


DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS 


and walled kitchen garden. 
SEVERAL ENCLOSURES OF PASTURE LAND BOUNDED BY STREAM. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS FOR SALE AND 
COMPRISES ABOUT 65 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: Mr. P. W. 
Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, both of whom have inspected and strongly recommend, 





FLIcK, Land Agent, Little Rollright Manor, Chipping Norton ; and 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


SUNNINGHILL 


nearly 300ft. up on gravel soil; commanding attractive view. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE 
standing in 
5% ACRES 
OF BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS AND WOODLAND. 
13 BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS. 
BILLIARD AND 3 GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Close to Sunningdale, Swinley Forest and Wentworth Golf Courses : 


Central heating. All main services. 
COTTAGE AND GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 
With 
PUTTING COURSE, TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS, ORCHARDS, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND GLASS. 


The whole Property is in splendid order. 





Strongly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill: and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





By Direction of the TRUSTEES OF THE LATE H. TUBB, Esq. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS, AT A VERY REASONABLE RESERVE 


CHESTERTON LODGE 
BICESTER, OXON 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE P 


In the centre of the Bicester Hunt. Is suitable for private occupation or for institutional 
purposes, and contains : 
HALL. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
BILLIARDS ROOM. ABOUT 20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3% BATHROOMS. 
EXCELLENT STABLING BLOCK AND GARAGES. 
Main electricity. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH 3 TENNIS COURTS 
HOME FARM. 9 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 94 ACRES IN ALL 


To be offered by AUCTION, at the SALE ROOM, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 
on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25th, 1938, at 2.30 p.m. (if not previously Sold by Private 
Treaty). 

Solicitors : Messrs. MASTERMAN & EVERINGTON, 11, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Auctioneers acting in conjunction: Messrs. HOLIDAY & PAXTON, Bicester, Oxon 
(Tel.: Bicester 10); JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341). 








JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 


ay gg A F.A.1. FOX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1.. F.A.I. 


earn! ART’ FOX. "PAST. F.A.I Telegrams: 
HINSLEY: isi. AAL LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH —— a 


H INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L. 





By direction of MAJOR W. P. COLFOX, M.C., M.P. BRIDPORT 
, DORSET 
SITUATE HALF-A-MILE OUTSIDE THE TOWN. 2} MILES FROM WEST BAY, 15 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 
ALSO 
“WESTMEAD HOME FARM” 


(formerly Magdalen Farm). 


THE IMPORTANT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
known as 


‘““ WESTMEAD ” 


comprising the delightful Stone-built 


with excellent FARM HOUSE, BUILD 
INGS AND LANDS, extending + u 





Residence (as illustrated), containing : ; 
9 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING Area of about j 
ROOMS, 64 ACRES 


5 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Resid: ne 

and Grounds upon completion of th: 


Purchase. 


HALL. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
All public services. 
GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
of about 
44% ACRES 

Illustrated particulars and plan may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. NANTES, MAUNSELL & HOWARD. Bridport, Dorset ; the Land Agents. Messrs. SANC ser Se 
Bridport, and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth and Southampton. : pate, Mesure. SanctraRy & son 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE HILLS IN EAST DEVON 
ABOUT 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND COMMANDING FINE PANORAMIC VIEWS. WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE SEA. 
ery MODERNISED DOMESTIC OFFICES 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in two [ots 
at the Greyhound Hill, Bridport, o1 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23RD, 1038 
at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 








A MUCH REDUCED PRICE 


WILL NOW BE ACCEPTED FOR A 
QUICK SALE 


(including a servants’ sitting roe: 


24 miles from Honiton 10 miles from Own gas and electricity. | 
Sidmouth. 19 miles from Exeter. Excellent water supply. | 
THE DELIGHTFUL GARAGE. 3 GOOD COTTAGES. 
FREEHOLD GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE 


“COMBE HILL,” 
COMBE RALEIGH, near HONITON 





WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


including hard tennis court, walled kitchen 
garden, lawns, rose pergolas, s ral | 
9 BEDROOMS enclosures of good pasture land. 
(several fitted with lavatory basins) 
4 BATHROOMS. 
$ RECEPTION ROOMS. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
22 ACRES 





Illustrated particulars and plan may be obtained of the Agents: 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Roac, Bournemouth; and the Land Agent, Mr. C. G. A. BARTLETT, Honiton, Devon. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED. ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES OF CHARACTER IN THE DISTRICT. 
NEAR CORFE CASTLE, DORSET 
In open country away from noise and traffic, commanding SOMERSET 


fine views. Easily run with small staff. ‘ 
Situate just outside an important Town. In a good Sporting and Social neighbourhood. j 

i 

BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. : 

TO BE SOLD i 


This Very Delightful 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


built in 1580, and recently entirely modernised 
by the present owner for his own occupation at 
considerable cost. The whole is now in 
perfect condition and contains : 
10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
large lounge (about 40ft. long), dining room, 
study, servants’ sitting room, complete 
- domestic offices. 
An Attractive Well-furnished 2 LARGE GA RAGES. STABLING. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 

All public services. 


containing: 6 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms (all 
4 3 reception rooms, THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 









with running water), bathrooms, 
ample domestic offices. are a special feature of the property, and have 
Cevtral heating, main electric light, “ Aga” and electric been carefully laid-out and maintained. ‘The 
, cookers. Hard T 4 ‘ whole extends to an Area of about : , ? 
> Garages Squash Court. ard Tennis Court. ate 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 2 ACRES a: : : 
For further particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Price and Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





sournemouth. 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


AT THE MOUTH OF BRANKSOME CHINE. 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
by AUCTION on NOVEMBER 17th, 1938 unless previously sold privately. 


a 





4 RECEPTION. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND BUILT 
LAST YEAR. LOUNGE HALL. 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM, 
SUNNY CORNER POSITION WITH 
DELIGHTFUL SEA VIEWS. WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


7 BEDROOMS 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 





(cach fitted basin h. and e¢.). 


CHARMING GARDEN. 


2 DRESSING ROOMS. 


# BATHROOMS. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 


- +. 


Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


Illustrated particulars of the 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 











8. 


I. 











Ve 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 
Kens. 1490. Telegrams: ‘ Estate, Harrods, London.” 
AT A MODERATE RESERVE. 
SNOWDENHAM HALL BRAMLEY, SURREY c.14. 


One of the finest situations in the County, commanding distant views over the beautiful undulating country. Bramley Station 1 mile, Guildford 3 miles, London 35 miles. 


COUNTRY HOME WITH DIGNITY AND CHARACTER 
Modernised throughout ; inexpensive to maintain, 


Imposing hall, handsome suite of 3 reception, billiards 
room, 14 principal bed and dressing rooms, servants’ 
rooms, 7 well-fitted bathrooms, complete offices, 


Co.'s electric light and power. Central heating. 
Constant hot water. Co.'s water available. 
Modern Sanitation. 

5 COTTAGES, GARAGES FOR 5 CARS. 
STABLING FOR 3. OUTBUILDINGS. 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING 
GROUNDS 
IN ALL ABOUT 37 ACRES 
FIRST-RATE GOLFING FACILITIES. 

For SALE privately, or by AUCTION November 22nd. 
Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 








RIDING FACILITIES OVER MILES OF BEAUTIFUL OPEN COMMON LANDS. 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 

70 minutes London. On light scil, amidst unspoilt surroundings. 

A CHARACTER HOUSE IN A PERFECT SETTING, 
XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Galleried lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing, 
2 bathrooms, ete. 


Oak beams, raftered ceilings, and other old-world features. 
Electric light. Co.'s water, ete. 
Stone-built Cottage with 3 bed, bath, ete. 
Gardener’s Cottage, ete. First-rate Garage, ete: 
REALLY MARVELLOUS GARDEN, 


the subject of an enormous outlay, with undulating 
lawns, wide herbaceous borders, Japanese water garden, 
tennis court, kitchen garden, pasture and woodland, 


IN ALL ABOUT 85 ACRES 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS 


Recommended as something really unique by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


c.4, 








THE MARKET HOUSE, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


Quiet situation in old-world Village. Station a few minutes’ walk. Bishop's Stortford Station, Main Line, about 3 iiles. 


Raton Oe 7 - FREEHOLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 
eb - 
ow , LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. 
SUN PARLOUR. 
7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
STAFF ROOMS. 
GOOD OFFICES. 
Wealth of old oak beams and other features. 


Co.’8 services. Main drainage. Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or AUCTION 
OCTOBER 25TH. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


¢.13. 

















HERTS. 45 MINUTES TOWN 
NEAR TWO GOLF COURSES. 
FASCINATING CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bed, 3 bath. 
Central heating and many features. 

HEATED GARAGE (for 2 cars). 

Two Greenhouses. COTTAGE. 
Also ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
at present Let on Lease. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
of about 63 ACRES. 

Tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, woodland. 
, Ps VERY MODERATELY PRICED 

HE FOR QUICK SALE, 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HaArrops, LtTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





c.4. 





ON THE CHOBHAM RIDGES c.3 £1,675. SURREY 


Tn a healthy and much-sought-after neighbourhood, about 600ft. above sea level, pre - ee ‘tea 
on Camberley Heath Golf Links. 24 miles from 3 Golf Courses. 
7 oo - Pre-war HOUSE with South aspect. Good order, 


3 RECEPTION. 


Station 1 mile. 


5 BED. 2 BATH. Town in 35 mins. 
> ° ‘ Electric light and 
Electric Light. power. 
Every convenience. Radiators, 


2 RECEPTION. 


GARAGE. 5 BEDROOMS. 


Very pleasant Gar- BATHROOM. 
dens, tennis and other OFFICES. 
lawns, wood = and Garage 
heather land, vege- Cintnacaatiti 
table garden. EX-TOUT-CAS 
HARD TENNIS 
ee COURT, ete. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 





Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


c.9. 











WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY RIVIERA BRANCH 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 





facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers 


TO-DAY’S OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 

IN THE FAMOUS TEST VALLEY 
WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
RESIDENCE 





ONLY £2,750 FREEHOLD 
AMIDST THE SURREY WOODLANDS 


Waterloo 35 minutes. London 24 miles. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE KEEN BUYER 


RURAL HAMPSHIRE. 
EASY REACH OF ROMSEY, 
EARLY GEORGIAN 


Ps 400ft. up on sandy With delightful period 7 
are: , soil, with delightfully features. Built of p 
se open prospect over mellowed red brick 
ert Surrey commons and with tiled roof, ap- 

. woodlands. First- proached from a 


rate riding and walk- peaceful country lane 


ing facilities. Three and commanding 
golf courses within open views. 4 recep- 
easy reach and an tion rooms, 8 bed and 


dressing rooms, 2 
bathrooms (ore now 
being converted), 
complete domestic 


excellent country club 
1 mile away.  Tree- 
lined drive approach, 
Picturesque architect- 


built RESIDENCE, offices, electric light 
facing due South. being connected, ex- 
Entrance hall, pan- cellent water supply 
elled oak lounge 20ft. and modern septic 





long, with inglenook, tank drainage. 
dining room, servants’ sitting room, 4—5 bedrooms (fitted lavatory basins), bathroom 
tiled offices. Electric light and power, thermostatic central heating, main water, 
septic tank drainage. Large Garage and Outbuildings. The Grounds are certain to 
appeal to a garden lover, with hundreds of specimen trees and shrubs, broad grass walk, 
Gaze’s hard tennis court, flagged terraces, rockery, orchard, kitchen gardenand paddock. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH 2 OR 3 ACRES AS DESIRED 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 


SUSSEX. AT THE FOOT OF THE DOWNS 
3 MILES FROM EASTBOURNE 


A delightful position near Golf Course, quiet and secluded, with views of sea and Downs. 


The luxuriously ap- 
pointed HOUSE has 
been added to and 





Garage and good Outbuildings. 
The GARDENS are simple in character and inexpensive to maintain. Tennis lawn 
and useful paddock. 7 ACRES. Excellent gravel soil. 
UNPARALLELED FOR VALUE AT £2,750 FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481 


A TUDOR HOUSE IN A PERFECT SETTING 








Enjoying perfect seclusion and magnificent panoramic views over beautifully-wooded 
Within eas» daily reach of Town. 


country and equipped with every modern refinement. 
4 oak-panelled recep- 
tion rooms, 10-12 4% 
bedrooms, 4  bath- 
rooms, well-equipped 
cost i 





improved at a 
of over £2,500. With 
many Georgian char- 
acteristics, it is well 
planned on 2 floors, 
and contains : lounge 
(36ft. by 21ft.), 3 
other reception, oak 
parquet floors ; staff 
sitting room, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
The condition is per- 
fect. All main ser- 
vices are connected ; 


domestic quarters, 
completely shut off. 
Old-world barn, con- 
verted as a playroom. 
Nursery. 
GARAGE for 4 cars. 
2 COTTAGES. 
Picturesque thatched 
Dairy. 
Stabling. 
Modernised and en- 
larged under one of 
the first architects of 











the day. ; 
ABOUT 27 ACRES OF PARKLAND AND EXQUISITE GROUNDS. 
HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. Co.'s water, electric light and power, 
modern drainage, telephone and extensions, constant hot water and central heating. 
PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. STUART HEPBURN & Cov., 
30-41, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Tel.: Kensington 8877), or F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 


central heating and 
Adjoining the spacious garage is stabling 


wash basins in bed rooms are installed. 
for 2, and the BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, well planted with trees and shrubs, include 


hard and grass tennis courts and orchard. In all about 
4 ACRES 
WILL TAKE MUCH LESS THAN ACTUAL COST 
L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 


DEVONSHIRE 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF NEARLY 
ENJOYING INVIGORATING SEA AND MOORLAND AIR. 


Agents: F 








100 ACRES 


Easy and economical to run, on 2 floors 
only. 









On a ridge but well sheltered with fine south 

panoramic views to Dartmoor. About &} 

miles from Okehampton, 14 from Tavistock 
20 from Bude and 30 from Exeter. 


The Stone-built RESIDENCE 
is one of the oldest inhabited 
manor houses in England, note- 
worthy features being an old 
Saxon doorway, original Tudor 
windows and a handsome 
Elizabethan mantelpiece with 
rich carvings. 


; Plentiful water supply. 
Electric light. 
Modern drainage. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE AND STABLING 
ACCOMMODATION. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS. 


The remainder of the property comprises 


Renovated and added to in 1902. it is now the Farm, with a small Farmhouse and 
completely modernised. Buildings, all in good order. 
LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION First-class Fishing is available in the 
ROOMS. SERVANTS’ HALL. 8 BED- Torridge 3 miles away. Hunting with 
ROOMS. DRESSING ROOM. 2 BATH- 4 packs. Plenty of Rough Shooting. 
ROOMS. 3 STAFF BEDROOMS. 3 Golf Courses conveniently near. 


A TEMPTING PRICE Included in the Property is the Lordship of the Manor 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 


THE SUSSEX HIGHLANDS NEAR THE BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST 
FEW MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE FAMOUS CROWBOROUGH GOLF COURSE. 
FASCINATING EXAMPLE OF DUTCH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
Standing in Exquisite 
Gardens forming a 
Praiseworthy Feature. 
The RESIDENCE, which stands 
about 700ft. above sea level, enjoys 
the maximum amount of sun 
and air and commands extensive 
views towards Ashdown Forest. 
It is most stibstantially built of 
brick on stone foundation with 
spacious and_ well-proportioned 
rooms. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
bathroom, (additional bathroom 
easily converted). Company’s elec- 
tric light, gas and water. Main 
drainage. Garage for 2 cars. For 
theirsize the gardens are amongst the 
most beautiful in Sussex. There 
are masses of beautiful flowering 
shrubs, rare trees and thousand of 
bulbs. Rose and Dutch gardens, 
tennis and other lawns, fountain and 
chain of lily ponds; in all about 


PRICE REDUCED FROM £4,500 TO £3,500 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT 





ON 





OPEN TO OFFER 
Regent 2481. 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Illustrated particulars from the Agents: F. L. 


Tel. : 
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Groevenor 5251 (3 lines) CO] | INS & CO] I INS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 
iV . 
= GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTION OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


Of brick and stone, half-timber work, leaded casement windows in oak frames, tiled roof. Occupying a delightful site facing south and west, overlooking a lake of three acres, with boathouse. 











ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE. VIEW OF LAKE FROM THE TERRACE. 
40 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON. EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST. RURAL SURROUNDINGS, 


THE LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
(Built by a well-known architect), IS THE LAST WORD IN MODERN COMFORT AND LABOUR-SAVING. ANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS (fitted lavatory basins), 5 PERFECTLY-FITTED BATHROOMS, MODEL DOMESLIC OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ HALL, SUN 
LOGGIA. IN PERFECT ORDER. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. POLISHED OAK FLOORS. MODERN 
DRAINAGE, PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. surrounding the 
lake with a flight of steps leading to the terrace; tennis court, water garden with pools and fountains, stream, yew hedge avenue; the whole embracing an area of about 


25 ACRES. HUNTING. GOLF. FISHING. THIS QUITE EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY IS FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Order to view of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (Fol. 20,150.) 





HIGH UP, OVERLOOKING AND PRIVATE GATE TO 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL GOLF COURSE 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
(well planned, two maids sufficient). 
Quiet situation. Sandy soil, due South. 
6 BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. Central Heating. 
Oak Floors, 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF OVER 
ONE ACRE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,200 


Particulars from Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 22,257.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


mares NORFOLK & PRIOR es 
Mayfair 8643 Teamwork, 
(7 lines). (Established 1875) Piccy, London. 
(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution) 


14 HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 











“IN THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY ” FALMOUTH HARBOUR HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


A FEW MILES FROM CHIPPENHAM. 


AT THE HEAD OF RESTRONGUET CREEK. IN PRETTY COUNTRY SOUTH OF ALTON, 











’ 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE Ina district well known for its mild and sunny winter climate. A 'RE-CO NSTRUCTED TUDOR HOUSE 











On Two Floors, facing South-east. A GEORGIAN HOUSE 7” dics ? 
‘ : ~ ae : owe ‘ in first-rate order, containing: Sitting hall, 2-3 reception 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. IN WOODED GRO NDS OF 14 ACRES. cae 7 hedpoome & bathrooms, Kitchen (" Aga” cooker), 
Central heating. Electric light. 8 bedrooms, 3 reception — 2 bathrooms, excellent staff sitting room, ete. 
yom ar ee a el 7 wD ‘onr sh) omces, GARAGE. 
EXCELLENT STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE, Main electricity. Unfailing water. Certified drainage. : ; , $ ; 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN with hard tennis court, yews ENTRANCE LODGES. 2 COTTAGES. GARAGE (3). Main supplies. Modern drainage. Central heating. 
a ine ak trees shard ¢ i *k; in all al 
nd fine old oak trees, orchard and paddock ; in all about FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 18 OR II ACRES 
6 ACRES. FREEHOLD _ Agents: NORFOLK & Prior, - above ; LAMB BROS., of garders and land, and with or without 2 Cottages. 
Apply, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 14, Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, Falmouth: or RYAN, BLAKE & WILLIAMS, Llandudno. : ne 
W.1. = (10,379.) (14,714.) Sole Agents: NORFOLK & PRIOR, as above. (15,157.) 











EVON (on the road to the moors in a lovely position). EXOR’S. SALE. A BARGAIN, 
D —Ideal little RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES  ECCLESLEA,”. HASLEMERE (occupying a quiet 


ESTATE of 107 ACRES, comprising unpretentious small E: 3 F ( ving 
house of character with oak beams and some XVth Century THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. position in this lovely residential district). An 
attractive pre-war DETACHED RESIDENCE; 2 reception 


panelling, containing: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception - | ‘ | 2 

: rooms and usual offices and having all modern conveniences. Price 2/6. rooms, 6 bedrooms, | a ae bag ere 5 Rem 
: A feature of the property is an uncommonly fine rock garden SELECTED LISTS FREE. services. | Garage. Sec luded dare en — lawns rang -_ mont q 
with pond and waterfall. Range of model farm buildings and 1 ACRE. — Vacant. For Sale private y or by é a 
productive land. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD.  Estab- RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., Novessber = iacteated partroulons— Cunere . ae, 

aslemere (Tel. : No. 6: . g a: . 63): als 


lished ay be take ver, HEW . CO. : : 
239, High Street, Hxcter "(a 520.) SNE oe. SPS EXETER. at Farnham, Effingham, Dorking and London. 
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smouremet RALPH PAY & TAYLOR =x. 








TWO FASCINATING OLD PERIOD HOUSES FOR SALE 


Petworth, % miles. Chichester, 6 miles. 





omer (aa ses roe 





“MAINLY QUEEN ANNE WITH OLDER | PORTION DATING FROM REIGN OF CHARLES lI. 
Overlooking Village Green. A Link with the Past. Between South Downs and Sea Mentioned in old County Histories 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 3 BAT HROOMS, 9 BEDROOMS. ae 
Main water. Electricity. Central heating. ; Main water. Electricity. Independent hot water. 
GARAGE COTTAGE. STABLING. GARAGES. COTTAGE AVAILABLE. 
GARDENS A SPECIAL FEATURE OLDE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE 
6 ACRES. ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 8 ACRES (more if required). REASONABLE PRICE 


Both of these properties are confidently recommended personally by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


eeTABLiGHED MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.1. Teseone 


1680 10, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 Whitehall 9877-8 











NEAR ASHDOWN FOREST 30 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE: 12 bedrooms, 6 bath- 

















N ATTRACTIVE ROSE AND CREEPER-CLAD RESIDENCE, rooms, 5 reception rooms ; squash court; garage, 5 cottages ; suitable for one 
in excellent order, and standing in delightful grounds of approximately 7 ACRES, who would appreciate the most perfect and secluded grounds, of unusual charm with 
with small lake; 8 Receeoms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms; garage, stabling, own small park and lake adjoining; in all about 50 ACRES. Cost over £50,000, 
chauffeur’s flat and cottage ; £250 per annum ; 7 years’ Lease. PRICE £32,000, FREEHOLD. Only just in the market. More land and cottages 
Sole Agents, MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.1I., as above. available if required. Sole Agents, MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.L., as above. 
LINTSHIRE.—For SALE or to be LET, immediately, ge = wee i ails aa s 1x. 
partly Furnished, without garden ; 5 miles from Rhyl. EICESTERSHIRE. — ESTATE AGENTS. FOR, SALE. Commish Coast.—Charming hae og SIX- 
10 bed. 5 reception. ME JUSE, every convenience 5 — wide vie Ws 
’ I HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., and good garden; £1,200 FREEHOLD. Ideal for Children’s 
Ample garage. Modernised. Private chapel. (ESTABLISHED 1809). MARKET HARBOROUGH. Holidays.—** A 347,” ¢ o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock 
Apply R. E. Biren, Abergele. Specialists in the Sale of Houses and Land. Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 














vimm JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK emu 


Regent 0911 (3 lines). 44 ST JAMES’S PI ACE S W 1 Regent 0911 (3 lines). 
ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 


IN THE HEART OF THE TO GOLFERS JUST AVAILABLE. 
SOUTH ATHERSTONE HUNT In a very favourite Residential District, a few miles from RURAL SUSSEX 





which is one of the most popular hunts in the shires, with several noted Golf Courses and about 

grand country and free of wire. Meets of the Fernie and a 4 . . 

Pytchley within easy reach. First-class Polo at Springhill, 25 MILES FROM LONDON. 
Rugby. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet retired situation. 
3 reception, large garden room, 7 bedrooms 


and 3 bathrooms. 
Central Heating and Main Services. 


CSA Be T INEXPENSIVE 
ARDENS 


of natural beauty, merging into sylvan woodlands carpeted 
with heather and bracken ; in all about 
5 ACRES. 


Confidently recommended by the Agents: Messrs. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 








(L.R. 18,164.) Perfectly secluded in beautifully timbered grounds and 
DELIGHTFUL AND MOST ATTRACTIVE surroundings, close to a village with ’bus service, and 
about 15 miles from the coast. 
HUNTING RESIDENCE (Hinckley 6 miles, Rugby SURREY fi 

11 miles, Leicester 12 miles), in a magnificent position on 
high ground, 400ft. above sea level. The subject of con- Lovely District below Dorking and adjoining CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
siderable recent expenditure and only in the market as the a Common, 7 3 = 
owner has to leave the district for business reasons. Hall, in first-rate order and thoroughly modernised. 2-3 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, complete offices, “* Aga” reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
cooker, servants’ hall, well-fitted cleaning, drying and CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 


washing rooms, 6 best bedrooms, ample maids’ accommoda- Central heating throughout. Co.'s electricity, ete. 


tion, 5 bathrooms. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND with an exceptionally secluded situation and set in 


POWER. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. First-class characteristic old grounds with moat. 

hunting stabling, 13 loose boxes; Garages for 5 cars. 2 COTTAGES. 

Squash court, farmery, forge, ete., riding school. Delightful 2-3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 

Gardens with swimming pool. 2 Cottages and smaller Electric Light. Exceptional Stabling and Garages, Small Farmery, ete. 


Residence ; grooms’ rooms, fox covert and several en- 


closures of pastureland., Central Heating and all conveniences. 


Inexpensive GARDENS, with hard tennis court, walled 


Price for the House wry Cottages and Stabling TWO COTTAGES. SMALL FARMERY. kitchen garden, lake and pasture; about 

Land up to ae as required. 10 OR 30 ACRES 15 ACRES. 
The most complete and well-fitted Hunting Residence avail- Recommended by the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. JAMES 
Able. Reasonable offer for quick sale.—All further par- Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, | STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 








ticulars from JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugby. (R. 6293.) St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 8907.) (L.R. 18,121.) 
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Telephone 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (And at Shrewsbury) 














SUSSEX 


THE SOUTH DOWNS AND WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE SEA. 
A BEAUTIFUL, HISTORICAL RESIDENCE, 
ST. MARY’S, BRAMBER. 


Believed to date from the time of King John. One of the best preserved and most interesting 
specimens of early English architecture, containing : 


AND INNER HALLS, LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION 
17 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
All modern conveniences, including electric light (main), company’s water, central heating. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. 4 COTTAGES. 
AND 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS 


with Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Rose Garden, Charming Woodland, 
Vegetable Garden; in all 


10 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Mount Street, W.1. 


AMIDST 


OUTER ROOMS, 


well-stocked 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 











A REMARKABLE BARGAIN 
A BEAUTIFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
370FT. UP IN A FIRST-CLASS HUNTING DISTRICT. 


75 miles (80 minutes express) from London. 


HALL, BILLIARD AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BEDROOMS, 3) BATHROOMS. 
Modern conveniences. 

FINE STABLING. GARAGES. GROOM'S FLAT. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GARDENS AND PARKLANDS 
IN ALL ABOUT 
33 ACRES 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000 


Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines). 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


26, Dover Street, W.| 


Regent 5681 (6 lines). 


AUCTIONEERS. LAND AGENTS. 





AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


in excellent condition 


AND OCCUPYING AN 


OPEN 


SITUATION ON THE 


SKIRTS OF A TOWN. 





OUT- 


HUNTING WITH V.W.H. AND CRICKLADE 





4 reception, 12 bed, 5 bath rooms, 
servants’ bedrooms. 


MODERN STABLING. LODGE 


7 COTTAGES. 


88 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Details from the Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


GLOUCESTER 


A Comfortable 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 





600FT. UP, NEAR A 
GOLF COURSE. 
4 reception. 8 bed. 


2 bath rooms. 
Central heating. 
Electric light. 


GARAGE FOR 3. 
STABLING FOR 5. 
COTTAGE. 


15 ACRES. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 





Details from the Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 
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F. D. IBBET'T, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY , 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone : REIGATE 2938 











*# |KENT—SURREY BORDERS SPLENDID VIEWS QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Picturesque XVth Century Oak-timbered Barn cleverly con- Delightful situation in a quiet road, 10 minutes station, and 
verted into a small Country Hou by the famous Architect, near two golf courses. 

Mr. Baillie Scott. 


wre 








GuRR (22 miles London; 1 mile electric trains). 
A bracing position adjoining famous heath 


HARMING MODERN RESIDENCE, with | High yet sheitered spot. Due South aspect; distant 





MIDST UNSPOILT. COUNTRY, within duty | Oo ei yranealaccompreatin. faint Hall | Sys,” ions’ bathrooms Reception Kom 
4 Bedrooms, Boxroom, Bathroom, 2-3 Reception Rooms, | Bathroom and good Offices with maid's Sitting Room. Cent al Heating. All Main Services. 
excellent Offices, Garage and Outbuildings. GARAGE. DOUBLE GARAGE. 
About } ACRE of old ORCHARD LAND. All Main Services. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 1} ACRES. 
sake witer and Minivioty. BEAUTIFUL MATURED GARDEN, about } ACRE. The whole Property is in perfect order throughout. 


IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


PRICE £2,550 FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £4,100 






































Owner's Agents: Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, Recomme “pe by the Sole Ayents, F. D. IBBETT, Strongly recommended by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY 
CARD & CO., 125, High Street. Sevenoaks, Kent (Tels. : MOSELY, {RD & CO., Station Road East, OXTED, CARD & CO., 45, High Street, REIGATE (Tel. : 2039): 
1147-8); and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. SURREY (Tae: 240): and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. and at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY CYRIL, JONES, AAL satin | 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: Kens. 0855. sippeom cinerea 
ESTATE AGENT & AUCTIONEER, Facing Station Clock Tower, MAIDENHEAD. | 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS RURAL BERKSHIRE NEAR SONNING GOLF COURSE | 
MINUTES LONDON ELIGHTFUL CHARACTER RESIDENCE | 
| HOUR EXPRESS 40 ME —eo _ TO BE SOLD.—Hall, cloaks (h. and c.), 2 reception 
‘ rooms, capital offices, 4 bedrooms (fitted basins). tiled 
EW MILES BASINGSTOKE.— Distinctive old- bathroom. In perfect order. Electric Lighting; Centrail 
fashioned GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in first-class Heating, Telephone, Gas. 2 Garages. Charming Garden 
condition and placed amidst charming walled gardens with lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, and a_ piece 
and miniature parklands ; lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed of woodland. 
and dressing, 3 bathrooms; main electricity and main Strongly recommended by Sole Agent: CYRIL JONEs, 
water, central heating ; entrance lodge, excellent garage ; A.A.I1., as above. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES. NLY. £2.250.—Most attractive MODERN FREE- 
Very low price will be accepted for immediate SALE. O HOLD RESIDENC ~% ee ee ge 
lanecis ite. . a iri nd dressing rooms, 2 baths (h. and ¢.), lounge hall, 
Espec a, — for mgr oa ng desiring ppm fitted cloaks (h. and ¢.), good offices. Electric 
ee oe a a a Lighting and *Power; constant hot water. Garage. 
London. Well-timbered Gardens and small field. A BARGAIN. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, Might be Let. 
$.W.3. (Kens, 0855.) HIS CHARMING PROPERTY with large Strongly recommended by CYRIL JONES, A.A.L.. as above. 
a AS A RS 
hall, 2 spacious reception, fitted cloaks (h. and c.), ON THE THAMES AT EGHAM : 
model offices including maids’ sitting room, bath and rte te H 
- tos Pa ggg "Peerage 5 : * ley i LY PLACED, adjoining Runny- } 
SOMERSET Cane ee art aed tte inet ett pete | BEtieue., Cnigie SMALL RESIDENCE with 3 large | 
UNIQUE SMALL ESTATE. Garden, orehard and paddock; in all about 5 ACRES. Malin Water, Bieetricty and. Drainage ; Central Heating 
TO BE SOLD AT ONLY £2,750 PRIVATELY, OR = Guana Geren. Delightful Garden, tennis 
20 ACRES. ONLY £3,500, BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON’ NOVEMBER 2p, next, [| Telephone. orp FOR SALE. AT. GREATLY 
OR £38,000 WITH 4 ACRES. Strongly recommended by the Sole Agent: CYRIL REDUCED PRICE. ied by Cai JONES, A.A.I., as abov 
[ES ans re ¢ ) ,asi e, 
EW MILES TAUNTON (lovely district and good JONES, A.A.1., as above. Strongly recommendec 
- LaF 250ft. up, south aspect).—Characteristic 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, in perfect order: main 
electricity and water, Aga cooker : large hall, 3 reception, RIDGE 
8 bed, bath, excellent offices ; good garage and stabling, ON A SURREY SANDSTONE EWS 
small farmery; fascinating walled garden, excellent FACING SOUTH AND ENJOYING LOVELY VIEWS. 
orcharding and rich meadows. AN EXCELLENT 
DELIGHTFUL LITTLE PROPERTY. MODERN HOUSE 
Details of BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton On two floors and with finely- 
Road, 5.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) proportioned rooms. ; 








HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 2 BATHROOMS AND CAPITAL 


PROPERTIES WANTED ities OFFICES 
All main services and central heating. 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES REALLY CHARMING 


OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND A 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY — 





with magnificent rhododendrons, 





EF L. MERCER & CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, tennis court, kitchen garden ; in all 
+» 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 (Tel.: Regent 2481) who 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF ABOUT 3% ACRES 
COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES PRICE FREEHOLD 
AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR ONLY £3,400 


THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 











Owner’s Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





Rourchasers’ COUNRNY RESIDENCES of CHARACY ES FFO 
urchasers, iS oO - T su LK (Ipswich 20 miles).—A _ quietly 
OR, SALE AS GOING N, MODEL : \ 

TER, "with by SAP DU Id — DAIRY FARM (attested Hera) within i London, Re ai eeek ee ee ae see 
< pny Will canes Che Cae ts oom f " - 1 tile market town, comprising Gentleman’s Residence, Pseagpay ps > we The Resid rom t 1e hig hway and approac a 
ne wales teenie wathe to Gamma teat osm r price with cottage, complete range farmbuildings ; all modern Hai lpg dt ag le Residence conte ains : Hall, lounge ha 
oh Eataniehe or Yeoh ot Hh EPHERD, conveniences, latest appliances ; 60 acres splendid pastures, ining room, drawing room, boudoir, 9 principal bedrooms 
rs) r Yeovil, who will respect their confidence. additional land available. Valuable building frontages °% ™aids’ rooms, convenient offices. Spacious lawns an 

easily developed without prejudicing farm. Unique oppor- grounds studded with fine cedars and other coniferous an 

WANTED: in South or West of England, a COUNTRY _ tunity for anyone requiring comfortable home with remunera- _h@tdwood trees. Prolific vegetable gardens. Garages.  nneeee 
ESTATE up to 1,000 ACRES, with trout and/or tive dairy and marketegarden_ business.—Principals only, ight, etc. To be Let on a 21-years’ Lease. REN'T £200 PEK 
salmon fishing. A medium-sized house.—Full particulars to “A 346,” c/o CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street. ANNUM.—Full partic ulars from BENNETT, Sons & BOND 


























RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne. Covent Garden, W.C.2. Chartered Surveyors, Buckingham. 
‘ 
WANTED TO RENT TO, GET. GEORGIAN HOUSE (with or without Park MORTON HALL 
FROM APRIL, 1939 and stables); also BIJOU LUXURY COTTAGE 
UNFURNISHED 4 HO USE (2 garages).—ORLEBAR, Crawley Park, Blete Soe: Midway between Retford and Worksop (4 miles). 
20 miles London (South-West). O LET QN LEASE ~d 3 to 5 years, > Runt or 
reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. OR SALE (North Devon).—Modernised old-fashioned nfurnishec with early possession. . ne nage 
Facing South or South-West: secluded ; countrified. F HOUSE; 3 reception rooms, 8-11 bedrooms, 2 bath- contains 5 reception rooms, I 2 prince ipal bedrooms and 
Particulars and rental to “ A. 349,” c/o Cou NTRY Lire rooms. 67 ACRES. Fishing; shooting.—* A. 348,” c/o cae oe : Central he Stee; ctuaane Reus team 
hoes. 20. Tavistock Strect. C } CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garde - cee, Sears EERIE 5 CHOOSETEN 
Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. wW.ice LIFE Offices Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, aw tt oe Stabling and Garage for 3 cars. Entrance Late 
sates and 2 other Cottages. The Grounds are tastefully arrange: 
REQUIRED Foy RENT, (Surrey, Sussex or Kent) and inexpensive to maintain, and there is a well-stocked 
small $ 50 to 100 ACRES (not clay soil), kitchen garden. Good mixed Shooting over 1,700 Acres. 
with ge ntleman’s small Residence; good garden; green- og toy sg > Sy aaa Pn wre For further particulars and order to view, apply to:— 
house, etc. —‘* A. 350,” ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavis- re Bar, Southampton G,F.A.1. BEEVOR & WEETMAN, Chartered Land Agents, 43, Bridegate, 
tock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Business Established over 100 years. Retford. 





























COUNTRY 


MESSENGER & MORGAN Peonn see 


TUNSGATE, GUILDFORD. Land & Estate Agents. 


LIFE. XIX. 


Oct. 22nd, 1938. 





Chartered Surveyors. 





SURROUNDED BY A LANDED ESTATE 


43 miles from Guildford. 


District renowned for sporting and social amenities. HOOft. up. 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN A BEAUTIFUL SETTING. 
Approached by drive through picturesque 
woodland, It contains; Entrance hall, 3 re 
ception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Electric light. Main water. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. 


GARAGES. STABLING, 
Gardener's cottage. 


FORMAL GARDENS 


of great attraction, Kitchen garden. Fernden 
tennis court, paddocks and woodland ; in all 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


(Folio 7000.) 





ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: MESSENGER & MorGAN, Chartered Surveyors, Guildford. 


ADJOINING LAND PRESERVED AS PERMANENT OPEN SPACE 


Only 2 miles from centre of Guildford. High up enjoying panoramic views 





Oak-panelled entrance hall, spacious lounge, 
panelled dining room, study, model domestic 
offices, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Constant hot water. 


Main services. 


TERRACED GARDENS AND SMALL 
PADDOCK ; in all about 


1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Owner's 


Agents: MESSENGER & MORGAN, Chartered Surveyors, Guildford. 





(Folio 825.) 











MESSRS. MESSENGER & MORGAN as Agents for the LARGER TYPE OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
AND ESTATES IN SURREY AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTIES, 

will be pleased to receive inquiries from prospective purchasers. Vendors are also invited to consult as to the best 

method of effecting a sale of their property. 


ESTATE OFFICES: TUNSGATE, GUILDFORD. (Phone : 2092.) 











W. HUGHES & SON, LTD.. BY DIRECTION OF THE RT. HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 1, UNITY STREET, 
COLLEGE G meted ‘BRISTOL, 1. THE TRING PARK ESTATE 
Established 1832. Telegrams : ‘* Hugestat, Bristol.” IN THE COUNTIES OF HERTS AND BUCKS 
Telephone: Bristol 20710. 
“4 = THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES, SITUATE IN THE TOWN AND PARISH OF TRING AND IN THE 
PARISHES OF ASTON CLINTON, BUCKLAND, DRAYTON BEAUCHAMP, CHOLESBURY, WIGGINGTON, 

MARSWORTH AND LONG MARSTON, viz.: 


11 WELL-EQUIPPED FARMS. 
SMALL HOLDINGS, ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGES. 
SHOP PROPERTY. 
RESIDENCE KNOWN AS “MISWELL HOUSE,” 
THE TOTAL AREA BEING ABOUT 
1,916 ACRES 


WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, BY 





A GLOUCESTERSHIRE BARGAIN 


TRING. 


Messrs. 
STAFFORD, ROGERS and A. W. MERRY, Ltd., 
AT THE ROSE AND CROWN HOTEL, TRING, ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 31st, 1938, AT TWO SESSIONS, 





iv ‘Cc ‘kK <D 2 O'CLOCK P.M., UNLESS IN THE MEANTIME SOLD PRIVATELY. 
ONLY £2,250 WITH 4% ACRES. viz., 11 O'CLOCK A.M., AND O'CLOCK SS Ss 


’ 8 Particulars, with Plan and Conditions of Sale, may be had of H. G. HEAD, Esq., Tring Park Estate Office ; of Messrs. 
MU cians S5GA. wo te tenoliieiy cantonal Horwoop & JAMES, Solicitors, Aylesbury; or of the Auctioneers, LEIGHTON BuzzaARp (Tel. 3140), and BEDFORD 
and timbered grounds with drive approach. Many period (Tel. 2966). 

features, including much good panelling. Hall, 3 reception, 
8 to 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services, central 











heating. Garages and stabling. SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. By Order of the Mortgagees. MUST BE SOLD. 
(A further 53 Acres, with farm buildings, available.) ET, with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, = 
T°. BG E BER RY HOUSE,” near Seascale, on the West SOUTH COAST— NEAR WORTHING 
Recommended from personal Inspection by W. HUGHES | Coast, containing 3 reception rooms, six bedrooms, 2 bath- EAUTIFULLY RENOVATED XVItI CEN 
pci: sce cine werent ) rooms and w.e.; garage; public water, electric light; rURY RESIDENCE, in favourite part of Sussex ; 





on main road but with complete seclusion in own grounds 
and with useful entrance lodge; within easy access to 
the City by fast electric trains. 


facing sea ; near station and golf course. 
Further particulars from WM. HESKETT & Son, Chartered 
Land Agents, Penrith. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


AN [DEAL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORT 

ING ESTATE of 272 RES.—The Residence 
has been the aon of lavish pone and is fitted 
with every modern convenience. 5 reception, 15-17 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Fine Garages and Stabling. Timbered 
grounds with walled garden. SWIMMING POOL ; pasture 
and woodland. Excellent pheasant shoot. Grouse shooting 
obtainable, also salmon fishing in the Wye. 


THREE MILES OF TROUT FISHING. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


Full particulars from the Agents, W. HUGHES & Son, 
Ltp., Bristol. (20,164.) 





TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
SOMERSET 
WO. SEMI-DETACHED COUNTRY RESI- 


ENCES, situated on the outskirts of small market 
town. Easily convertible into one. Many interesting 
features, including unique oak staircase, oak floors, etc. 


Large gardens. 
FREEHOLD. £900. 
Apply, W. HuGues & Son, Ltp., Bristol. 

















FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET _ 





THE WHITE COTTAGE, 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 
SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY FURNISHED HOUSE, 
SITUATED ON TIE BEACH. 


Three double bedrooms, charming lounge, dining room, 


large kitchen (with ‘‘ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 


VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 


Can be viewed any time by appointment. 


S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
(Phone: Croydon 1472.) 


Accommodation 
Entrance Porch; LOUNGE HALL, 21ft. by 12ft. 
LOUNGE, 27ft. 9in. by 21ft.; DINING ROOM, Isft: 
by 15ft.:  exeellent Domestic Offices: Cloakroom ; 
6 BEDROOMS: DRESSING ROOM: 2 BATHROOMS, 
Electric light. Main water. 
Excellent drainage system. Central heating. 
Garage and other useful outbuildings. 
Beautiful grounds, inexpensive of upkeep, ensuring 
complete privacy. 
THE LODGE, 

situated at entrance off main road, and containing: 2 
reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete. 

The whole constitutes a fine small Gentleman's Residence 
inexpensive to maintain, eminently suitable for City 
business gentleman who prefers the health of the South 
Coast to the fogs of London. 

PRICE £3,600. OFFERS CONSIDERED. 

To view apply the SOLE AGENTS: 

HOWES & CO., 10, Chapel Road, WORTHING. 
(Tel. No.: Worthing 579), 
who have a large and extensive register of attractive 
Properties for SALE. 
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TOTTENHAM 


COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7800) 


MAPLE & CO., ir. 
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DELIGHTFUL 
TO BE SOLD OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


and 5, Grafton Street, 


FREEHOLD. 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., 


A FINE REPLICA OF 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
Standing in a Park of 50 ACRES, 

4 reception. rooms. 
Lounge. 
Billiard room, 
§ bedrooms. 

3 bathrooms, ete. 
Panelling and Oak Floors. 
Electricity, Fitted 
Basins, ete., ete. 
GARAGE, STABLES. 
COTTAGE, 


TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


Tottenham Court Road, W.1; 


IN A FAVOURITE HUNTING DISTRICT UNDER AN HOUR OF TOWN 


And facing Golf Course. 





Mayfair. 








A GENUINE XVITH CENTURY GEM ONLY 12 


Full of old oak with massive beams, open fireplaces, old tiled roof. ete. 





OLD-WORLD GARDENS OF 


Lounge and Cloakroom. 


Panelled 


dining and morning 


rooms, 
Music room. 
Modern lounge. 
6 bedrooms. 
3 bathroous. 


U's al offices. 


Central Heating and all 
Main Services. 


GARAGE 
AND BUNGALOW. 


ABOUT 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN 





2 ACRES SURROUNDING THE RESIDENCE. 











Full details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., Tottenham Court Road: or 5. Grafton Street, W.1. 
FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
es ee pian a « " 
EW FOREST.—Unique oppor tS ——— a a BESERSELSDR 
charmingly furnished COL R RESIDEN( set ’ 
in extraordinarily beautiful surroundings with its own private x Lducation w AUCTION AND ESTATE 
park. To Let for 6 months from November Ist. 5 reception w® ¢ 
rooms and billiards room, 12 principal and secondary bed- x Py 


Central heating 
and stabling for 
(Phone : 


rooms, modern bathrooms and sanitation. 
and electric light. Nice gardens. Garages, 
5 hunters.— Apply, WooLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury. 
2491.) 


CHARMING BUNGALOW 


\midst rural surroundings ; about 3 miles from Orpington 
Station (S. Electric), good service to Town. 


ABOUT 7% ACRES 

including some woodland and road frontage. 
BUNGALOW 

with all modern fittings and appliances : 


2 reception, 2 bed, kitchenette and bathroom, 
offices. 





lounge hall, 
usual 
Fuel store. Heated greenhouse. 
TENNIS COURT, FRUIT TREES, SUNKEN ROCK 

GARDEN AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £2,250. 

Open to reasonable offer. 
WOULD SELL WITH LESS LAND. 


Appointment to view. 


Garage. 


ARTHUR RAY & CO., Station Approach, 
Orpington, Kent. (Phone 305). 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, Salisbury. 











Please give 
Generously 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 














EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branchis of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss Kaxpaue. Ist Class 
Mmplomes, Fdinbargh Treining Sceheol 
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MARVELLOUS 
MICHAEUMAS DAISIES 


Selected from our famous collection of 
over 100 varieties 
*AUTUMN QUEEN. Rosy mauve. 5 ft. October. 


s. Os. each 

BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. Glorious Red. 
34 ft. September. 1s. 6d. each 

F. R. DURHAM ag: mauve. 35 ft. 

. each 
*GAYBORDER BEAUTY Rosy mauve. 3 ft. 
September. 9d. each 

*GAYBORDER PRIDE. Light Parma Violet. 4 ft. 
1s. 6d. each 


Sept ’ 
“GAYBORDER SUPREME. Rech volet rose. 31 ft 
eptember. 2s. Od. each 
*H. BREWERTON. Large pink. 4 ft. 


9d. each 
LILAC TIME. Clear lilac. Best New Dwarf. | ft 
September. 9d. eac 
*MELBOURNE MARVEL. Deep violet rose. 4 ft. 
October. 1s. 6d. each 
‘MELBOURNE MAUVE. Lovely on mauve. 3 ft. 
ptember. 1s. 6d. each 
OWEN WELLS. ame blue. 3 ft. 


9 
STRAW ry RRIES & CREAM. Soft salmon pink. 
4 t. September. 1s. Od. each 


These 12 magnificent modern varieties listed at 
14/- for 12/-. Carriage paid for Cash with order, 
Smaller orders add 6d. for postage. 

*Raised by us. 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES LTD. 
MELBOURNE :: :: DERBYSHIRE 


THE HOME OF HARDIER HARDY PERENNIALS 





September. 
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September. 


September. 


Lists free on demand 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
CHARGES 


HE Small Estate 


Announcements is 16/8 per inch 


charge for 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 


charge of 12/Io. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “ Country Life,’ Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

















Oct. 


22nd, 193s. 


OF SOME 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF 


LONDON’S CHOICEST 
COLLECTIONS OF 


ANTIQUES AND 
ORIENTAL 


ART 


Showing at the 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION together with other 
FINE ARTS 


will form a special feature in 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 





OCTOBER 29th 





COUNTRY 














Klephants 
im Africa 


Frank Melland 


With Illustrations by 


STUART TRESILIAN 


Foreword by the RIGHT HON. THE 
EARL OF ONSLOW, P.C., G.B.E. 


Mr. MELLAND, well known as a writer 
and broadcaster on Africa, gives here an 
intimate study of the elephant, claiming 
that it is the most interesting and intelligent 
of animals. Wild animals and domesti- 
cated, hostile and friendly, young and old, 
are all dealt with, and, while dispelling 
many popular misconceptions, the story 
is spiced with thrilling tales of adventure. 
A book for all animal lovers of any age 
as well as for the specialist. 


Med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Contents include :—Charges and 
Stampedes—Rogues and Vagabonds 


—Breeding—Control—Domestication 
—Training Methods. 





Prospectus gladly sent upon request | 





A COUNTRY LIFE 
AUTUMN BOOK | 
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o _— Wachenfeld, a Hitler’s home at 
Berchtesgaden, is described and illustrated in 
the November issue of ‘‘ Homes and Gardens.” 
In a lovely setting, with a view which has been 
called the finest in Europe, provided with its 
own aerodrome, the chalet was designed by 
Hitler himself. It is the private life of the 
Fiihrer with his guests, his architect and his 
pets, which is pictured, and the illustrations 
include a view of the pine-panelled study where 
Mr. Chamberlain was received by the Chancellor. 


Articles dealing with subjects of domestic interest 
include : 
RIGHT WAYS WITH OLD BEAMS 
NEW WALLPAPERS 
FITTED BASINS IN BEDROOMS 


AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR “ DRESSING THE 
DRESSING-TABLE 


OTHER FEATURES of the issue include the 


following articles: 
A MODERN BUNGALOW 
AS WE WERE 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSWOMEN 
THE INTERESTING AGE 
SOME RECIPES FROM SCOTLAND 
CHOOSING A DOWN QUILT 
THE DRESS WORLD 


PLANNING AN ALL-OCCASIONS OUTFIT 
NEW FASHIONS IN ACCESSORIES 


GARDEN SECTION : 


SMALL GARDENS IN HAMPSTEAD 
PLANNING FOR SPRING EFFECT 
TRANSFORMING AN OLD GARDEN 
HOW TO SUCCEED WITH ROSES 


OMES « GARDENS 


“COUNTRY LIFE” PUBLICATION 


Price One Shilling 


FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS, OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


“HOMES & GARDENS,” 20, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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WOODCOCK 


HERE are a certain number of home-breeding snipe 

in almost every English county, and one usually puts 

up a few in suitable places before the migrant snipe 

begin to come in. This year and last year I have noticed 

a diminution in home-bred snipe. It is, perhaps, not 
a thing one can be absolutely certain about, for snipe are very 
erratic birds, and there is never a certainty that they will be where 
they are expected ; but in general it would seem that the abnormal 
spring weather followed by the drought has meant a heavy loss 
of nests which should have provided a young pair or more. As a 
clutch seldom exceeds four eggs, and casualties are fairly high, 
it is probable that each breeding pair contribute a pair of young 
birds—certainly not more. This year snipe seem to be very few 
and far between. 

Jack snipe are and always have been far less common than 
the ordinary snipe, and I think that most shooting men will agree 
that they are far less common than they used to be—whether 
because of the long spell of mild winters or from some other cause 
it is hard to say, but in pre-War days any general shoot whose 
boundaries covered ground where a few snipe could be flushed 
would always contribute a few little jack snipe to the bag during 
the season. Of late years I have seen few. 

Jack are always earlier than the full snipe, and begin to reach 
the coast between mid-September and mid-October. Tradition 
has it that they are the forerunners or guides of the woodcock, 
and that in a year when jack snipe come in abundantly and early, 
woodcock will come in early and in quantity. 

There seems to be reason to doubt this, for ’cock seldom 
come in before the third week in October, and, if it is a late and 
open season in the Baltic, they do not arrive in quantity till later 
in the year. The common snipe come in at the same time as the 
woodcock, but it seems to be a slow and long-sustained process 
rather than a sudden mass invasion such as is a real “ fall of 
*cock.” They come in small groups of four and six birds, pairs 
and singles, and keep coming till December. There are, on 
occasion, later movements, but these are more probably birds 
coming down from hard weather conditions in the north of Britain 
rather than a true overseas immigration. Most snipe pair early 
in January and leave us by March, but many remain and 
breed. 

In a mild winter snipe may be found almost everywhere, 
but a spell of frost concentrates them near the unfrozen marsh 
ground or by running water. A water meadow of tussock grass 
may then be full of snipe, which disappear when the thaw sets in. 
They do not move on to the moors of the west or the open 
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bogs of Ireland, but redistribute themselves in a number of 
quiet and suitable feeding grounds. 

In the early part of the hunting season one sees many ’cock 
flushed when hounds are thrown into cover, and in this way one 
can arrive at a very fair estimate of what the main October immigra- 
tion has been. It is not a matter which we can in any way predict, 
but it is quite clear that the mild winters and autumns of recent 
years are enough in themselves to account for a decline in snipe 
and ’cock as migrants. 

The excessively dry springs and summers have undoubtedly 
hit our home-breeding snipe and ’cock rather badly, and, where 
they were manifestly increasing a few years ago, it is now doubtful 
if they are holding their own. In pre-War days some coverts 
on various estates were famous for their ’cock values. These con- 
ditions still prevail in Ireland, but few coverts are now preserved 
specially for woodcock, and the last time I shot a once famous covert, 
which used to hold an average of eighty ’cock in early November, 
we only shot a score. 

I talked with the keeper, who knew the ground well and whose 
father had actually keepered the ground before him. Could any 
change in the woodland or conditions be held responsible ? We 
concluded that there was little if any change. The wood still 
held masses of holly and holm oak. The situation on the downs 
does not mean a great tree growth, and in general the type of scrub 
tree growth has remained unchanged. The valley below is fed 
by chalk springs and still unspoilt. It was, we concluded, simply 
because the birds were not there. They had not come over. 

In general, most shooting men reported few ’cock about 
during last season. A few good reports came from the coast, 
but in general it was a poor season. Indeed, in the south-east 
hardly any wildfowl came in at all, and both duck and waders 
were few. It is probable that until we have a moderately hard 
winter and the Baltic closes early, we shall be unable to make any 
real estimate of the diminution in fowl of all kinds, which is 
accepted by most naturalists and sportsmen as being a matter 
of serious concern so far as western Europe is concerned. Every- 
one is agreed about the decline, and timely restrictions on the 
undue commercial exploitation of wildfowl will have to be imposed. 

Careful preservation, if carried out by international agreement, 
may well build up stocks again—not to the vast head that Nature 
carried a century ago, but to whatever modern conditions will 
permit. It is a matter which concerns the coast wildfowlers 
very seriously, but this question of fowl also affects every shoot 
where there is a pond or a stream and occasional duck and a few 
snipe are to be expected in suitable weather. mM. &. C...P. 





SOLUTION to No. 455 


The clues for this appeared in Oct. 15th issue. 
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(V\(O}(D)(K)/A) S(O} F(F IE) N\(D\E)(RI[S) I. Is one of them com- 

URE NIRIRALRRAIRRIO/RN'E) —lsining at being run 

C/OJNI CIE) |TIENDIRSIMIAIGIIIC) , andar across. It comes 
BMNNGC!E/EINIRIWO) from London (three 


words 4, 5) 


AISIPIURIEMELIEIAIRIN| words. 4. 
_A Iway of the past 
SIMCTIMIYIMMIPINNID) * (our tetrers) | 
ILINGIULISIEILICMNTIBILIS) «Mes bso 
LIS TMU than ge agp ee sm 
5. In e en ey are 
cee a3 mia : always found in restau- 

ants (4) 
ACROSS. 6. Refreshing combination of 
They are for use in 26 (6) arts and nature (10) 


he 
8. London terminus (10) 7. The engineer, not the writer 
9. A scuffle in the attempt to (10) 
get us sleepers (6) 11. It’s a boon to have seats as 
19. They should not be taken in arranged (5) 
a hurry (two words, 4, 6) 12. Past part of a present railway 
13. To arrive (5) (three letters) 
16. Its railways are now under 13. Third-class passengers in 
a different State (7) early days (6) 
17. Frequently consisting of five 14. It gave comfort in an 
each side (5) extremity (10) 
18. Chairman of the company, 15. Eliminate a bend (10) 
perhaps (5) 16. Two articles as found in a 
19. It is looked for in posters (3) French luncheon basket ? (6) 
20. For drivers or passengers (3) 20. The noise of the milk cans, 
21. See 2 down perhaps (5) 
22. Musical pace of 10 across (5) 24. Strange bird lost in the 
23. It is high at a mile a minute muddle (3) 
(7) 26. Aspect of travel of which the 
25. A guard who kept his eyes Victorians were more con- 
open (5) scious (5) 
28. It doesn’t mean that the 27. Standard that raised a battle 
parcels go first (two words, (5) 
7, 3) 28. Another railway of the past 
31. Synonym for 1 down (6) (four letters) 
32. The train might go through 29. A singular kind of train, but 
it in Suffolk or over it (10) satisfactory (4) 
33. If it were up, it would come 30. With a pound I see a French 


second (6). 


cathedral (4) 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 456 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY 
Lirf, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed {in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 456, COUNTRY 
Lire, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, October 25th, 1938. 


The winner of Crossword No. 455 is 


Sir James de Hoghton, Hoghton, Preston, Lancashire 


THE RAILWAY AGE 


CROSSWORD No. 456 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


URNS thought that man was made 
to mourn, a philosophy that seems to 
be very depressing. Whether that is 
so or not, it is certain that he was 
made to experiment. We have seen 

much of the result of his restlessness and 
seeking for something new in the dog world 
in the course of the present century, and even 
in the years that have followed the Great War. 
One might have imagined that we had plenty 
of terriers at the opening of the twentieth 
century, yet several have since been rescued 
from obscurity and introduced to a wider public. 
Thirty-eight years ago West Highland White 
terriers were just becoming known. Their 
near relatives, the cairns, had to wait eight or 
nine years before they made their début on 
the show-bench. 

Sealyhams did not come to England until 
1910; Border terriers were a little later; and 





MISS MACFIE’S NORWICH TERRIER, TINY TIM 


OF BIFFIN 


since 1918 we have had Kerry Blues, Lakeland, 
Norwich, and Staffordshire bull-terriers. Cairns 
and West Highlanders belonged to a variety 
that had been common in the Western Isles 
of Scotland and the adjacent mainland for a 
century or more, and merely awaited develop- 
ment. The Staffordshires are descendants of 
the earlier crosses made between bulldog and 
terrier before the whites were produced. 
Kerry Blues were familiar in parts of Ireland 
when the red Irish terrier was all the rage. 
The Sealyham, Lakeland, and Norwich are 
all tangible expressions of man’s desire to make 
something from various crosses that he thought 
would be more suitable for his particular needs 
than those that existed already. They had 
not become standardised, however, until 
exhibitors took them up and started to breed 
for show purposes. News of the Norwich 
terriers was slow in percolating through to 
the general public, which is rather strange, as 
undergraduates at Cambridge had met them 
years ago, and some had been induced to breed 
and work them. It was not until 1932 that the 
Kennel Club admitted them to its registers 
under the heading of “Any Other Variety.’ 
Since then they have attracted a fair number 
of breeders, and classes are put on for them 


at the leading shows. Major F. Chambers 
will judge them at Cruft’s show next February, 
and challenge certificates will be offered. 
A sufficient number had been registered for 
them to receive a separate classification and 
championship status by 1935. 

We give to-day a picture of Tiny Tim of 
Biffin, the property of Miss Macfie, Capel 
Grove Kennels, Capel St. Mary, Ipswich, a 
member of Cruft’s Dog Show Society. Tim 
has done a good deal of winning, and his 
progeny have won challenge certificates, reserve 
for that honour, best puppy, best novice, and 
so on. Miss Macfie has also been doing un- 
commonly well with her Dalmatians at the big 
shows, and her Colonsay Sundowner is siring 
lovely puppies. She must be a busy woman, 
as she takes boarders and instructs pupils in 
kennel management. 

The name of Norwich terrier seems to 
have been used some 
sixty years ago by Mr. 
Nichols of Wymondham, 
who had a strain of small 
red terriers, and another 
of the first breeders was 
Mr. F. Low, a veterinary 
surgeon, who was a keen 
hunting man. Mr. J. E. 
Cooke, Master of the 
Norwich Staghounds, 
got a bitch from Mr. 

Low. Mr. Richard Hoare 
bought some from Law- 
rence, who lived at 
Chesterton, outside 
Cambridge, and in his 
time supplied many dogs 
of all sorts to sporting 
undergraduates. He is 
said to have bred them 
down from small Irish 
terriers. Some of the 
Norwich terriers found 
their way to the United 
States, where they were 
much esteemed by 
Masters of Hounds for 
their pluck in going to 
ground. They were sent 
out by a man named Jones of Market Har- 
borough, who is also said to have sold some to 
the ex-King of Spain. It will be inferred from 
these remarks that they are real sporting 
terriers, prized for their courage and ability to 
kill vermin, rabbits, or go to ground 

They must be small and short on the leg, 
the approved height being from roins. to 12ins. 
at the shoulder, and they should weigh from 
1olb. to 14lb., the ideal weight given in the 
standard being 11lb. Although so small, they 
have plenty of substance for their size, and are 
by no means weedy. The colour is red or 
black-and-tan, and grizzle-and-tan is recognised 
as admissible. The coat is hard and wiry and 
lies close to the body. The muzzle is foxy, 
yet strong, and the skull is wide and slightly 
rounded. Ears may be either erect or dropped ; 
back short to medium, quarters strong, neck 
short and strong, tail docked to medium length. 

The classification for next February’s 
show is now under consideration, and the 
secretary will be glad to hear from any members 
who have suggestions to make about guarantees 
and specials. Mrs. Bartleet’s Japanese, Yoshi- 
teru. Mikazuki, illustrated last week, was 
awarded the challenge certificate and best of 
breed at the Scottish Kennel Club show. 
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The Country Book for 
The Country House 


The Old 
Enehantment 


by 
SIDNEY ROGERSON 


With 21 superb woodcuts 

























VISCOUNT HALIFAX 
says in his foreword 
““M-. Rogerson’s sketches of English 
character and the English scene depict 
various aspects of the countryside. I 
recommend them unreservedly to the 
attention of all Englishmen.” 


A. G. STREET 


“One does not suspect the enchantment 
of these sketches until one has fallen under 
their spell. To my mind Cockle’s valua- 
tion of farms and expensive motor-cars 
needs to be headlined in every paper in the 
country. Anyone who appreciated the 
country life of years ago will appreciate 
reading this book.”’ 


8s. 6d. 


net 


NICHOLSON 





& WATSON 














QUEEN'S -The Original —— SPORTSMAN 'S - Dr 











OLD MASTERS 
An Exhibition for COLLECTORS 
and CONNOISSEURS of fine art 
DAILY 10-6. SATURDAYS 10-1 


DUDLEY CUTBILL 


22, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 














RIFLES 


43, SACKVILLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY, Wl. 

















APPOINTMENT 
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Tenova socks stay up under their own 
power. The band at the top, con- 
taining Lastex yarn, adjusts _ itself 
instantly to your leg, supports the 
socks gently but firmly all through the 
day—and goes to the laundry with 
them. For town, 3/6, 4/6, 5/6 and 7/6. 
For tennis, from 3/6. For golf, 7/6. 
Black Silk for evening, 7/6 and 12/6. 
Obtainable from good shops for men. 


TENOVA self-supporting socks 


eg. Trade Mark 506265. Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974. 


Stephens Brothers Ltd., Distributors for Tenova Ltd. 
157-161 Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Regent 2424 
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As vou walk thro 
suite that conveys, as 
pleated backs are an 


ugh Waring & Gillow’s showrooms, you will see many a 
this one does, an atmosphere of graceful living. The 
inspiration from the Regency period and the beautiful 


Krocatelle covering is in keeping The Settee (5 ft. Sins. long) is 


424 10 0, the Easy 


Chairs are 412 15 0 each Catalogues sent on request 


WARING & GILLOW ‘i, OXFORD ST Wi 











Figs 
STRATHMORE & VICEROY of INDIA 


to SPANISH MAIN + South AMERICA 
WEST AFRICA + CAPE TOWN- 
TRISTAN DA CUNHA - ST. HELENA 


x 14 JANUARY - 32 DAYS: FROM 64GNs 
* * 20 JANUARY - 46 DAYS: FROM 92 GNs 


Apply 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1., 130 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Australia House, W.C.2, or Agents. 


7 
? 2) - FOR SUN IN WINTER 








HOW ARD’S 
Easy Chairs 0° 





THE FINEST THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 





HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


(Late of Berners Street) 
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LADY RAVENSDALE AT THE MEET OF THE QUORN AT EYE KETTLEBY, 
NEAR MELTON MOWBRAY 


Lady Ravensdale is the eldest daughter of the late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston by his first 
marriage with Miss Mary Leiter, and succeeded to the Barony of Ravensdale at his death 
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THE WORLD OF THE 
HORSE 


N a week we shall have reached the end of another 
October. ‘‘ How glorious are the scarlet and golden 
trees,’”’ writes Mr. Hugh Clutterbuck on another page 
of this issue, “ how delights the heart to see the hounds 

in dappled glory eagerly snuffling beneath them. , 
In youth October is the month of hope, to dream of the 
glorious season that is to follow—to make up your mind 
to hunt all you can, whether it be with foxhounds, harriers 
or beagles, or perhaps ail three.”” A few weeks ago we thought 
otherwise, but, happily, the lowering clouds have lightened. 
They have lightened, too, over the Turf, and the flat-racing 
season, which showed every sign of expiring in unmitigated 
gloom, has come to a much more cheerful end than most 
of us anticipated. The Cambridgeshire may have had its 
disappointments for many, but the victory of the French 
outsider at least provided a thrill. And now that the 
season is over, we may reflect on the great part which the 
racing and breeding of horses plays in the economy of 
this country. So far as racing is concerned, during the 
year 1937, 1,740 two year olds, 1,323 three year olds, 
769 four year olds, and 1,163 of five years and upwards— 
a total of 4,995—carried colours under Jockey Club rules. 
This is a record for any one season’s racing. As for the 
stakes, their total net value was £730,282 odd in England, 
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£39,787 in Scotland, and £27,844 in Ireland. ‘The number 
of races run for in Great Britain was 1,981 ; in Ireland, 418. 

This is impressive. What is even more impressive 
is the picture of the great business of the breeding of 
thoroughbred stock, as it has developed in this country 
since the beginning of the century. A few weeks ago 
“Royston” told us that “ the longer I live, the more convinced 
I become that the breeding of bloodstock is one of Britain’s 
most valuable industries ; it is one that has an influence 
upon all the markets of the world. ‘The people connected 
with it have an abundance of optimism which in times of 
stress never lets them down.” The figures speak for 
themselves as to the truth of this contention. In the last 
issue of the “ Register of Thoroughbred Stallions ” seven 
hundred and eighty-six stallions are accounted for; in 
the current volume of the “‘ General Stud Book ”’ there are 
the records of seven thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
mares, who were responsible, in 1936, for roughly some 
four thousand foals. From the returns of the sales heid 
by Messrs. Tattersall and Messrs. Goff, it can be seen 
that 629,928 guineas were expended in 1937 on thorough- 
breds that, with the stallions and mares, have to be looked 
after, housed and fed. Little wonder that this should be 
called a major industry. Think of the labour involved, 
the amount of foodstuffs needed, the money that changes 
hands, and the world-wide ramifications of the business. 
The current issue of the ‘‘ General Stud Book,” which 
deals with all bloodstock from 1933-36, shows that in 
those years 3,941 thoroughbreds were exported to other 
parts of the world. The biggest group were the 
807 sent to India; 279 went to America; 285 to South 
Africa ; 254 to the Malay States ; 216 to Denmark ; and 
190 (mostly stallions) to Russia. It is not easy to say what 
these transfers represent in money value. Some of last 
year’s figures, however, give one an inkling. ‘The highest- 
priced lots among the yearlings were a bay filly by Solario 
from Friar Palm, for whom Miss Dorothy Paget gave 
6,100 guineas ; and a bay colt by Fairway from Silver Mist, 
that was sold to Sir Abe Bailey for 6,100 guineas. ‘The 
filly has, so far, never won a race. ‘The colt, as Meadow, 
has won two of his three races carrying £3,102 in stakes. 
These are not, of course, record prices, but they show clearly 
enough the scale of the business, and when we consider 
that since 1921 twenty-six winners of the classic races 
have been bought as yearlings, at public auction, we see 
why it is not only a fascinating business, but may be a 
very paying one. 


BATH 

HE gaieties of Bath have been very effectively 
revived this week on the occasion of the re-opening by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent of the famous Assembly 
Rooms. The beautiful city and all it stands for are insepar- 
able from the records of what many people regard as 
Britain’s golden age. But the festivities were not only 
retrospective in effect. They marked an important step 
forward on the way to reconstituting Bath as a centre 
of national civilisation—of modern health, thought, and 
enjoyment—the value of which needs no emphasis in these 
times. As a setting, Bath is among the most attractive 
in the world. Its architecture and landscape, no less than 
its age-long fame as a centre of healing, are secure, thanks 
to the enlightened policy of the Corporation, on which the 
present Mayor, Captain Adrian Hopkins, M.c., ably voices 
the city’s consistent aim over a good many years. Prepara- 
tions are now being discussed for the next step. Last 
week a committee comprising Captain Hopkins, Messrs. 
C. B. Cochran, John Gielgud, Oliver Messel, Bruce Ottley, 
Lady Diana Cooper, and others prominent in social and 
artistic life, considered the possibilities of holding every 
year, during late July and August, a Bath Festival of the 
drama, opera, ballet, and music. If a programme of really 
first-rate international quality were provided, in conjunction 
with facilities for outdoor physical recreation and attractive 
cuisine (by Continental standards), it is possible to envisage 
Bath taking the place of some of those Continental festival 
centres that international events have, unfortunately, 

rendered less attractive to many people. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE C.P.R.E. 

PEAKING at the annual conference of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England last week, Professor 
Stapledon lamented the destruction of what he called 
“the spirit of place” in our countryside. Not only 

are local individualities of custom, speech, and building 
vanishing ; the countryman’s whole outlook on life is being 
changed ; and he claimed that “ a fair deal for agriculture ”’ 
should be the C.P.R.E.’s main concern. Obvious as that 
may sound to many of us, it needed stating, for there are 
still people who think that what the C.P.R.E. stands for 
is the preservation of the countryside as a sort of gallery 
of picturesque landscapes for the townsman to admire. 
Under this impression landowners and farmers are often 
suspicious of the idea of national parks, whereas the adoption 
of the national park ideal would be the most effective way 
of preserving intact from the builder great reserves of 
agricultural land. Failing that, the C.P.R.E. has given its 
active support to regional planning schemes. One of the 
largest and most effective, safeguarding as it does both 
the countryman’s and the townsman’s interests, is that by 
which a great tract of the South Downs within the East 
Sussex County Council’s jurisdiction has been permanently 
preserved. Now we have a similar plan for South Bucking- 
hamshire, covering the ‘Taplow, Cliveden and Dropmore 
estates. By voluntary agreements among the owners, not 
only one of the loveliest stretches of the Thames Valley 
will be saved, but several thousand acres are permanently 
safeguarded for agricultural purposes. 


THE FARMERS’ MEMORANDUM 
‘i Memorandum published by the National Farmers’ 
Union last week was actually prepared before the 
“Crisis ” took place, but it came very opportunely at its 
end. Previous long-term policies having failed, the farmers 
say, and the levy-subsidy policy (once recommended by 
Mr. Elliot) having gone the way of the “ straight tariff,” 
let us see what other plan we can devise in order to make 
farming pay and bring agricultural expansion within the 
realm of possibility. They therefore recommend that 
action should be taken, as soon as Parliament re-assembles, 
to combine two principles on which there is common 
agreement—namely, price insurance plans and commodity 
councils on the lines recently agreed to by the Empire Pro- 
ducers’ Conference at Sydney. The conception of “ price 
insurance ” has already been adopted in the case of bacon 
pigs, wheat, barley and oats, and is contemplated under 
the Government’s milk proposals. The wheat basis is 
already being revised, a fact which makes clear the need 
for constant revision of all insured price levels in the light 
of fluctuating production costs. The National Farmers’ 
Union, therefore, recommends that, as part and parcel of 
a price insurance policy, there should be established a 
small independent body—like the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee—whose sole duty it would be to fix and review 
for each commodity the price levels at which the insurance 
plans should begin to operate. The memorandum also 
asks, very reasonably, for more credit facilities which 
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would enable farmers to renew equipment and to construct 
and renovate farm buildings. It is altogether a very reason- 
able document, and we can no longer ignore the fact that 
any part of the cost of the plan which fell on the Exchequer 
would be amply justified by the needs of national defence. 


CANADIAN ART 
] ANY of the notices that we have seen of the Exhibition 

of Canadian Art at the Tate Gallery tend to luke- 
warmness because Canadian painters show little sign of being 
affected by modern European fashions. It would be strange 
if they were, and a sign of premature old age in a young 
and vigorous nation where art has better things to do than 
engage in a complicated mental game. The excellent 
collection of paintings at Millbank is, in the first place, 
enjoyable because, to adapt Wordsworth, it 

<a brings a distant country into ours 
And throws Canadian light on English walls. 

Canadian art is primarily concerned with landscape. ‘The 
paintings of Clarence Gagnon show the villages of the 
Laurentian Mountains and Gaspé under snow; ‘Tom 
Thomson, the solemn beauties of the backwoods ; M. Emily 
Carr and G. D. Pepper, the Indian atmosphere of the 
Far West—to instance a few that we noted. More contem- 
plative mannerism appears in scenes by L. L. Fitzgerald, 
Paraskeva Clark, Savage, and James Macdonald, the two 
latter of whom effectively symbolise Canada’s preoccupation 
with her soil. ‘These and many other vigorous painters 
are doing for Canada what Constable, Crome and ‘Turner 
did for England : familiarising their countrymen with the 
esthetic aspects of the landscapes around them. In an 
old country that process is largely finished and the majority 
of people see in terms of their national painters. Not till 
then does art need to turn inwards towards abstraction, 
technical refinement, and the other stimuli for eyes jaded 
with the sight of things as they are. 


TO WANDERERS 


In English woods the undergrowth’s in flower, 
O wanderers from the Isle, O Englishmen 

Whose ranging thoughts, in a reposeful hour, 
Shrink to the compass of the Isle again. 


The clouds are massed on Pennine like a crown, 
O wanderers from the Isle, and fields are deep 

In harvest where the Midland streams run down 
Their vales of meditation, quiet as sleep. 


The Channel creeks at morning brim and fill, 
The Cotswolds take the sunshine mile on mile. 
These things are yours, O wanderers seeking still 
The end of odyssey, the English Isle. 
Eric CHILMAN. 


WANTED: FIRE SERVICE RECRUITS 

E are waiting to be told what we can do in times of 

national emergency, and an appeal, made by the 
London County Council, ought to give many people the 
chance they want. ‘Thirty thousand volunteers are urgently 
needed for the Auxiliary Fire Brigade, and all they have 
to do is write to the Chief Officer at the London Fire Brigade 
Headquarters on the Albert Embankment, who will send 
them an explanatory pamphlet and an enrolment form. 
Men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five cannot 
be accepted, but boys from fourteen to eighteen are eligible, 
and men from twenty-five to fifty. ‘This last age limit may 
be extended in appropriate cases. For women there is 
no age limit, and this is, no doubt, a very proper compliment, 
for, as Artemus Ward remarked, “the female woman is 
one of the greatest institooshuns of which this land can 
boast,” and there are all manner of things that they can 
always do much better than men. Man’s extremity is 
Granny’s opportunity. 


ST. DONAT’S TREASURES 
HOSE who have not been so lucky—and they are 
not many—as to see Mr. W. R. Hearst’s wonderful 
collection of furniture in the setting of St. Donat’s Castle 
now have the opportunity of doing so at the Mallet Galleries, 
Bond Street. Mr. Mallet has been instructed to dispose, 








by private treaty, of the outstanding pieces. He must 
have had some difficulty in making his selection, for the 
quantity of fine things which Mr. Hearst and his agents 
collected is as astonishing as their quality. Since the 
enlargement of the castle by the addition of part of Braden- 
stoke Abbey and a large hall of which the roof is said to 
have come from Boston Church, there are, for example, 
some twenty-eight best bedrooms, each of which contains 
an “important ” seventeenth century four-poster bedstead 
and oak furniture of equivalent quality. The collection 
of lacquer cabinets is remarkable ; examples of tortoiseshell 
lacquer are extremely rare, yet Mr. Hearst has a number 
of them. One of the finest pieces of furniture is the 
refectory table—formerly at Hinton Abbey, near Bath— 
made about 1600 to celebrate the marriage of Thomas 
Shaw of Terling to the Hungerford heiress ; the legs consist 
in lions sejant holding heraldic shields. Mr. Hearst’s 
collection of armour is so extensive that a resident armourer 
is on the St. Donat’s staff. 


AN ENCOURAGING MOTOR SHOW 
rT"O say that this year’s Motor Show is being more success- 
ful than looked likely at the beginning of the month 
would be a poor joke. But even after the immediate war 
peril had passed the international situation continued so 
grave that the Show opened in an atmosphere of depression. 
Many exhibitors, nevertheless, have been agreeably sur- 
prised by the extent of business done, which, in many 
sections, has greatly exceeded expectations. This has been 
particularly marked, and most surprising, in the more 
expensive makes. ‘The makers of one of the highest classes 
of car sold their most luxurious model on the first day, 
and all their exhibits by the end of the first week. A well 
known firm of coach-builders report more orders than 
usual, and, to show that optimism is not restricted to 
supporters of Mr. Chamberlain in this country, it appears, 
from several sources, that a number of foreign visitors have 
been buying high-priced English cars. The other side 
of the picture is that there has not been the anticipated 
rush to forestall various unpleasant possibilities by replacing 
large by small cars with increased miles per gallon perform- 
ance. But there can be no doubt that the latter type have 
come to stay, and that, as the world settles down, or the 
motoring public become accustomed to changed conditions, 
the demand for them will steadily increase. 


BOROTRA YET AGAIN 

HERE is nothing more warming to the hearts of games- 

players than the success of an illustrious veteran, and 
everybody must have been pleased when Jean Borotra 
won the Covered Court Championship at Queen’s for the 
ninth time. We must call him a veteran, since the inexor- 
able years fully entitle him to the name, but it is an inappro- 
priate word for one who still: wins his matches by the 
tactics and fleetness of youth. It was he and not his far 
more juvenile opponents who stormed the net to volley 
and held his ground there as if with a magic racket that 
could elongate itself at will. For some little while the 
issue seemed to hang in the balance, for Butler won the 
second set after Borotra had been within a point of leading 
by 5—3, and the third set was fiercely and evenly contested 
till the score was three all. ‘Then Butler lost his service 
game, and the great Frenchman, as if sensing the crucial 
moment, became almost wholly invincible till all was over. 
Once upon a time he won this championship with perfect 
regularity ; then there came a break; but, now that he 
has begun again, no one can tell how long this Indian summer 
of his may last. 


THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 

HE appointment of a new Principal of the A.A. School 

of Architecture has been awaited with considerable 
interest after the recent controversies to which reference 
was made in these pages a few months back. There has 
been a growing rift between the ideas of the older generation 
and those of the students, who have not hesitated to express 
their disagreement with the views put forward by Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel in a paper on architectural education 
which he read early in the summer. Mr. G. A. Jellicoe’s 
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appointment should satisfy both schools of thought. Not yet 
forty, he understands and sympathises with what is going 
on in the minds of the younger generation, while his experi- 
ence has shown him that the issue between the moderns 
and traditionalists is not so simple as the extremists on both 
sides are apt to think. As an expert on landscape design 
and planning, he has been responsible for work of a very 
varied kind—the town-planning scheme for Broadway, 
garden lay-outs at Royal Lodge, Ditchley, and a number 
of other houses, and pithead buildings for a Nottinghamshire 
colliery. By looking at architecture from a wider standpoint 
he has come to see the primary importance of the relation 
of buildings to landscape—which does not mean either a 
clean sweep and a new landscape, or a sterile policy of mere 
preservation. While the extreme modernist takes no 
account of existing surroundings, mere preservation will 
only strangle creative effort. A recent instance of the 
second attitude, where confused thought resulted in some- 
thing very near to obstruction, has been seen in the opposi- 
tion of the local council to High Point, the new block of 
flats at Highgate, designed by Tecton. This is one of the 
most interesting new buildings of our time, in which all 
along most careful consideration has been given to its setting. 


ENCHANTED HOUR 


If I could but remember 

All beauty looked upon— 
That will not stay the looking-at, 
That is so quickly gone— 

Then in the midst of sorrow 

I should be still aware 

Of comfort, like a falling leaf 

In soft, autumnal air. 


If I could but remember 
All lovely music heard— 
Voices that murmur like the wind, 
Or like a faltering bird— 
Then I should find that silence 
Would still be quick with song, 
And with the echo of those words 
That to my grief belong. 
But since no one remembers 
All beauty and all sound— 
Since echoes die upon the air 
And leaves upon the ground— 
Let me at least remember 
The enchantment of this hour 
That budded, bloomed and softly fell 
Like an unhasting flower. 
PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS 

F one looks at an early nineteenth century print of 

Southampton, it will show a picturesque medizval town, 
with the masts of its shipping confused among the towers 
and spires, and with houses only just beginning to spread 
outside the walls. Southampton then seemed to be develop- 
ing into a health resort as much as a port. It was the open- 
ing of the docks which determined its future place in the 
national economy. Last week a century of the most amazing 
progress was duly celebrated, when Mr. Holland Martin, 
the Chairman of the Southern Railway, unveiled a column 
commemorating the laying of the foundation stone of the 
first dock in October, 1838. Extraordinary as was the growth 
of Southampton during the nineteenth century, the most 
sensational developments have taken place since the War. 
The dock area has been vastly increased by the redemption 
of hundreds of acres of foreshore, with the result that now 
thirty-two shipping lines use Southampton and 18,000,000 
tons of shipping are dealt with annually, a figure more 
than double that of 1920. Where the tide lapped the mud- 
flats, the largest liners now berth beside the quays, and a 
gigantic graving dock has been built for the reception of 
the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth in what, twenty years 
ago, was the haunt of marsh birds. Southampton owes its 
prosperity to the foresight of its citizens and the enterprise 
of the Southern Railway, and also, as Mr. Holland Martin 
pointed out, to a phenomenon with which nature endowed 
it—a double tide. But it is to be hoped that this third tide 
—of prosperity—will not be allowed to sweep away the 
Regency buildings that still make the older parts of the 
town so pleasant. 
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UNCLE’S FOX 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 


T had been during his voyage on s.s. Ruritania that Mr. 
John D. Hopkins’ intentions as to sampling Irish fox-hunting 
materialised. 

He was on deck, regarding with interest the long, 

undulating line of varying shades of grey that represented 

his first impression of Ireland. The trip had been decidedly 

on the rough side, but Mr. Hopkins had met every meal with 

equanimity, feeling that he could look its ménu, however intimidat- 
ing, in the face. 

His plan of campaign was indefinite. He had been given 
dictatorial advice by those of his friends who had had the experi- 
ence he desired, but, as none of their views coincided, he felt 
that decision still remained in his hands. He was considering 
his future, when he was approached by an elderly gentleman 
with a pallid countenance, and Mr. Hopkins remembered him 
as having shared his table at breakfast on the second day out. 
An incident had, indeed, marked the occasion. The gentleman 
had, in a very friendly manner, introduced himself as James 
Dempsey, of the County Cork, adding that he tampered a little 
in horses. Mr. Hopkins had then responded with his name, 
and had mentioned his intention of hunting in Ireland, adding 
that he had whipped-in to the Marybrook Drag. At this poini 
the Ruritania had given one of the shuddering springs to which 
her kind are prone, followed by two more of even greater violence, 
and the spoonful of lightly boiled egg with which Mr. Hopkins 
was competing made a bad passage to his mouth. 

Mr. James Dempsey’s colour changed. ‘‘ Oh my goodness ! ”’ 
he said, “‘ that was awful!” He looked rather wildly at Mr. 
Hopkins. ‘“‘ Ye have the thrack o’ th’ egg on your chin, sir—— 
My God! I must go——”’ 

He went, two watchful stewards supporting him at full 
speed to the door. 

On this his second meeting with Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Dempsey 
attempted a wan sprightliness that was almost pathetic, taken in 
conjunction with his ravaged complexion. 

““Oh, I was very bad since. The best part of me is over- 
board !”’ he said lightly. ‘‘ But tell me now, sir, did you make 
any plan yet at all where would you think to go to hunt? I was 
thinking about you a deal since I saw you, when I wasn’t praying 
for death r 

It is a ritual with Irish people to urge strangers to come 
to Ireland. Mr. Dempsey was no exception to the rule. Even, 
with apologies for its unworthiness of such an honour, he invited 
Mr. Hopkins to what he called a ‘‘ shake-down ”’ in his “‘ own little 
house,” and promised to mount him for a hunt. 

““ T’ve one or two in me stables now that'll give ye a nice ride, 
and the country’s stiff with foxes.” 

Mr. Hopkins listened with an open mind—so open, in fact, 
that it accepted Mr. Dempsey’s invitation without hesitation, 
and the two gentlemen swore eternal friendship over a well timed 
cocktail. 

A few days later, Mr. John D. Hopkins having announced 
himself to his country’s consul, and filled his pockets with the 
zoological coinage of the Irish Free State, was prepared for the 
plunge into the unknown. The credentials that Mr. Dempsey 
had offered were passed sound by the best saddlers in Cork. 
So also was the pack of hounds to which he had proposed to 
introduce the neophyte, and a trysting place in Cork had been 
arranged. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Hopkins stood at the open door 








*“OBLIGED TO HOP TWICE ROUND THE LITTLE STABLE YARD BEFORE 


HE GAINED THE SADDLE” 


of his hotel, a 
new saddle and 
bridle lending 
lustre to his less 
important bag- 
gage. He did 
not at first realise 
that the vener- 
able two-seater 
car of unknown 
breed, driven by 
a young lady, 
was dedicated to 
him. 

“ Mike,” 
said the young 
lady, addressing 
in a tuneful voice 
the Boots of the 
hotel, ‘‘ Where’s 
this the gentle- 
man trom 
America is that 
Uncle’s sent me 
for?” 

‘““ Sure he’s 
here, Miss 
Katty,” replied ‘ 
the Boots, “‘look 
at him there 
waiting for ye.” 

Miss Katty 
gave a slight 
squeal. “ For goodness sake! How would I know that was him ?”’ 

She opened the door of the car and held out a hand to Mr. 
Hopkins. 

“Uncle has a cold. He couldn’t come, so he sent me.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Mr. Hopkins, politely bowing 
over the young lady’s hand, his hat off. 

Miss Katty said to herself: ‘“‘ He’s a lovely young man! 
His hair’s sweet!” 

The adjective, if misapplied, expressed approval of Mr. 
Hopkins’ severely restrained brown astrakhan head. Possibly 
the approval was perceptible in Miss Katty’s very blue eyes. 
In any case, Mr. Hopkins took his seat beside her with pleasurable 
anticipations. 

It is thirty-five miles to Ballyslattery from Cork. November 
afternoons are short, rain had begun to fall heavily, and the old 
two-seater’s 20 m.p.h. was not available on bad roads in the dark. 
It was seven o’clock when the drive ended, but by that time Mr. 
Hopkins had learned a great deal. ‘That the ‘“‘ Uncle ” referred 
to by Miss Katty was Mr. James Dempsey. ‘That she lived 
with him and rode his horses for him. ‘That the hounds were 
meeting five miles away to-morrow at Ring Cross-roads, to draw 
Castle Ilen, and there might be a fox there, but again there 
mightn’t, as the keeper that belongs to the place was a terror to 
trap. Mr. Hopkins had also learned that very blue eyes and 
very dark brown hair are an attractive combination. 

Mr. Dempsey was on the doorstep of his “ little house ”’ 
to meet the car. He was full of welcome and of apologies for 
not having been able to leave home—it 
seemed to the guest that a meaningful 
glance passed between uncle and niece, 
there was perturbation in it. It sug- 
gested to Mr. Hopkins that it might be 
tactful to follow his suitcases upstairs. 
As he climbed the steep and narrow 
staircase he heard Mr. Dempsey say in 
an agitated voice: ‘‘ Ye know I can’t 
drive in the dark, and the chap’s to be 
waiting at ten o’clock ’”—and then Miss 
Katty answered defiantly: ‘‘ But J can 
meet him and do it all as well as you can ! 
It'll be all right——’”’ 

Do what ? wondered Mr. Hopkins ; 
but he shut the door of his tiny bedroom 
and fell to unpacking his riding kit. He 
had but just extracted his boots when 
he was called to come down to supper. 
The meal that followed ranged from tea 
and cake and battalions of boiled eggs, 
to roast goose and whisky and water. 
Mr. Dempsey piled the visitor’s plate, 
with facetious reference to the Ruritania 
ménus, but behind the facetiousness Mr. 
Hopkins still sensed anxiety. 

After supper the guest was left alone. 
He had smoked several cigarettes when 
Miss Katty came into the room, dressed 
apparently for going out. 

“There’s a thing I have to do for 
Uncle,” she began hesitatingly. “ "Tis 





“A LIGHTED LANTERN BEING 
WAVED” 
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important—it’s a man he has to meet to-night—but Uncle can’t 
drive at night, and it’s teeming rain, and he has a cold into the 
bargain——”’ 

Mr. Hopkins was mystified and looked it. 

“ T can drive all right, but Uncle won’t let me go alone—— 

Mr. Hopkins began to see metaphorical daylight. 

“* What’s the matter with my going with you ? ” he demanded. 

The night was black dark, the rain came down in torrents, 
the old car shook in the grasp of the west wind, but Mr. Hopkins 
was enjoying himself. He begged to be allowed to drive. Miss 
Katty, admitting that she was tired, yielded the wheel to him, but 
declared she didn’t trust him, as he drove the wrong side of the 
road, “‘ the way all you Americans do!” On which Mr. Hopkins 
begged her to keep a hand on the wheel with him, and placed 
his on hers, to make sure, he said. But during the slight alterca- 
tion that followed, the car was arrested by a lighted lantern being 
waved in front of it. A man, glistening with rain, came to the 
car door. He was carrying a sack. 
“I have him here, Miss Katty—it was by the tail he was 

Put him in Gurranes Glen—there’s a vixen keeping there 

He gave a crow of laughter. ‘‘ There 
isn’t another in the place at all! This lad was a thraveller ! 
Sure they’re all sent to England!’’ He opened the door of the 
car and shoved the sack in under Mr. Hopkins’ feet. 


” 


cot ! 
always—he’ll stay in it!” 





“ANOTHER MILE UPHILL 


“* Drive on now, please,” said Miss Katty urgently. ‘“‘ We’ve 
a long way to go still——” 

A smell, blended of wet sack and of an odour strange to Mr. 
Hopkins, and horrible, filled the car. 

“Uncle said I wasn’t to tell you a thing—it’s awful, I know,” 
apologised Miss Katty. ‘‘ We’ve just got to stand it——’”’ 

In Mr. Hopkins’ memory the succeeding events partook of 
the nature of nightmare. He felt the bag move at his feet, while 
at each moment the strange odour became more potent. 

“And you know,” said Miss Katty suddenly, “ they’re full 
of the worst kind of fleas !—O, I forgot’’-—she giggled—‘ I 
mustn’t tell you!” 

““ What are?” asked Mr. Hopkins anxiously. 

““Ax no questions an’ ye’ll be told no lies!” replied Miss 
Katty, with, had there been a little more light, a devastating 
glance from the very blue eyes. 





Mr. Dempsey’s promise of a nice ride was handsomely 
fulfilled in the young grey mare on which Mr. Hopkins set forth 
for the meet at Ring Cross-roads. It is true that, with one foot in 
the stirrup, he had been obliged to hop twice round the little 
stable-yard before he gained the saddle. 

“Ah, she’ll settle down once she’s started,” said Miss Katty, 
who was riding a wise and fatherly brown cob. ‘“ That’s only the 
pride of the morning!” 

Mr. Hopkins thought it was the kind of pride that comes 
before a fall, but for the honour of the Marybrook Drag he said 
nothing. 

The meet was a small one. There were no more than twenty 
to twenty-five riders. ‘The Master, mounted on a big, white-faced 
chestnut, with the hounds round him, looking like a Christmas 
card, was stationed on a square of grass between the cross-roads: 
The benign smile with which an M.F.H. can usually meet his 
field—even though it may rarely survive the first check—was 
absent. His face was very red. He was addressing, with what 
seemed to be considerable violence, a stout man with a gun under 
his arm, who had joined the group of foot-people. 

“That’s Mangan, the Castle Ilen keeper—look at him, how 
frightened he looks!” whispered Miss Katty. “I expect the 
Master’s heard he’s been sending the Castle Ilen foxes to 
England ! ” 

She gazed at Mr. Hopkins with eyes that laughed and yet 
demanded sympathy. Mr. Hopkins, feeling uncertain as to 
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the depth of depravity involved, but anxious to oblige, said : 

** Gosh !”’ 

** He’s moving off now. Come on. 
continued Miss Katty, authoritatively. 

‘* Sure, with pleasure,” answered Mr. Hopkins, warmly. 

It was three o’clock. One blank draw had followed another. 
The hounds were bored and listless, the field trailed after them 
in gloomy silence. Mr. Hopkins alone continued cheerful. 
Mr. Dempsey had boasted to him of the young grey mare that 
wall nor gate would not surpass her, she’d lift the hind legs over 
it like a Christian. Mr. Hopkins had not regarded this as a 
form of specially Christian activity, and he found it unsettling, 
but he was enjoying himself. Every jump represented for him 
a new experience, and even though, at the finish of each effort, 
his point of contact with his mount varied considerably, he 
ultimately returned to the saddle in safety. Miss Katty instructed 
and encouraged him. ‘“ Wait till hounds begin to run! You'll 
be all right and as tight as wax. Don’t be afraid, we’ll have a 
hunt yet!” 

At this moment the Whip passed them. 
a cry of joy and hurried after him, calling to him to stop. 
returned in a moment. 

“T’ve told Joe!” she said mysteriously. 
pretty certain that we’d find in Gurranes Wood now. 


You keep close to me,” 


Miss Katty uttered 
She 


“T said I was 
I’m afraid 


ROUGHER” 


GETTING 


GOING 


he’ll tell the Master—he’s a cross old thing, but Joe’il make it 
all right. Come on! I know where to go!” 

Unobtrusively she moved away from the other riders, and then 
began to gallop. Mr. Hopkins, bewildered but believing, galloped 
after her. 

For nearly a mile, over rough and rocky ground, following 
a cattle track along the wall that bounded Gurranes Wood, Miss 
Katty, at full gallop, led her neophyte. 

‘““ We're at the head of the wood now. There’s a deep glen 
in it—whichever side he breaks we'll be right—he’s bound to 
run for Castle Ilen—zvhere he comes from!” said Miss Katty, 
with an exultant and shameless laugh, letting the cat out of the 
bag in which it had kept the fox company. 

Mr. Hopkins stared, still more bewildered. 

“Put me wise ! ” 

“Uncle got a poaching friend of his to trap him in Castle 
Ilen! He was set to have a hunt for you! Be praying now that 
he’s here still!” 

They waited. 
hunter ” 





As Mr. Yeats says in his “ Ballad of a Fox- 
The minutes pass and pass. 


Whether five or ten had gone by, Mr. Hopkins was unable 
to say. He turned to Miss Katty and had opened his mouth to 
speak when, with a hiss like an angry snake, she silenced him. 

“ Hish !” 

At the same moment, some twenty yards ahead, a big red fox 
was materialised. He stood for an instant, regarding his enemies. 

‘** Uncle’s fox! Look at his brush!” exclaimed Miss Katty. 

“* By the tail he was cot!” his captor had said, and from 
the centre of the brush the hair had been rubbed away. 

“The way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon 
a rock”’; and to these things that were too wonderful for the 
Wise Man to understand, may be added the way of a fox who 
has made up his mind to go. 

As the two riders and their horses looked at him, he was gone, 
as though he had never been. 

They waited, silent, breathless. 
hound, near at hand, questioning ; 
with certainty in the answer. 

“He’s away! He’s away! Tally ho!” shrieked Miss Katty. 

“Tally ho, forrad !’’ echoed Mr. Hopkins in a tenor cracked 
by excitement. 


Then came a note from a 
then another, answering, 
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The hounds came pouring out of the wood, their cry deepen- 
ing, shrilling, strengthening every second. Then they passed 
in music out of sight, and Miss Katty and Mr. Hopkins, equally 
with fox and hounds, laid themselves out to go. 

Not another soul was near to make the moment less supreme. 
Banks, wide and solid ; walls, grey and crumbling, with gaps in 
them where the scrambling hounds had sent the stones flying, 
seemed to rise up out of the grass and come to them, asking to 
be jumped. Mr. Hopkins, in the grip of a continuous thrill, sat 
down in his saddle and forgot that he had ever felt uncertain about 
staying there. The grey misty country had suddenly wakened to 
life. ‘The cry of the hounds brought men from their fields and 
women from their cottages. During a momentary check the two 
pursuers looked back and saw a few specks toiling in their wake. 

“The poor things! They’ll not catch us!” said Miss 
Katty comfortably. ‘‘ There! They have it again all right!” 

The hounds had started again. Down a long valley they 
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swept, sound grassy banks and an occasional open ditch giving 
their followers all the jumping they wanted. 

“This,” shouted Mr. Hopkins, “‘ is the day of my life ! 

“You may thank Uncle’s Fox for it!” Miss Katty screamed 
back to him. 

Another mile up-hill, and the going getting rougher. The 
horses were beginning to think that they had had enough of it, 
and relapsed into a trot as often as they could. A long wood 
faced them. Over its containing wall the pack plunged. Soon 
the mellow hunting cry changed to angry clamour. 

“ He’s to ground, back in Castle Ilen where he came from !”’ 

Miss Katty beamed upon Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins 
beamed back at Miss Katty. 

“I’m glad he saved his brush—what there’s left of it!” 
said Miss Katty, “ only I wish you could have had it!” 

“You’re a darling!” said Mr. Hopkins. 

Which seems to leave nothing more to be said. 


” 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


A WRITER’S MEMORIES 


HERE are some books which tempt us to air our own 

views and any little twopenny scraps of knowledge 

that we chance to possess. Then, when there is but 

little of our appointed space left, we find that we have 
almost forgotten to mention what the book is about and what 
the author has to say. There are others which will hardly 
allow the most complacent reviewer to indulge in this particular 
vanity. These are the books in which it matters so obviously, 
not only what the author has to say, but exactly how he says 
it, that any attempt at a paraphrase seems an outrage. The 
reviewer is, or ought to be, overwhelmed with humility, and 
feels that only by laying down his pen and wielding his scissors 
and paste-pot can he convey any sort of impression of the book. 
This is my condition at the present moment—and very good for 
me it is—because I have just read with intense pleasure, not 
unmixed with awe, Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s book of 
memories.* Here is an author who set out early in life to learn 
the art of writing, who endeavoured for years, like Mr. Turvey- 
drop at his Academy, “to polish, polish, polish,” and, as the 
result, does write prose which is, if it may most respectfully 
be said, at once a model and a delight. 

The metaphorical scissors and paste are ready, but I cannot 
just yet throw away my pen and begin, as I should like, to quote. 
I cannot quote the whole bock ; I must choose but a tiny bit 
of it, and therefore I must try to say what the rest of it is about. 
The impertinent demon of paraphrasing cannot be altogether 
cast out. Well, then, Mr. Pearsall Smith is now, by his own 
account, over seventy, and was born in a family of Philadelphia 
Quakers. His father, a handsome, sanguine, enthusiastic man, 
was at once a partner in a prosperous bottle-making factory and 
a popular evangelist, with an odd little weakness for English 
lords, whom he met on his religious excursions. His mother, 
who was also famous for her evangelising gifts, was a beautiful 
woman, and I cannot help seeing her in my own mind, quite 
absurdly perhaps, like Dinah Morris in “Adam Bede.” She 
began early in life by refusing to believe in eternal torments, 
grew more and more broad-minded as she grew older, and had 
clearly a delicious sense of humour. Mr. Pearsall Smith became 
in his boyhood familiar with Eng!and, which has now been his 
home for some fifty years, because his father and mother took 
him and his two sisters there in the course of their mission, 
when they stayed with the Cowper Temples at Broadlands. 
We follow him gradually through school to Harvard, where he 
went to William James’s lectures, and thence into the family 
business. Then he decided suddenly that he could not endure 
it, and that he must go to England and learn to write. He broke 
it to his father, with his mother’s encouragement, was endowed 
with a small but sufficient annuity, ran away from the bottles 
like another David Copperfield, and became ever after a happy 
“expatriate.” The book seems naturally to divide itself into 
two parts at this point, and was, in fact, written at two different 
t'mes. In the second part we go with the author to Balliol, 
to Paris, to a pleasant house in Sussex; we find him hunting 
for manuscripts in the libraries of English country gentlemen 
who are wholly unaware that they possess them ; knowing all 
sorts of interesting people, in particular two other distinguished 
“ expatriates,” Henry James and Edith Wharton ; deciding in 
the end that, though he does not feel old, yet he does not like 
the “earnest and hastily written books of modern authors,” 
and so supposes that he is “an old fogey after all.” 

And now I have got to choose, and I shall decide that the 
springtime was the best. The first part may not be any more 
charming than the second, but it relates to a life that is to me 
the most interesting because it seems strange and far away. It 
is a little difficult to realise that this life of Quaker children in 
Philadelphia—‘ a secluded community, carefully entrenched and 


guarded from all contact with what we called the ‘ World’ ” 
existed not so very long ago, and it is all the more attractive on 
that account. Moreover, in that boyhood Mr. Pearsall Smith 
knew Walt Whitman, and, there is nothing better in the whole 
book than the picture of him. 

The acquaintance began by the elder sister coming back 
from college and throwing a bombshell into the household by 
declaring that she had read “‘ Leaves of Grass,” that the author 
lived near by, and that she was going to pay her tribute to him. 
“* My father’s refusal to permit this indecorum though impressive 
as the poor man could make it, had no effect whatsoever upon 
my sister. She thought of going, she said, on the following 
Thursday ; and my father, being in his heart well aware of 
the powerlessness of American parents in their dealings with 
their daughters, and convinced, as he was, that if my sister 
meant to go on Thursday, on Thursday she would go, wisely, 
if unheroically, decided that the best thing under the circum- 
stances was for him to accompany her, and thus lend an air 
of propriety to the visit.” So off they set, father, daughter 
and son, in a fine carriage with a fine pair of horses, and, after 
crossing the river, came at last to a little two-storey wooden house. 
“An elderly woman who answered the doorbell ushered us into 
a little parlour and shouted upstairs, ‘ Walt, here’s some carriage 
folk come to see you.” We heard a stirring above us as of a 
slow and unwieldy person, and soon through the open door 
we saw two large feet in carpet slippers slowly descending the 
stairs, and then the bulky form of the old man appeared before 
us. Walt Whitman greeted us with friendly simplicity ; he 
had no notion who we were and we had no introduction to him, 
but the unannounced appearance of these ‘ carriage folk’ from 
across the river—this portly and opulent-looking gentleman 
with his tall son and beautiful tall daughter did not seem to 
surprise him in the least.’”’ The sister paid her compliments 
on “ Leaves of Grass” and they all adjourned to the poet’s 
den, of which I may here interpolate a description from a later 
page. “ The floor was covered to the depth of a 
foot or so with a sea of papers, and now and then he would 
stir this pool with his stick and fish up a letter from an English 
admirer—Tennyson, perhaps, or Symonds, or Edward Dowden 
—or some newspaper article about ‘the Good Grey Poet.’ 
Walt Whitman, who had been himself so long a newspaper 
writer, was curiously fond of newspaper publicity ; his floor was 
strewn with press cuttings in which his name was mentioned, 
and he would even, I believe, now and then, write anonymous 
articles about himself for insertion in the local papers. Other- 
wise he was quite free from literary vanity, and never spoke of 
his writings unless we questioned him.” 

The conversation in this den was carried on for some time 
between the old man and the two young people, Mr. Smith 
remaining silent and disapprovingly aloof. Suddenly he 
capitulated, began to talk, and finally asked Walt Whitman to 
drive back and stay the night. ‘‘ No, Mr. Smith, I think I 
won’t come,” the poet answered ; but the sight of the carriage 
and pair was too much for him ; he put his nightshirt into a 
bag ; he came, and he stayed for a month, daily singing “‘ Old 
Jim Crow ” with a loud and cheerful voice, in the bathroom 
and in even less discreet apartments. ‘This visit was the first 
of many. ‘‘ His arrivals were always unannounced ; he would 
appear when he liked, stay as long as he liked ; and then one 
morning, we would find at breakfast a pencilled note to say 
that he had departed early, having had for the present enough 
of our society.”” There is so much more that I should like to 
quote but alas! my entranced scissors are blunted and the 
paste has given out. B. D. 





* Unforgotten Years, by Logan Pearsall Smith. (Constable, tos.) 
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A CAMARGUE HERONRY 


EGRETS AND NIGHT HERONS IN THEIR COLONIES. By G. K. YEATES 





THE LITTLE EGRET. The beautiful “ ospreys ” on the back are so delicate 
and fine that even at a range of a few feet they cannot be seen unless erected 
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A PORTRAIT SHOWING THE DELICATE BREAST PLUMES OF 
THE LITTLE EGRET AND THE LONG WHITE HEAD-CREST 





F all the many birds which draw the 

ornithologist to southern Europe, it is, 

perhaps, the white herons, with their 

beauty and grace, which exert the great- 

est attraction. Lovely as are the 
hoopoes, rollers and golden orioles, and inspiring 
as are the numerous raptors, yet the great glory 
of these southern bird paradises lies in their heron- 
ries, thronged with birds of dazzling white and 
feathery plumes. Squaccos and buff-backs, great 
white and night herons, little egrets and spoon- 
bills—all these in white array mass the tree-tops 
and the reed-beds wherein they nest—huge 
colonies of birds to which we here in Britain have 
little to compare, unless it be the serried ranks 
of the gannets on Grassholm or the Bass. 

It was in Spain that I first became acquainted 
with many of these various herons, and there 
too I first sat close to these lovely birds in 
a vast colony of buff-backs. Around me, but 
unapproachable, were little egrets and night 
herons, and my failure to get on photographic 
terms with them merely issued a challenge for 
the future. 

Spain, however, in the throes of its unhappy 
civil war, was not likely to view too happily a 
wandering ornithologist. Fortunately, little egret 
and night heron both breed in France, in the 
Camargue at the delta of the Rhéne, and my two 
visits in 1937 and 1938 were made expressly to 
photograph these two beautiful birds. 

Here in Provence they have an interesting 
history. As one wanders over the arid flats of 
the delta or past its shallow étangs, the dazzling 
white of the egret is a common sight—either busy 
at its fishing or cutting a white cross against the 
ultramarine sky. From no part do they seem 
absent, even down to the Mediterranean itself. 
Yet there seems to be no reliable record of the 
discovery of a breeding colony until 1931—although 
the birds had been there for many years past 
before that. Nothing gives so good an idea of 
the vastness of this area as this one fact—for 
the little egret is a conspicuous bird and cannot 
hide itself away, and, moreover, breeds in large 
colonies which, into the bargain, are the noisiest 
of assemblies. Yet only seven years ago was a 
colony discovered by a competent ornithologist ! 
Although the nests were certainly known to 
the neighbouring farms, knowledge of their 
position has only recently come to light, for 
Mr. W. E. Glegg’s paper on the Birds of the 
Camargue (1931) fails to record any definite 
breeding stations. 

This heronry was sited along the densely 
wooded banks of the Grand Rhéne near the Ile 
des Pilotes. This is a part of the Camargue 
quite unlike the rest of the delta, for between the 
river wall and the Rhéne runs a dense belt of 
Congo-like jungle, from the dank and _ fetid 
swamp waters of which spring a disordered mass 
of live and rotten trees. This thick growth runs 
for miles down the river, and in its impenetrability, 
its flood water and its shade, gives safe breeding 
sites to a number of birds, from black kites to 
short-toed tree creepers, though perhaps golden 
orioles are, save for the herons, the most con- 
spicuous of its inhabitants. Even beavers still 
linger on in this safe retreat. 

Although, like our own grey herons, little 
egrets and night herons normally keep to the 
same breeding stations until in time they become 
ancestral, yet, breeding as they do in southern 
climates, they are naturally more capricious about 
their heronries. An abnormally dry season will 
cause wholesale desertions—often to another 
breeding station which does not, to the human eye, 
seem any better placed than the old. I have twice 
seen this occur with white herons. In 1935—an 
abnormally dry year in southern Spain—I found 
the huge white heronries in the marismas wholly 
deserted, and hundreds of old stick nests of egrets, 
buff-backed and night herons swayed idly in 
the tamarisks. Their breeding lagoons and pools 
were dry. The birds were elsewhere. That year 
we found a large and hitherto unknown colony 
150 miles to the east and quite near Gibraltar, 
but whether or not they were the marisma birds 
it is impossible to say. 
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Similarly in the Camargue in 1937—a dry 
year, but certainly not abnormal—I found the 
established colony at Pilotes deserted, though there 
was plenty of flood water beneath the nesting 
trees. For no apparent reason they had moved 
five or six miles up-stream to an apparently 
precisely similar spot, for both places admitted 
of approach with thigh waders. This, I may add, 
is abnormal. In ordinary circumstances the breed- 
ing swamps are very deep, as the winter floods of 
the Rhéne do not subside until the summer. In 
1937 the birds were undoubtedly disturbed by 
the comparative lack of water. This, however, 
was nothing to the state of affairs in 1938, when 
nine-tenths of the whole delta was dry. The 
great Etang de Vaccares resembled the Wash at 
low tide ; the fresh-water marais were hard-baked 
mud; my egretry of 1937 could be approached 
dry-shod ! These were certainly really exception- 
ally unusual conditions, and the birds knew it. 
I approached the well known place dismally. No 
longer did 400 or 500 pairs of egrets and night 
herons “‘ gobble and squawk”’ in the tree-tops. 
Of egrets there was none, and twenty or thirty 
pairs of night herons alone remained as a 
vestige of the glory that had been there 
the year before. Later I heard that 200 or 300 
pairs of these birds had been found in a 
new colony in the Petite Camargue, beyond 
the Petite Rhéne—undoubtedly, I should say, 
birds which the arid conditions had driven from 
the Rhéne bank. 

During the two visits to the Camargue 
above mentioned I succeeded in photographing 
both these species, but in each case it was not 
exactly a task I am anxious to undertake again. 
With the egrets in 1937 the problem was water. 
Building a tree hide in a fetid, mosquito-ridden 
swamp, with one’s climbing-irons mounted on 
thigh waders, is not the pleasantest of occupations. 
The egrets, however, were tame. In 1938, with 
the night heron, it was the other way round. 
The arid conditions made the actual task of tree- 
hide construction very much easier, for no longer 
had one to climb in thigh waders ; but it remained 
difficult to find a suitable site, as there were so 
few birds, and all nesting at the top of the flimsiest 
trees ; and, above all, to tame the subject. No 
bird I have yet worked has shown more nervous- 
ness. Despite very slow construction, I had 
to take down two nearly completed hides to 
prevent desertion before I found a pair which, 
however reluctantly, were prepared to face my 
camera. 

At close quarters both egret and night heron 
are very beautiful birds. Of the two, for all the 
dazzling whiteness of the egret and its delicate 
“‘ospreys,” I prefer the night heron. There is 
something peculiarly satisfying about that subtle 
combination of grey and blue-black, and the white 
plume down the blue crown is very effective. 
It is, however, the eye which must chiefly attract 
notice in a close inspection. The brilliance of 
the orange-red iris with its black pupil dominates 
the whole colour scheme. 

Egrets are perhaps more spectacular, especially 
when they raise those exquisite plumes which 
usually lie flat along the back and are almost 
invisible even at very close range. Yet they wear 
a very sinister expression which goes ill with their 
angelic appearance in flight, and, indeed, comes 
as rather a shock when first seen. They have, 
too, one note of shrieking discord in their colour 
scheme, for the feet at the bottom of their long 
black legs are yellow, of a very bilious hue, too ! 
The effect is ludicrous, as one watches this white- 
bodied, black-legged bird fishing in shallow water. 
It rises alarmed and, to one’s surprise—almost 
indignation—it draws out of the mud a pair of 
yellow-socked feet ! 

The nests and eggs of the two species are, to 
my eye, indistinguishable. Both build flimsy 
stick nests; both lay four or five heron-blue 
eggs; but night herons undoubtedly, on an 
average, build higher than egrets. While some 
of the latter nest within twenty feet of the ground, 
night herons—in the heronry of which I am speak- 
ing, at least—are normally about forty feet up. 
They are, too, very much quieter than the egrets, 
which quarrel and squawk all day long. Night 
herons comparatively rarely open their mouths. 
In fact, so silent are they when they are breeding 
apart from egrets that it would be easy to overlook 
a colony. Only an occasional guttural cry tells 
of their presence. 





NIGHT HERON STANDING OVER ITS CHICKS 
Young night herons when newly hatched are quaint little brown golliwogs. 
The hen has heard a noise and risen to investigate 





A MONOCHROME PHOTOGRAPH DOES LITTLE JUSTICE TO THE 
DEEP ORANGE-RED EYE WHICH DOMINATES THE COLOUR 
SCHEME OF THE NIGHT HERON 
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CALLER HERRIN’ 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? +8 
They’re no’ brocht here withoot brave 
" darin’, 
Wives an’ mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 

NY forenoon or afternoon now— 
with the exception of Sunday— 
if you were standing on the 
east coast near Lowestoft or 
Yarmouth you would see a 

long line of steam drifters and sail boats, 
one following in the wake of the other, 
making for the open sea. The East 
Anglian herring fishing is on, and the 
fishers have a habit of leaving port ai 
the same time, in flotilla formation. 

Were you near enough to the vessels, 
you would see that the registration letters 
are far from indicating that all belong 
to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, or other English 
ports. The registration letters of Scottish 
fishing ports, and especially those of the 
Moray Firth, such as Peterhead and 
Buckie, are numerous, though not so 
numerous as once they were. 

The East Anglian herring fishing is 
generally recognised as the most important 
herring fishery in Great Britain. This is 
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probably due to the fact that it is centred DRIFTERS PUT TO SEA ON THE EARLY MORNING TIDE 
at the two ports of Great Yarmouth and 

Lowestoft, and is not carried on over a wide area, as is the case 
with Scottish summer fishing. This English fishing used to 
commence at the end of September, but, as in so much else now 
in the fishing industry, bureaucratic control is in operation, and 





HAULING THE NETS AT SUNRISE 





H. Fenkins 
HERRINGS IN THE DRIFT NET 


this year the Herring Industry’s Board ordained that curing should 
not start until October roth. 

Long before that date, however, not only at the two East 
Anglian ports, but in every port from which the boats are drawn, 
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preparations have been going on, on the shore and 
on the seemingly still multitudinous craft crowded in 
the little harbours. These harbours, between fishings 
but especially in the weeks towards the start of the 
East Anglian season, are a sight to see. They are 
seemingly a hopelessly jammed mass of little vessels ; 
and if ever the phrase “a forest (or, rather, wood) of 
masts and spars ”’ is brought to mind, it is at the sight 
presented then. In Scotland, every boat has its man 
or men, lads and boys, busy with paint and tar pots 
and brushes. No matter how bad the last season 
may have been, the hope that springs always in the 
fishermen of Scotland is to be seen in the delight with 
which each crew tries to make its ship smarter and 
trimmer than the next. The appearance of the boat 
will not be ruined for the lack of a ha’porth of paint, 
even if the ha’penny (or bawbee) has to be borrowed 
and, failing success, paying back may be a long and 
sacrificing job. Nets are “‘ barked ”—that is, dipped 
in tar to make them seaworthy—buoys are whitened. 
And in the homes clothes are being knitted and sewn, 
darned, made or mended. 

The day of departure comes. All is trim and 
steam up. Those of the fishing population not going 
on the journey are gathered on quays and pier. Out 
go the ships on their journey of hundreds of miles, 
with their men and their gear and their invisible cargo 
of hope. Given fair weather, all is well on the journey ; 
but sometimes, as this year, a storm may drive a 
drifter on to the treacherous east coast rocks; the 
boat is lost; the men may be saved, they may not. 
“Caller herrin’ . . . lives o’ men.” 

But at Lowestoft and Yarmouth, also, there are 
great preparations. Curing yards, the majority of 
which have been closed for months, have been got 
ready ; cargoes of salt have been arriving ; there has 
been a great accumulation of barrels on the quays ; 
cargoes of coal, too, have been unloaded to meet the 
needs of the drifter fleets that go in pursuit of the 
herrings. 

While the men go south in their boats, special 
and ordinary trains have been bringing hundreds of 
women and lasses from Scotland and Ireland—the 
curers’ staffs. The majority of the export curers are 
Scottish, but there also gather at the East Anglian ports 
during the season kipperers or representatives of 
kippering firms both in England and Scotland; ex- 
porters and many buyers from various Continental 
countries. There are also the “‘ klondykers.”” These 
are men who buy fresh herrings, pack them in boxes 
with a slight sprinkling of salt and ice, and send 
them to Germany for canning. The bulk of the 
herrings landed, however, are salt-cured into barrels 
and exported to various European countries. 

Where go the boats for their fish ? The herrings 
caught by the East Anglian fleets usually congregate 
in shoals on the Dogger Bank or in the waters adjacent. 
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At one time it was thought that the 
herrings performed a seasonal migration 
of vast extent. It was believed that they 
migrated from the Arctic Ocean, south- 
wards along the eastern and western 
coasts, and that this was why, the farther 
south, the later the fishing. Now it is 
known, however, that the herrings of 
East Anglia are, unlike the Scottish family, 
autumn spawners. Sometimes the drifters 
have only fifty miles or less to go before 
coming on shoals of herrings. At 
other times they may have to go as far 
as 150 to 200 miles before the fish are 
spotted. Fishermen can usually tell if 
shoals are about simply by observation. 

And how are the herrings caught ? 
By means of a drift, a very fine net which, 
when run out from the vessel, hangs 
over the sea like a filmy curtain. The 
drift is kept up by a head rope on which 
are round pieces of cork or glass balls 
which act as floats. As a rule, drifters 
carry up to two hundred nets, but only 
from seventy to a hundred are used at 
a time. 

As the herrings come swimming 
against the tide they are caught by their 
gills in the fine meshes of the nets. At 
sunrise the fishermen haul in their nets, 
and the herrings fall into the hold or 
on to the vessel’s deck. This is the 
sight which would fascinate the onlooker, 
but a sight which few but the fishermen 
see, and they judge it by practical, not 
zsthetic standards. 

The herrings all stowed away in the 
hold, there begins a rush back to port 
—first come, best price. 

Boats in, the voices of the auctioneers 
get busy. Each shot is sold from a 
sample produced from the whole catch. 
The herrings sold, they are discharged 
from the boat and sent at once to the 
troughs in the curers’ yard. 

Now the fisher lasses get busy, and 
their busy-ness and their speed in gutting 
the fish amaze the onlooker. So do the 
bursts of talk and song tn a mixture of 
dialects that would be a_philologist’s 
delight. 

After gutting, the herrings are packed 
into barrels—full-size or half—with a 
liberal supply of salt. A barrel may seem 
filled to the top with herrings, but when 
the salt forms into brine the fish sink 
down into the barrel. Then a certain 
amount of brine is run off and more 
herrings added to each barrel. Eventually 
the barrel is closed. At the side of each 
barrel is a small plug-hole, and, as a 
last touch, some of the brine is poured 
back into the barrel. The plug finally 
replaced, the herrings are ready for 
export. All through the season, and for 
long after, stacks of barrels can be seen 
in the yards; but, with luck and good 
management, shipment by _ shipment, 
they disappear. 

But by that time the majority of 
the fleets at Lowestoft and Yarmouth are 
scattered, the girls are waiting or busy 
at their next fishing station, and up and 
down the British fishing ports hundreds 
of homes are happy and_ prosperous 
or striving to make ends meet. But 
always, with the next fishing in sight, 
hope revives anew. It is a precarious 
calling, in more ways than the dangers 
of wind and wave. To a certain extent 
herring fishing is a depressed industry. 
Year by year, the number of boats 
engaged in it has grown smaller, and this 
year the restriction of the number of 
curing crews per curer ordained by the 
Herring Industry’s Board has brought a 
new low level. 

Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonnie fish an’ halesome farin’. 

Never in the hundred and more 
years since that song was written have 
its messages been more needed. Wha’ll 
buy? The price you pay is out of all 
proportion to the labour and risk of the 
getting. 
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THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, BATH 


THEIR HISTORY, RESTORATION AND RE-OPENING 


Built 1769-71 from designs by the younger Fohn Wood. Acquired in 1931 for the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings by an anomymous donor and vested in the National 


Trust. 


Recently restored by the Bath Corporation, under the supervision of Mr. Mowbray 


Green, and opened this week by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 


F any one building in Bath more than another can be said 
to reflect the grace and elegance of the eighteenth century, 
it must surely be the Assembly Rooms, in which the 
flower of Georgian England foregathered to dance, or drink 

tea, or play cards, in the orderly atmosphere which had been 
imparted to the social life of the city by that arbiter of decorum, 
Richard Nash, Master of Ceremonies. 

Nash died before the scheme for the present Rooms had 
been evolved, but it was he who founded their two forerunners, 
Harrison’s and Thayer’s. ‘The social amenities of the town at 
the time of his arrival in 1702 had been practically nil. Visitors 
amused themselves by throwing coins into the King’s Bath, 
whence they would be retrieved by diving urchins, or watching 
an occasional cockfight. Gaming went on in a rough wooden 
shanty, and at rare intervals there would be a ball at the town hall, 
the men dancing in thick boots and smoking, while the women 
wore aprons—a state of affairs which roused the Beau’s horror 
and moved him to compose a somewhat caustic (and lamentably 
bad) verse : 

Come one and all to Hoyden Hall 
For there’s the assembly this night ; 
None but prude fools 
Mind manners and rules 
We Hoydens do decency slight. 
Come trollops and slatterns, 
Cocked hats and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits, 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
As Hog’s Norton squires in boots ? 
His first task was to set about the provision of suitable places 
of entertainment. The Pump Room was re-built ; musicians 
were brought down from London, an elegant theatre replaced 
the transformed stable which had hitherto served, rather 
inadequately, to protect players and audience from the elements. 


And in 1708 the first Assembly Room was built by Thomas 
Harrison at the instigation of Nash, who paid him three guineas 
a week for the room and candles. The Beau’s chief aim was to 
promote “that harmony which ought to subsist in society, 
and to promote a mutual intercourse between the. Sexes, so 
desirable to both, and so necessary for all”; and so well did 
he succeed that the barriers which had hitherto divided Bath 
society into watertight compartments were gradually broken 
down. ‘“‘ Ranks began to be laid aside, and all degrees of 
People, from the Private Gentleman upwards, were soon united 
in Society with one another.” 

The Assembly Rooms were to fill a very real need in the 
social life of the visitors, for it should be remembered that 
restaurants as we know them did not exist then ; nor were there 
any to which a lady could be taken, even in London, till the begin- 
ning of the present century, and the Assembly Rooms played 
much of the part of a Ritz or Savoy to-day. Society flocked 
to them ; it became the mode to give public breakfasts in the 
Rooms instead of in private houses, to which friends, and 
sometimes even strangers, would be bidden. Later in the day 
tea would be taken there, and twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, there would be those stately balls over which presided 
the Beau, resplendent in his gold-laced clothes and looking so 
fine that on one occasion, while standing in the middle of the 
dancers, ‘‘ he was taken by many for a gilt garland.” 

As the popularity of the assemblies grew, so Harrison 
enlarged his Rooms. But he also increased his charges, so that 
an appeal was eventually made to Nash for the erection of another 
set of Rooms with less exorbitant prices. The result was a 
building designed by the elder John Wood for a certain Mr. 
Thayer. These Rooms were opened in 1729, and the balls 
were subsequently held alternately at Harrison’s on Tuesdays 
and Thayer’s on Fridays. 





W. Dennis Moss 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


FROM BENNETT STREET 


The colonnade on the left, now glazed in, was used as a shelter for sedan chairs in the eighteenth century 
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Thayer’s was managed by Mrs. Lindsay, an opera singer, 
who kept the prices moderate enough until the death of Harrison, 
when she prevailed on Nash to let her sister, Mrs. Hayes, take 
on his Rooms. The two ladies thereupon played into each 
other’s hands, and the unfortunate visitors were charged more 
than ever. Finally Nash intervened, but not before Mrs. Hayes 
had acquired a considerable fortune and Lord Hawley for a 
husband, who, having come to the end of his own fortune, was 
ready enough to share hers. 

Harrison’s—or the Lower Rooms, as they became known— 
continued to thrive for many years, and when the present 
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stone was laid ; and in October, 1771, the Rooms were opened 
to the public. Sheridan composed an ode for the occasion, 
and the appearance of his wife, the lovely Elizabeth Linley, 
who had deserted the Lower Rooms to sing in the new building, 
was the event of the season. 

Nash did not live to preside over the new Assembly Rooms 
himself, but the elaborate Code of Behaviour which he had 
laid down during his lifetime had become a tradition which 
was maintained with equal solemnity by his successor, Captain 
Wade. Wade was a natural son of the great Marshal, and on 
his election to the august office of Master of Ceremonies of 














THE BALL ROOM, WITH ITS WATERFORD GLASS CHANDELIERS 


Until recently used as a cinema, but re-dedicated to its original purpose by last Tuesday’s ball 


Upper Assembly Rooms were finally completed, a strong rivalry 
sprang up between them. “At present,” says Fag in “ The 
Rivals,” “‘ we are like other great assemblies, divided into 
parties—High Roomians and Low Roomians.” 

The younger John Wood had been contemplating the idea 
of the Upper Rooms for some years before they were built. 
In 1764 he suggested that they should be erected on the north- 
west side of Queen Square, but there was some difficulty over 
the site, and the idea had to be abandoned. Five years later 
a piece of land bounded by Bennett Street and Alfred Street 
on the north and south, and Savile Row and Belmont on the 
east and west respectively, became available. Wood drew up 
plans, and seventy shares of £300 were issued on the tontine 
system, bringing in over £20,000. On May 24th, 17609, the first 


Bath was presented with a gold medal, one side of which bore 
the words “ Venus decens ” and the figure of that goddess, 
while on the reverse was a laurel branch and the inscription 
“Arbiter elegantiz, communi consensu.”’ His portrait, painted 
by Gainsborough, hung for many years in the Octagon Room, 
together with that of his successor, Tyson, whose gossipings 
led Mrs. Thrale to twit poor Fanny Burney over a quite uncon- 
scious conquest at the Rooms. ‘I know very well who is in 
love with Fanny Burney,” she wrote, “‘ Captain Bouchier. 
But you did not tell me so, nor he neither; I had it from 
Mr. Tyson, our Master of Ceremonies, who told me you made 
a conquest of him at the ball; and he knows these matters 
pretty well; tis his trade to know them. . . .” 
Architecturally the Rooms form a dignified stone block 
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THE ALFRED STREET FRONT, AFTER THE DRAWING BY 


MALTON 





THE CARD ROOM: SCENE OF MR. PICKWICK’S DEFEAT 
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roughly one hundred and fifty feet square. 
The building has a single tier of windows 
on the north facade with a Doric colonnade, 
now filled up between the arches, where the 
sedan chairs formerly sheltered. The bases of 
the orders have been buried through the raising 
of the level of Bennett Street. The south side 
is divided into three storeys, some of the upper 
windows being shams, others lighting private 
rooms, and the fagades are finished with a deep 
entablature, a balustraded parapet, and fine 
chimney stacks. The Club Room at the south- 
west corner of the building was added eaily in 
the nineteenth century. 

The west entrance, beneath a portico, leads 
into a wide corridor running the whole width 
of the building. It was probably glazed origin- 
ally, but by the time Nattes made his sketch of 
the building the windows had already been blocked 
and thus they have remained. From the centre 
of the corridor a passage with cloakrooms on 
either side runs into the small octagonal hall, or 
vestibule, giving access to the principal rooms. 





CHANDELIER IN THE OCTAGON 


To the left is the Ball Room, to the right the 
Tea Room. Immediateiy ahead is the Octagon 
Room, beyond which lies the Card Room, added 
a few years after the completion of the main 
block. The architecture of all the main eigh- 
teenth century rooms is in the main the same. 

The Ball Room occupies the whole of the 
north range, and is over 1o4ft. in length. Above 
the substructure is an engaged range of wooden 
Corinthian columns with stone bases. The coved 
ceiling is divided into five flat panels, from each 
of which hangs an exquisite cut-glass chandelier. 
The room is lighted by three windows at each 
end and seven in the north wall, and originally 
had seven fireplaces, of which only one, on the 
west side, now remains. ‘The colonnade and 
substructure are detached from the main wall 
so as to accommodate rising shutters for the 
windows, painted with trompe d’cil figures and 
vases to correspond with the sculptures which 
occupy the spaces between the orders on the 
south wall, the centre of which opens out into an 
apsidal gallery for musicians. Both here and in 
the Tea Room the idea of keeping the principal 
feature of decoration to the upper part of the 
room was to ensure its being unobscured when 
the rooms were in use. In the Octagon a 
large rectangular recess over the west door, no 
doubt originally used as a musicians’ gallery, 
and two windows forming part of Wood’s design, 
have now been unblocked. 
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THE TEA ROOM OR CONCERT ROOM. ENTIRELY UNCHANGED SINCE THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


W. Dennis Moss THE VESTIBULE, CONNECTING BALL ROOM, TEA ROOM AND OCTAGON 


Containing two of the original rout seats 
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(Left) ONE OF THE FOUR CHIMNEYPIECES IN THE OCTAGON 


The panelled Card Room on the east side was the scene 
of that celebrated game of whist in which poor Mr. Pickwick 
and Miss Bolo were so hopelessly beaten by the Dowager Lady 
Snuphanuph and Mrs. Colonel Wugsby that his partner went 
home in a flood of tears and a sedan chair. The Tea Room, 
sometimes known as the Concert Room, has a panelled plinth 
some fifteen feet high on three sides, and six stone columns 
supporting a musicians’ gallery at the west end. Above the 
plinth a range of Corinthian columns continues round the 
room, the shafts being of stone while the foliage of the capitals 
and elaborate enrichments between them are of plaster. This 
rich plasterwork, which also occurs in the window recesses both 
here and in the Ball Room, and on the Card Room ceiling, is 
characteristic of the work of the Bristol plasterers who flourished 
during the eighteenth century and decorated many houses in 
Bath and the neighbourhood. A fine wrought-iron railing runs 
across the Tea Room gallery, from under which refreshments 
were dispensed. The doorways have richly carved consoles, 
linked by festoons of fruit and flowers, and the ceiling is inter- 
sected by bold ribs of foliage. 

Such was the dignified setting in which the great assemblies 
of late eighteenth century Bath were held, assemblies which 
Thicknesse pronounced “ one of the most pleasing Sights that 
the Imagination of Man can conceive, and what, we are con- 
vinced, no other part of Europe can boast of. . -<e 
with the advent of the nineteenth century their glory was to 
dwindle. Gay balls gave place to lectures ; most of the furniture, 
happily with the exception of 
the mirrors and chandeliers, was 
sold ; later on the Ball Room 
did duty 2s a cinema, its walls 
disfigured with flamboyant 
paintings. Gradually the build- 
ing assumed an untidy, dis- 
hevelled appearance, with 
hoardings attached to its railings 
proclaiming that auctions were 
being conducted within. During 
the Great War the Rooms re- 
gained some measure of their 
former gaiety, when they became 
Mess No. VII, School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, and a thou- 
sand cadets messed there daily, 
with the School string band 
playing from the minstrels’ 
galleries on guest nights. Later, 
the valuable site which the 
Rooms occupied was a tempt- 
ing one for commercial build- 
ing, but from so unhappy a fate 
they were saved by the gener- 
osity of an anonymous donor, 
who enabled the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings to purchase the building in 
1931. It was subsequently 
handed over to the National 
Trust, from whom it has been 
leased for seventy-five years at 
a peppercorn rent by the Bath 
Corporation. 
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(Right) THE TEA ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE 


The task of restoring the Rooms as closely as possible to 
their original condition, at a cost of £30,000, has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Mowbray A. Green, who has 
long been recognised as the foremost authority on the eighteenth 
century architecture of Bath. Externally, the work has involved 
the repair of the chimney stacks and stonework, the removal 
of various minor nineteenth century additions which spoilt the 
proportion of the building, and the construction of a stone 
colonnade with glazed doors opening on to a little courtyard 
at the south-east angle. The redecoration of the interior has 
included the laying down of sprung floors, supported on steel 
stanchions, in the Ball Room and Tea Room, and the replacing 
in the former of a nineteenth century grille by one of wrought- 
iron. So far as possible the panelling of the lower part of the 
Tea Room walls has been restored and the fire exits, made some 
years ago, blocked up. Tea and coffee will still be served 
from the space beneath the gallery, but glazed doors with fan- 
lights between the arches now divide it from the rest of the 
room. ‘Throughout the principal rooms dull cream has been 
chosen for walls and ceilings, with enrichments picked out 
in gold leaf; and the nine magnificent cut-glass chandeliers, 
each some eight feet high, have been fitted for electric light 
and re-hung. 

Modern heating has been installed throughout the build- 
ing, while the old billiard room, in the north-west corner, 
has been converted into a well planned kitchen fitted with 
gas ovens and steamers. 

Now the Rooms can look 
forward to a new era of gaiety 
and usefulness, and certainly 
the ball which took place there 
last Tuesday presented a scene 
in every way as delightful as 
that into which Mr. Pickwick 
was introduced by Mr. Angelo 
Cyrus Bantom, when “ In the 
ballroom, the long cardroom, 
the octagonal cardroom, the 
staircases, and the passages, 
the hum of many voices, and 
the sound of many feet, were 
perfectly bewildering. Dresses 
rustled, feathers waved, lights 
shone and jewels’ sparkled. 
There was the music—not of 
the quadrille band, for it had 
not yet commenced ; but the 
music of soft tiny footsteps, 
with now and then a clear merry 
laugh—low and gentle, but 
very pleasant to hear in a female 
voice, whether in Bath or else- 
where. Brilliant eyes, lighted 
up with pleasurable expectation, 
gleamed from every side, and 
look where you would, some 
exquisite form glided gracefully 
through the throng, and was no 
sooner lost than it was replaced 
by another, as dainty and 
bewitching.” 

DoroTHy STROUD. 
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LONDON 


THE THEATRE 


HAMLET (in its entirety)—Theatre: Old Vic. Players: 
Alec Guinness, Veronica Turleigh, Hermione Hannen, O. B. 
Clarence, and others.—The argument as to whether Shakespeare 
should or should not be acted in modern dress becomes quite 
pointless before the universality of Hamlet. It is difficult to 
envisage anachronism in connection with its eternal excellencies. 
The modern settings and dress of this production may justly be 
praised for their design (by Roger Furse), and the added effective- 
ness of the Fortinbras episodes may be in part credited to their 
contemporary spirit, though perhaps the real merit belongs to 
the producer, Tyrone Guthrie, 
who has (how rare an event) 
given these scenes close attention 
instead of hurrying them through 
as slipshod interludes. But the 
main interest of the production is 
in Mr. Guthrie’s interpretation, 
which points present-day morals, 
attaches our immediate sympathies, 
and. yet .avoids—save,.perhaps,_in 
the somewhat over-elaborate sym- 
bolism of Ophelia’s mad scene— 
those pretentious curtsies to the 
latter-day psychologists with which 
the moderns rejoice to decorate 
the Bard. It is, in fact, a pro- 
duction in which reason and 
emotion are most suitably blended, 
so that the drama can appear in 
all its glory. What a play it is! 
Melodrama, psychological thriller, 
tragedy, farce, and poetry, poetry, 
poetry—all combined into a sym- 
pathy which only the uncut version 
can fully reveal. Hamlet, indeed, 
should (of all Shakespeare’s plays) 
never be performed with any 
deletions ; one may, indeed, well 
suspect that half the solemn fuss 
about Hamlet’s character arises 
from those who have only seen 
those all too common and all too 
mangled “‘ popular’’ versions. Yet 
surely nothing could be more 
popular than this production of 
Mr. Guthrie’s. It is played at full 
speed (indeed, a little too fast at 
times), but the dramatic emphasis 
is never for a moment lost; for 
real effect few moments in the 
theatre could equal the end of the Play Scene or the solemn 
cortége in the graveyard, broken by the tortured figure that leaps 
almost from the audience towards Ophelia’s grave. 

The cast at the Old Vic. is particularly good. O. B. Clarence 
brings a welcome sympathy to the meanderings of Polonius, 
André Morell is probably the best Horatio these twenty years, 
and Anthony Quayle the sincerest of Laertes. Only Andrew 
Cruikshanks’ playing as the King departs from the high standards, 
due largely to a tendency to rant which makes some of his most 
important speeches largely unintelligible. But all pales before 
Alec Guinness as Hamlet. The interpretation of this universal 
figure must perforce vary from decade to decade, for at any period 
it is apt to the times ; and at a moment in history such as to-day 
when issues were never so obscured nor loyalties so conflicting, 
the delineation is all the more difficult. Mr. Guinness triumphs ; 
no qualifications of any sort need be added. The part has been 
deeply thought and deeply felt ; the technique is free from all 
staginess—free, indeed, as the air; and his scenes with Ophelia 
(admirably played by Hermione Hannen) and the Queen (Veronica 
Turleigh) have a passionate conviction which no post-War Hamlet, 
be he Barrymore or Moissi or Keith Johnson or Olivier, has 
equalled or even approached. It is, indeed, a performance worthy 
of the world’s greatest play. 


Other Plays 


The Last Trump (Duke of York’s).—A bitingly witty play by 
James Bridie, with Seymour Hicks as a crusty Scots capitalist, 
and Cecil Troucer as a magnificently insulting heart-specialist. 
One of the most stimulating comedies in town. 

An Elephant in Arcady (Kingsway).—Delightful pasticcio 
devised by Herbert Farjeon, and graced with music by Scarlatti, 
Paisiello and others. The cast includes Irene Eisinger (a Glynde- 
bourne favourite) and Frederick Ranalow. 

The White Guard (Phcenix).—Michel Saint-Denis has collected 
all the talents for this beautifully produced drama of the Russian 
Revolution. The play may remind us of Tchekov, but is none 
the worse for that. Of a large cast, the most notable performances 
are by Peggy Ashcroft, Michael Redgrave, and Stephen Haggard. 
When We are Married (St. Martin’s).—J. B. Priestley is the 
most versatile of playwrights. Here he turns from his experi- 
ments with time to a gay farce set in his native Yorkshire. 
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MALCOLM KEEN AND ALEC GUINNESS AS THE 
GHOST AND HAMLET IN THE PRODUCTION OF ae <ul cag OOM 


HAMLET IN MODERN DRESS AT THE OLD VIC 
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THE CINEMA 


FLASHBACKS (Palace Theatre)—Mr. C. B. Cochran’s entry 
into the field of cinema is made with all the genius for showman- 
ship that distinguishes his work on the stage. By picking and 
choosing from the vaults of Wardour Street and the British Film 
Institute he has assembled a history of the movies from the magic 
lantern slides of a century ago to the news-reel of to-day. Without 
involving himself in the trouble, expense and speculation of pro- 
duction, he has made a film both fascinating and memorable. 

For those devotees of the screen who never had the pleasure 
of cracking peanuts and hissing the villain there will be much 
matter for laughter in these rainy, 
wobbling resurrections from the 
past. They will find it hard to be- 
lieve that the sober picture of the 
train approaching the camera (one 
of the first ‘‘ shots’ ever taken) 
could cause consternation and even 
fainting in the audience when it 
was shown at the Polytechnic in 
1896. They will find it even 
harder to believe that their parents 
can have been attracted (much 
less seriously entertained) by the 
antics of John Bunny and Flora 
Finch, the atrocious sentimentality 
surrounding Blanche Sweet, or 
the exaggerated and undignified 
scurryings of the World’s Sweet- 
heart. Nor will they be electrified 
by the posthumous appearance of 
Sarah Bernhardt, for the immortal 
actress, as La Dame aux Camellias, 
throws up her arms at the camera 
like any hack. But when it comes 
to Chaplin in ‘‘ The Perfect Lady” 
(the only film in which he ever 
dressed up as a woman) the tables 
are turned. Into this ten-minute 
pre-War comedy is crammed most 
of the magic and all the vigour of 
the two-hour Chaplin films of 
to-day. It is impossible not to 
marvel at the man who could look 
ahead, subconsciously perhaps, 
through twenty-five years of the 
swiftest change and perceive the 
values that would survive. 


moments of ‘ Flashbacks” are 
those photographed long before 
actors made their appearance on the screen. In the news-reels 
taken at the turn of the century and before, there is something 
deeply moving for modern audiences. For many, this small figure 
under a parasol, hardly discernible amid the waving handkerchiefs 
of the crowd, the breastplates of the Life Guards, and the scratches 
on the film, will be their first and last glimpse of Queen Victoria. 
And in the picture of the coffin with its nine attendant monarchs 
that so quickly follows, the photographic quality has already 
noticeably improved ; a new era has begun. 

The expert connoisseur will find plenty to complain of in 
“ Flashbacks.”” He will condemn its inaccuracies—particularly 
the statement that the first public show of films took place at the 
Polytechnic ; he will remember the back street in Lyons that 
is now labelled ‘“‘ Rue du Premier Film ’’ to mark where Lumiére 
first set up his projector. He will lament its sins of omission, 
demanding (with some justice, it must be confessed) why there 
is no Pearl White, no Larry Semon, no Buster Keaton, and no 
extracts, preferably featuring Lilian Gish, from the great pioneer 
films of D. W. Griffith. But he will perhaps feel justifiable pride 
in the past as he sees the modern news-reels telling their incon- 
sequential, sport-ridden story of the post-War years. But those 
who are uninitiated in these mysteries, and who have never heard 
of Muybridge or Méliés, Porter or Paul, will find in it an excellent 
evening’s amusement. 

Other Films 


If I Were King (Plaza).—Justin McCarthy’s celebrated life of 
Francois Villon, with Ronald Colman swashbuckling and philander- 
ing in the lead. Admirably directed by Frank Lloyd, and intro- 
ducing a new star in Ellen Drew. 

Too Hot to Handle (Empire).—Clark Gable as a _ news-reel 
cameraman, with Myrna Loy assisting. Despite exaggerated 
concatenation of events, this film is remarkable for its thrilling 
“actuality ”’ scenes. 

Robin Hood (Warner).—A better film than this should have been 
found for the opening of the Warner Theatre in Leicester Square. 
Sixty Glorious Years (Odeon).—Moving account of the influence 
of the Queen and Prince Albert on the life of nineteenth century 
England. With Anna Neagle and Anton Walbrook. 
Pygmalion (Leicester Square).—Anthony Asquith has added speed 
and space to Shaw’s dialogue, and has made Wendy Hiller an 
actress of considerable note. GEORGE MARSDEN. 
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By THE HON. PETER WOOD 


HERE can.seldom have been any hunting season which 

has started amid circumstances of such anxiety and 

depression. ‘Towards the end of September everything 

seemed to be slipping towards one inevitable and one 

horrible conclusion. Everyone can remember the gloom 
with which the wireless bulletins were received, and how the 
only comment was “ Better let °em go to-morrow morning if we 
want another hunt.”” Many Masters acted upon this impulse—- 
the writer can 
remember one 
most enjoyable 
fifteen minutes 
with a certain 
well known pack- 
and many, who 
had the additional 
good fortune to 
kill their fox, put 
themselves’ to 
some considerable 
and unnecessary 
expense by send- 
ing to be mounted 
the mask of what 
they sadly believed 
to be “their last 
fox.” Happily, 
thanks to the 
efforts of the Prime 
Minister and his 
colleagues, such 
pessimism has 
proved misplaced, 
and, while he who 
would claim to gs 
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the coming hunt- AND THE HON. M. 
ing season may 
now be as successful and as enjoyable as any of its predecessors. 


‘To-day, therefore, we may, with an undisturbed mind, turn from 
the crises of the world to all those small and only relatively 
important factors upon which hunting depends. By examining 
them, and weighing their evidence, we may attempt to hazard 
some guess as to the prospects this season holds for that sport 
which, even if it may be the image of war, has to-day, as we are 
sure John Jorrocks would be the first to admit, considerably less 
than twenty-five per cent. of its danger. 

First and foremost among these considerations must be 
reckoned the harvest. Despite what many people were saying 
in June, the harvest this year was in most parts of the country an 
early one, which has given hounds the initial advantage of being 
in a position to make an early start. It must be remembered that 
until November the Master is under no obligation to his field, 
and the autumn months are months of grim business and hard 
work educating young hounds, breaking up large litters, and— 
most important of all—reducing the. fox supply. Consequently, 
the longer the 
Master can have 
for this business 
the better it will 
be for the 
country. More 
especially has 
that been true of 
this year, since 
so mild and so 
early was the 
springtime that 
cubs were corre- 
spondingly early, 
there were many 
of them, and 
early cubs mean 
strong cubs by the 
time cub-hunt- 
ing starts. The 
earliest of starts 
at cub-hunt- 
ing, however,can 
only be success- 
ful in relation 
to the scenting 
conditions. 
Seldom is scent 
at this time of 
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consistently bad. ‘This year it would appear to have steered a 
happy medium between the two extremes; for, while it has 
not been possible to grumble at it with justice, most huntsmen 
would have liked a little more of it. For the last fortnight, 
however, it would seem to have done nothing but rain, and, if 
the Fates would provide one good frost to clean the ground before 
the opening meet, there is no reason why we should not look 
forward to that now not far distant date with the utmost confidence. 
Huntsmen in 
pasture countries 
alone may have 
4 something to fear, 
since a bad hay 
harvest may result 
in stock being left 
out later than 
usual, with the 
customary diffi- 
culties that their 
presence always 
entails. 

The opening 
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gocd. Constant 
changes of master- 
ship are the bane 
of fox-hunting, 
and it is a gratify- 
ing and consoling 
reflection that over 
. the last two years 
- ; © there has been an 
PARTNERSHIP OF MR. JOHN LAKIN _ increased stability 
; a in this respect. 
R. SAMUEL GOES ON There are a num- 
ber of new and 
youthful recruits to the ranks of the M.F.H.A., which is all to 
the good; for everything needs a periodical infusion of new 
blood, and by no means least of all is this true of fox-hunting. 
It is the blend of youthful enthusiasm and mature wisdom which 

is bound to entail success. 

In the north of England the two main changes have been 
with the Middleton packs and the Holderness. Lord Halifax, 
finding his time occupied to the full with other more important 
but less interesting matters, has resigned the joint-mastership of 
the Middleton and is succeeded by his eldest son, the Hon. Charles 
Wood. With the East Middleton pack Captain Wickham-Boynton 
is joined by Sir Richard Sykes. In the Holderness country there 
has been a regular re-shufle. The Duke of Norfolk having gone, 
both packs are now kennelled at Etton ; the Foggathorpe country 
is no longer hunted, and, while Captain Bethell continues to 
hunt the Woldside, the other pack is under the command of Mr. Hall 
and a committee, Farther west a popular figure has gone in the 
person of George Gulliver, for many years huntsman to the 
Bramham, who 
retired at the end 
of last season 
and is succeeded 
by T. Davis. 

In the Shires 
there is that sta- 
bility which one 
has begun to 
associate with 
that part of the 
hunting world, 
where Maste.s 
remain the same. 
Farther south 
there are several 
changes. Sir 
Peter Farquhar, 
after his bad fall 
on the road, has 
resigned from 
the joint-master- 
ship of the 
Whaddon Chase, 
where Lord 
Rosebery will 
now carry on 
alone, with the Bassano 
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late of the Holderness. In a neigh- 
bouring country—that of the Grafton 
—that excellent and popular Master, 
Lord Hillingdon, has, to the regret 
of the whole country, resigned. 
Their one comfort is that they have 
secured as his successor Lord 
Cadogan, who last year commanded 
the V.W.H. (Cricklade) with Mr. 
Snell, which pack is this year in the 
hands of Mr. D. E. C. Price, late 
of the ‘‘ Black and Tans.”” With the 
Bicester there is no change in that 
régime which showed such excellent 
sport last year; but next door, in 
the South Oxfordshire country, Mrs. 
Elliott is joined by Captain R. G. 
Fanshawe in place of Colonel 
Harrison. The former, reinforced 
by a very useful Oakley and 
Whaddon Chase draft, has been 


showing some excellent sport in a 
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by Colonel Tallents in place of 
Lady Londesborough; and_ the 
Cambridgeshire, where Mrs. Cross- 
man and Mr. Parker carry on alone 
now that Mr. Brunskill has left. 
In the Vine country Sir N. 
Rycroft is succeeded by Mr. Fox; 
and in the Tedworth Captain 
R. H. Palmer takes the place 
of Mr. Porter, who was acting- 
Master last season for Sir Gordon 
Ley. ‘Towards the West Country 
there is change in the Blackmore 
Vale, where Major Hodgson leaves 
the triumvirate to return to his own 
hounds in the Sparkford country. 
In the Exmoor country the writer 
has joined Colonel Alexander, and 
hunts hounds three days a fortnight 
in an effort to prove in practice what 
he advocates on paper. It is a wild, 
natural country, and to those who 





difficult country. 

The triumvirate in the Meynell 
country has gone with the departure 
of Captain Verelst, and there is now 
only dual control. Almost next door, 3 
in the South Cheshire country, — Bassano 
Major Casey is succeeded by Mr. 
G. R. Barbour and Mr. J. N. Clegg. 
Further changes in that area include 
the South Shropshire, where Colonel 
A. F. Blake follows Major Gatacre; and the Ludlow, where 
Miss Kennedy is replaced by Mr. Delmege, who comes from the 
Staintondale country, where Major Elwis now carries on. On 
the eastern coast of England there are changes in two packs: 
notably the Blankney, where Commander Alexander is joined 
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have read the works of Somerville and 
Ross there seems about it something 
very familiar. "The South Devon have, 
unfortunately, had to have recourse to 
a committee; the East Cornwall 
boast anew Master in Sir D. Cusack- 
Smith, who replaces Mr. O. Muspratt. 

One fact emerges clearly in 
any review of the coming season, 
and that is the increased stability 
represented by the comparatively few changes that there are this 
year among the lists of Masters. Uninterrupted tenure of office is 
good for the hounds, since it gives time for breeding on definite 
lines to bear fruit, and is good for the country, for everyone 
prefers an old friend to a new acquaintance. 


“THEY REDCOATS” 


EXT to the fox, no quarry shows better sport for his 

enemies than the hunting-man. It is always a fine 

day for the satirist and the wisecracker, and when they 

decide to go out and kill something, sure enough the 

gentleman in red obediently breaks cover. At the first 
whimper, away he goes in full view of the field, and with what 
lusty “‘ view holloas”” they spy his familiar features—the large, 
stupid face, the overbearing manner, the fat stomach, and the 
glassy eye, the bank balance, the haw-haw laugh, the glaring 
clothes, and the die-hard opinions! No wonder the young 
thrusters of Bloomsbury pursue him with an attentive hatred 
hardly distinguishable from love—where else could they unkennel 
a personification of all the horridest ‘‘isms’’—snobbism, capitalism, 
sadism and (since he is invariably a major) militarism? It is 
all good fun and easy fencing, and nobody grudges the guineas 
it brings in. But as in other modern works of art, perhaps there 
is a touch of deliberate distortion ! 

Not much of my hunting has been done on the top of a horse, 
but the fact that I depend chiefly on two legs, sometimes on two 
wheels, and as seldom as possible on four wheels has given me as 
good a chance as most of discovering just what those abject victims 
of the hunting caste, the terrorised farmer and the down-trodden 
labourer, really think about the Chase. Halt with the cyclists 
by the roadside while a cover is being drawn two fields away, 
linger in the farmyard after the field has trotted through, drink 
a pint at midday at any village inn within five miles of the meet 
—there, with patience, you will be able to pick up and piece 
together useful fragments of the truth. 

It is a truth uncomfortable to the Bloomsbury personage— 
and uncomfortable to you too, sir, unless you are blessed with what 
I may call an old-world mind. You will discover that, snobbish 
as the fox-hunter is (I take Bloomsbury’s word for it), ten times 
more so is the dust beneath his charger’s feet. You will be forced 
to consider distinctions which elsewhere are politely ignored, to 
weigh ideas and expressions of which refined society ordinarily 
fights shy. ‘‘ Gentleman,” for instance, is as freely banded about 
as are the nouns and adjectives in B at a literary sherry party. 
Nobody blushed or caught anybody else’s eye when, in the 
“Running Fox” the other day, Harry the poacher remarked to 
a friend at the bar: ‘ Tell you, the trouble with Mr. C——- 
[one of our largest subscribers] is that he a’int a gentleman, not 
reelly. Now Mr. H , what ’ad the place afore ’im, ’e was 
a gentleman, and no mistake.’”’ And Harry added—nobody even 
clearing his throat—‘‘ You can’t get away from it—blood will 
tell.” Everybody ‘‘ah’d” agreement, and I felt sorry for 
Mr. C——, whose money dates from 1917, whereas his predecessor 
had inherited his from 1842. There is another form of snobbery 
prevalent at the ‘‘ Running Fox” of which I, no less than my 
politically minded friends, find it hard to approve. Surtees 
somewhere remarks that a real gentleman in country parlance 
usually means one who is fool enough to let himself be robbed 
(or words to that effect), and I am afraid the idea still lingers. 
““A real gentleman Lord S was,” the grim old small-holder 
who lives next door said once, “‘ always a brace of birds for every 
tenant at Christmas, and many’s the time, when I was a lad, 
that I had a half-sovereign off him just for opening a gate. There’s 











none of that sort now.””. And since our Hunt is too poor to indulge 
in wholesale bribery, I’n afraid my neighbour has developed into 
a fox-shooter on the sly. Allied to this admiration for the lavish 
is the fixed opinion—I would rather call it a fixed delusion— 
that whoever does damage in the hunting field is not “ they 
redcoats.” The black-coated man may gallop over seeds, the 
outcast in rat-catcher smash fences, but the man in scarlet is a 
paragon. Well, perhaps ! 

Nor does the down-trodden countryman make up for his 
leniency to gentlemen by a corresponding indulgence towards 
foxes. He actually admits, like Masefield’s old parson, to satis- 
faction in seeing them killed! Apart from the age-old cry from 
the cottage gate as one (I should say, if anyone) is hacking home 
of ‘‘ Did you kill ’im, mister?” I have observed that the only 
persons to take any visible pleasure in the last rites are: (A) Hunt 
servants, who are professionally interested ; (B) farmers’ wives, 
ditto ; (c) the gnarled old houndmen (average, four per Hunt) ; 
and (p) the contingent from the ‘‘ Running Fox.” It is all very 
unsuitable, and no doubt with the spread of education, etc., etc. 
a However, it can be said that, up to the present, the 
proletariat (how easily one slips into the jargon!) preserves a 
hearty attitude to the Chase and its supporters which would pain 
the rural sociologist, supposing that he could bend his mind to 
such a lowly matter. 

And what of the farmer? It has been said that every man 
chooses the philosophy which happens to suit him, and certainly 
the farmer’s attitude to hunting seems to depend on temperament 
rather than on reason. How often it has been proved in black 
and white—no deception, gentlemen—that agriculture would be 
infinitely better off if foxes and their preservers could be painlessly 
put down. How many furious, heartfelt letters about damage 
and discourtesy we have read in the papers—and not all signed 
“Poultry Farmer,” either. And yet, and yet . . . See here, 
it was only a few days ago that a farmer who, I happen to know, 
has had three stock turkeys in succession taken by The Fox (that 
mysterious abstraction) exclaimed to me: ‘“‘ My goodness, we’d 
all be dead down here if we didn’t get a bit of hunting!”” My 
own experience, in a dozen different countries, is that on the whole 
you will never find a farmer of a cheerful, neighbourly fashion of 
mind who fails to take some pleasure in seeing hounds on his 
land (which is not to say that he will be backward in sending in 
his damage claim on the morrow). ‘The objectors tend, on the 
whole, to be of the sea-lawyer type, melancholy fellows, with 
little gusto for this world. 

Thus in my wanderings I find (and it is not all wishful think- 
ing) the hunting world still rubbing along not too badly with those 
who, by Bloomsbury rules, should be its most embittered enemies. 
So what of the nasty red-coated plutocrat who broke cover in 
my first paragraph? Is he sheer invention? Alas! no; but, 
like all Bloomsbury’s favourite characters, he has been familiarised 
to us in tones that are a little heightened—blazing scarlet, for 
example, where the reality is a sober plum colour. I would 
rather judge him, not on paper, where the average townsman 
meets him, but in the shrewd eyes of his immediate neighbours. 
And by that test he is not by many shades as scarlet as he is 
painted. West CoTswo_p. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LAND FERTILITY 





Howard Barrett 


GOOD HUNTING 


A Midland pasture that has tumbled down to rough grazing and thorn scrub 


T has been pointed out already in these columns in recent weeks 
that the best time to prepare for an emergency is when it appears 
to be most remote. In so far as agriculture is concerned this is 
particularly true, for fertility is the product of well managed design, 
and no one can feel completely satisfied with the present state of 

affairs. I was speaking to a North Countryman a few weeks ago in 
regard to the decline in fertility, and he remarked that a train journey 
through the south Midlands to London was a most depressing sight, 
with its poverty-stricken grassland and scarcity of livestock. The 
existence of these conditions may be due to the depression through which 
agriculture has passed, but so long as this position obtains it must be 
regarded as a potential weakness and danger to the community at large. 
Agricultural policy which will ensure a return to normal productivity 
is not so much a matter for the selfish consideration of the farmer, 
as for the ordinary citizen, who has a right to demand that the land 
should be kept at the same level of efficiency that one demands from 
the armed forces of the State. 

In this respect it will be urged that the Government is already 
conscious of this fact and that ample provision is being made for aiding 
the main agents of fertility through the subsidies that are available 
to users of lime and basic slag. Unfortunately, there are a great many 
farmers whose past accumulations of indebtedness to the banks and 
others is such that, unless they can see immediate prospects of sub- 
stantial return for embarking upon a manurial policy, they are loth to 
make use of these important aids. One can appreciate the argument 
of the farmer who, in effect, says : ‘‘ What is the use of applying fertilisers 
to improve my grass if I cannot make a profit out of the stock that 
keep to eat this grass?” There are a large number of agriculturists 
me are using this argument, and therefore one imagines that those 
who are taking full advantage of the fertiliser subsidies are farmers whose 
system of husbandry has surmounted the economic distresses of recent 
years. In turn, it could be argued with equal soundness that these are 
the people who have profited most by the various other schemes which 
have emerged as a result of the depression. 

It is necessary, however, to recognise that agriculture is always 
attracting to itself new capital, for there are still large numbers of people 
possessed of the necessary means and confidence to embark upon an 
agricultural career. ‘Their lack is one reason why so much of our agri- 
cultural depression has not been surmounted by those who are bona fide 
sons of the soil with an absolute dependence on agriculture for their 
livelihood. But even for those who have capital to spend the correct 
approach to the problem of land fertility is essential. 

The autumn is a favourable moment to review this subject, partly 
because we are in a better position to form an opinion of the past season’s 
efforts. It is becoming increasingly necessary, however, to reiterate 
a point which is in danger of eclipse in connection with farming affairs 
in general, and that is the soundness of the farming policy which seeks 
to make the best use of the land. In connection with this, more than 
a little interest and surprise are caused when one compares the annual 
expenditure, on a normal farm, on fertilisers and feeding stuffs respec- 
tively. It can be argued, in relation to this, that, if feeding stuffs 
can be bought at a price which makes it possible to feed them to 
stock for a profit, this is good business. There will be no disagree- 
ment with this view ; but, unfortunately, it tends to develop a system 
of farming which can ill afford to face a crisis of the character of a 


IS OFTEN BAD FARMING 


European war, when the supply of foodstuffs from overseas sources 
might be severely restricted. Under these conditions the acres of land 
that are now lying comparatively idle would have to be brought under 
cultivation, and here again the response would be disappointing, in 
view of the low level of fertility. One must appreciate, however, 
that, if this land is to be brought under cultivation in advance of an 
emergency, then some policy is necessary to make it a worth-while 
proposition. 

Notwithstanding these general observations on the question of 
policy, there is still room, even within the existing order of things, 
to improve financial results in farming, by appreciating more fully the 

value of fertilisers. In reality it should not be necessary to draw 
attention to obvious facts, but, unfortunately, it seems to be important 
to remind farmers in general that they often curtail their returns 
through the non-application of essential manures or the application of 
manures in such small quantities as to have little influence on the final 
result. I cannot call to mind any known cases of financial failure 
attributable to the too lavish use of fertilisers, but there are numerous 
instances where the farming policy has been shipwrecked through the 
meagre expenditure of money on fertilisers. Manuring in the proper 
sense does not mean stimulating the ground into activity for the time 
being, but rather reinforcing it with the manurial constituents which 
will cause the level of fertility to be improved year by year until that 
point is reached where the limit of production obtains. It is well- 
known that the use of nitrogenous top-dressings, for example, can stimu- 
late production ; but, unless these are accompanied by the other factors 
of fertility, soil poverty is quickly experienced, so that the stimulating 
action is no longer so marked. Balanced manuring avoids such 
errors, and also ensures that all-round quality is associated with the 
produce of the land. This, too, is often overlooked in these days, 
when in reality it may have an important influence on the health of animals 
and human beings alike. 

Disease gives rise to a great many problems in modern farming, 
and there is a growing suspicion that our dependence on imported 
foodstuffs, many of which are grown in semi-tropical climes, where 
the growing season is relatively short, does not ensure a diet of the same 
ideal nutritive value as with food grown at home under suitable con- 
ditions. Even in this country the neglect to supply pastures with 
an adequate allowance of lime and phosphoric acid has often given rise 
to problems in stock-feeding, and therefore, if a stock-breeding farmer is 
anxious to maintain the health of his animals, the feeding of land is 
a necessity the neglect of which can only end in disaster. In so far as 
grassland is concerned, it is an interesting fact that lime and phosphates 
not only increase the value of the grazing, viewed in terms of extra 
output of meat or milk, but also improve the inherent fertility of the 
land itself. Under ideal conditions, there is room for a closer apprecia- 
tion of good grass by the arable farmer as well as by the stock-farmer. 
The ploughing out of grass and the keeping of it under the plough 
without safeguarding its content of organic matter is not likely to do 
anything but injury. If, however, land is ploughed out of grass and is 
returned to grass a for a period of years, the value of the 
grazing itself is roved and there is no decline in the level of 
fertility. Actually, +" encouragement of wild white clover in modern 
seeds leys is a means of curtailing the expenditure on nitrogenous 
fertilisers, and therefore is good business. H. G. R. 
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PETROL IN WARTIME 


METHODS OF GENERATING GAS FROM WOOD AND CHARCOAL 


HE problem of supplies 
of petrol in wartime is 
not one which can be 
ignored. There will 
be little available for 

private use, and the country 
house-owner who is dependent 
for water and light and transport 
on oil may well wonder what is 
likely to happen if war comes. 
It is for this reason that Con- 
tinental experiments with wood 
in place of oil are so interesting. 
In England we utilise remarkably 
little wood except in the smoky 
open fireplaces of Tudor farms. 
In France, on the other hand, 
the somewhat unreliable central- 
heating systems of country 
chateaux are run on wood. If 
you penetrate the basement you 
will probably find an affair like a 
small gasworks and be told it is 
the chauffage central. The 
country gentleman in France 
has woodlands, and his coppice wood is used in this way. The 
long fire-boxes of the furnaces—there may be a range of six or 
more—take relatively long wood, and it at least works. 

From this thrifty use of cordwood it was not a long step to 
consider whether wood could be used to generate gas on which 
a motor car or lorry or an electric light installation couid be run. 
Work has now more than passed the experimental stage, and 
lorries can be quite successfully run on wood. It is not so 
good as petrol, and it is dearer and more trouble, but it is 
quite practical. It works, and apparatus is on the market. 
A permanent installation for running petrol-driven engines, which 
run electric-light generators or pumping, is equally practical, 
but I am unaware whether they exist as available commercial 
installations. 

As a rough guide, it can be taken that 24lb. of dry wood 
(mainly hardwood, not pines) equals one gallon of petrol. No 
alteration to the engine is needed in the case of a big lorry engine, 
which is rather over-powered for its load. Many favourite types 
of American “‘ truck ’’ have a rather big engine, and are just as 
efficient on wood gas as petrol. An engine of less “ woolly ”’ 
design and higher petrol efficiency shows a loss of power on wood 
gas—but would run. 

So far as can be ascertained, it would be quite possible to 
run an estate lorry on a wood-gas generator. In the same way, a 
single-cylinder electric generating plant engine, such as the 
“* Lister,’’ would probably run with little loss of efficiency and 
provide water and light and run a saw to cut more fuel into suitable 
billets for the use of a wood-gas generator. 

It would involve considerable labour, but as an emergency 
measure it is quite practical, and wood could prevent a 
total breakdown of services normally dependent on petrol or 
paraffin oil; that is, if wood-gas generators were available in this 
country. 

Now for the disadvantages. 
or producer furnace fitted 


’ 


The weight of a “ gasogene ’ 





FILLING THE AUTO-GAS PRODUCER AT THE BACK 

OF A PRIVATE 
In other models the producer is fitted to the front wing 
(Crown copyright, reproduced by permission of H.M. Stationery Office) in 


if you distil wood you get by- 
products—a sticky pitch or tar, 
wood acids and creosote—and 
these impurities gum up engine 
valves unless removed. For 
this reason one needs a fairly 
complex system of “‘ scrubbers ”’ 
or plates or frames of cloth, 
on which’ by-products can 





be deposited before cleaned 
gas can be drawn into the 
engine. 

The problem is’ most 


difficult for the mobile vehicle, 
which has to keep weight down ; 
but a lorry can carry a full 
plant without material loss in 
efficiency. As to a fixed engine 
running off wood gas, it is 
possible to design a far larger 
system of scrubbers, and the 
disadvantages of weight do not 
apply. Nochemicals are needed 
“scrubbers,” simply de- 

positing-surfaces or filters, and 
in a fixed installation a water surface can be used. 

Private cars of the open 20 h.p. military type can be fitted 
with a charcoal-burning “ gasogene’’ behind the dickey—an 
affair about the size of a small cooking range. No material altera- 
tion to engine or carburettor is necessary. Wood gas is fed direct 
to the intake and air mixture controlled. 

Lighting a pile of wood in a producer-gas generator is usually 
done with an asbestos wick soaked in paraffin. The initial draught 
is applied through a fan run off the self-starter. In a fixed unit 
this could be replaced by a rotary fan, hand driven, such as is 
used on a smith’s portable forge. 

The wood is cut into short pieces some three inches long, 
which will feed down from the hopper into the distillation and 
combustion chambers. Charcoal is broken into appropriate lumps. 

The system has been exhaustively tried out in France, where 
several competing charcoal systems and one that burns wood gave 
remarkably level results. 

It is quite obvious that neither wood nor charcoal can offer 
the convenience of ’phoning to the garage for more petrol; but 
in the present crazy state of the world it is worth while calling the 
attention of owners of coppice and woodland to the fact that 
wood is pretty universal and that, by a happy blend of the Swiss 
Family Robinson’s resourcefulness with some of Mr. Heath 
Robinson’s ingenuity, we could at least keep things running on 
the wood-pile—or the woods, if we cut and charcoaled. 

The older houses were self-sufficient. They were sited where 
water was merely a matter of labour at a pump. They used 
perhaps a hundred gallons a day, where we use ten times the 
amount. 

To-day a “load” of wood—that is, locally, a measure of 
4ft. by 4ft. by 16ft., a mass as high and wide as a big writing 
desk, but 16ft. long—fetches from eight to ten shillings ! 
It does not, however, meet the difficulty that one’s prospects 
of getting delivery of a wood-gas producer in time of war 

are very, very thin. 
re ere All industrial concerns 


) - - bad 


CAR 





to a lorry is considerable. 
It is an affair about the 
size of a London pillar- 
box which is essentially 
a retort. Wood is filled 
in through a cover- 
plate at the top, and 
shakes down to a com- 
bustion chamber fitted 
with air ducts. There 
are various patterns of 
“* gasogenes’’; most use 
charcoal, which is readily 
available in France, but 
here in England the art 
of charcoal burning is 
nearly dead as a rural 
industry. 

Half the weight of 
charcoal is as good as 
a full weight of dried 
wood, but in emergency 
we might have to make 
our wood into charcoal, 
for green wood is not 
suitable, and to use raw 


wee ~ 





will be on war-work, 
and possibly conditions 
of delivery will be 
disturbed. 

We are a coal-pro- 
ducing country, and coal 
is available except in 
emergency. Coal in spar- 
ing quantities would be 
available—with no ready 
means of turning it into 
mobile power. In the 
last war coal-gas was 
used for cars by means 
of balloon-like gas con- 
tainers fixed to their 
roofs and needing fre- 
quent recharging at the 
gas works. But wood is 
at the door. 

lt would be a dirty, 
smoky business loading 
up the old truck or run- 
ning the “ Lister,’’ but 
it would keep things 








wood a year’s drying is 
mecessary. 
The trouble is that 


A HEAVY LORRY FITTED WITH A GASOGENE 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Empire Forestry Association) 


going, even if industrial 
nerve-centres got dislo- 
cated. nm. Bi. P. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


CHILDREN OF THE PARSONAGE—A REVIEW BY ISABEL BUTCHART 


Scenes from Family Life, by Mary Rhys. (Country Life, ros. 6d.) 
IVEN a family of clerical little children living, about 
the time of the Diamond Jubilee, in a large isolated 
vicarage, brought up by a violent Welsh father on Latin 
and Greek—languages learnt with tears, yet loved— 
how would such children talk ? Like the little Broniés ? 

Like Johnson’s little fishes that talked like whales? They did: 

startling us by the contrast between their vocabulary—and, indeed, 

their thoughts—and their ordinary childish lives. 

One may be forgiven for beginning to read the book: as a 
satire (the more so as the style follows the best satiric tradition), 
assuming that the writer has had the spritely idea of putting her 
mature reflections into the mouths of children, ex ore with a twist. 
But, as one reads of the transient joys and bitter sorrows of child- 
hood, one’s faith in the little Rundells returns. They are real 
children, overburdened with washing-up and parish cares, surrep- 
titiously fond of one another and of their mother, and helplessly 
banded together against “ the Reverend Gent.” 

“A parson is always exercising patience with one parishioner 
or another,’’ mused one child. 

“When he is not exercising 
sombrely replied a sister. 

And there came a morning when “ 
and abused and mishandled all six of his children.” 
ran away. 

““ 1 wonder,” said one, “‘ if we were quite right to leave our 
Female Parent unprotected, at the mercy of the Reverent Gent. 
without a single buffer-child ? ”’—which is not the right way for 
even little Victorian children to speak of their father. In the end 
they returned home to find that they hadn’t been missed—and 
in such ways little Victorians scored: nobody fussed unduly 
about them. 

The most attractive 


somebody else’s patience,” 
the Reverent had insulted 
So they 


in the book is Mrs. Rundell, 
whose unspoken motto was : ‘Agree pleasantly with thine Husband 
when he is in the way, and then go thine own way.” And, alas ! 
the Reverend Gent. was often in the way. One would like to 
have read more about her. There is a delicious little portrait 
of her, aged seven, as frontispiece, and her sweet, wide, generous 
mouth made one reader suddenly decide that anything written 
by a daughter of hers must be true. For this mordant and amusing 
book was written by one of her children and dedicated to her 


perscn 


memory: “ This Wreath of Rue and Remembrance, Pray 
Accept.” 

Spanish Recruit, by Lucien Maulvault. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 

M. MAULVAULT’S book has had a wonderful success in France, 


and Mr. John Colville’s translation is all that it should be. It 
is not easy for those who do not know the Spanish temperament 
to realise that the Peninsula is a land of extremes. Extreme 
heroism and endurance coupled with extreme cruelty and savagery, 
extremes of faith and extremes of political doctrine. There is much 
that is heroic in Spain, more that is so terrible that only war can act 
as the sanitary agent to cleanse it. The author’s hero is a young Spanish 
intellectual who enlists in the Carlist Requetés, the splendid volunteer 
Nationalist army of Navarre, who rose for General Franco. The 
tragedy lies in the boy’s own cross-examination of his own motives, 
his doubts, and his eventual resolution of them. He has to desert to 
rescue his father, imprisoned by the Reds in San Sebastian, and there 
he has to join the foulest elements, the Anarchists. His father freed 
and safely in France, he again deserts the Anarchists and rejoins the 
Requeté;. But with no pride. He is all the time a detached spectator, 
aghast at the horrors of war, but at the same time it is doubtful if his 
reactions to these are the same as would be those of other West Europeans. 
M. Maulvault has given us a wonderful character study of a Spaniard, 
his faults and his virtues, and it is an essentially truthful book, therefore 
not one for squeamish stomachs. It has, incidentally, no expressed 
political standpoint. It is an excellent vignette of the spirit which 
prevails in Spain, which two years of warfare has done little to 
abate. Bm. B.C. FP. 


The Way to the Present, by John Van Druten. (Michael Joseph, 10s.6a.) 


PREDILECTION is one thing; predestination confusingly another. 
Because Mr. John van Druten’s father had had, in youth, a predilection 
for art which he had been able to stifle in the interests of business and 
common sense, he could not understand why his son was quite unable 
to do the same thing in the case of a passion that spelt predestination. 
This book is an account of that son’s first twenty-five years, and of 
the influence on him of father, mother, solidly respectable banker’s 
home in London ; it ends with his emergence through his play, ‘“‘ Young 
Woodley,” from distasteful purlieus of the Law into the light towards“ 
which his whole childhood and youth had been blindly but unremittingly 
a struggle. The book is absorbing. In it we see how the precepts of 
duty and honour inculcated in the author’s youth, added to his legal 
training, have balanced the extravagances natural to the artist tempera- 
ment; the result is the playwright whom, as John van Druten, we know 
for his sincerity as well as for his originality and his dramatic gifts. 
So now from California, looking back thirteen years, Mr. van Druten 
pays honest tribute to his parents: to a father whose training remains 
unforgettable and who died before friction could become open strife ; 
co a mother who lived long enough to see the dawn of her younger son’s 
success, and to revise her shocked conviction that all his life he had been 
guilty of distressing impudence in trying to storm the _ outposts of 
literature. ; 





We Have Been Glad, by Doris N. Dalglish. (Macmillan, tos. 6d.) 
FORCEFUL, frank, witty, sincere, and in complete mastery of her 
literary tools is Miss Dalglish. She belongs to the generation that was 
caught while at Oxford by the War, the generation that is now in its 
forties. This book is a really enthralling account of her adventures, 
chiefly of the spirit—of the events, trials, errors, books, thoughts and 
searches that have led her to her present belief in Quakerism and in 
complete pacifism. Few writers, in any generation, are able to impart 
excitement to the growth of a soul. Miss Dalglish has a natural capacity 
for doing this that is similar to the capacity of Mr. Middleton Murry. 
The secret of it is her ardent belief that “writing is worth very little 
when it is not the expression of growth,” coupled with her resolve * #0 
maintain, even in a desert, intellectual purity and sincerity.”” The 
result is a book with the power to make its own steady way, exercising 
far-reaching influence and giving a stimulating pleasure to thoughtful 
readers. Vv. Be OF. 


The Architecture of England, by Frederick Gibberd. 
ress, 5S.) 

Purpose in Design, by Amelia Defries. (Methuen, 21s.) 
THE revival of interest in the design of our surroundings has inspired 
a number of popular books, so that architecture has come off its pedestal 
and made itself more intelligible to the man in the street. Even in 
schools the re is now a glimmering that architecture is part and parcel 
of a nation’s history, and not the least important part. Unfortunately, 
there is too great a tendency to confine the idea of architecture to 
ecclesiastical or public buildings. Ordinary domestic work is still 
largely left out of account, and so are the methods of construction, 
which could bz made so much more interesting to the boy than the 
vagaries of superficial styles. Mr. Gibberd’s book is quite free from 
academic faults. In its plan and choice of illustrations it is the best 
book of its kind yet issued, and is, moreover, remarkably cheap. It 
is an excellent idea to show by text and drawing the parailel develop- 
ments in social life and manufacture which made for special types of 
building. It ought te be used along with the Quennels’ “‘ History of 
Everyday Things” as part of our regular reading of History. And 
if any adult wants to begin to understand the evolution of building in 
this country he cannot begin with a better teacher. 

The second book is a detailed and illustrated account of what 
each nation exhibited at Paris last year, with some survey of industrial 
art in each country. What connection that has with the title it is 
difficult to discover. 


(Architectural 


Irish Holiday, by Dorothy Hartley. (Lindsay Drummond, 7s. 6d.) 
MISS HARTLEY is well known for those reconstructions of medieval 
life which have given a new lease to the teaching of history. Her Irish 
holiday seems to have been a newspaper commission of an enjoyable 
nature. She takes as her guide a certain Giraldus Cambrensis, whose 
description of early Eire is very valuable and doubtless not as well 
known as it deserves to bz. Giraldus and his interpreter make a lively 
and readable book, with that spice of good humour that is inseparable 
from all things Irish. It is superficial, as any holiday is, the more so 
that nowadays an Austin Seven and a tent enable one to get around so 
fast and so far. Nor would it be everyone’s notion of understanding 
the Irish scene to look so far back into ae —so far that the whole 
episode of the English supremacy is eliminated, with hardly even a 
reference to the Tudor and Cromwellian conquests. For instance, 
Miss Hartley does not seem to notice the hundreds of neglected country 
houses with their great park walls and overgrown drives. Nor had 
she eyes for the fine Georgian architecture of the towns. It is all 
St. Patrick, St. Brigit and St. Brendan. Well, perhaps the Celtic 
legend is what visitors are after. Personally, I would rather apprehend 
the Celt through a book like Maurice O’Sullivan’s tale of the Blaskets. 
The illustrations from the old MS. are entertaining, and the photographs 
aptly chosen if not very professional. 


The Second Plan, by Charles Graham Hope. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


73. 6 

IT so happened that a certain Captain Oliver, better known as “ P. G.,”’ 
possessed, among his many other qualities, a striking likeness to one 
Gul Sher, a half-bred Afghan whose political and insurgent activities 
were a matter of the greatest interest to the British secret service in 
India. Accordingly Gul Sher was arrested—dquite by accident, of course 
—on a false charge; and P. G., suitably primed with information and 
suitably clad, was sent off in his place to attend the secret international 
conference of Sufed at Samarkand. For it was Sufed, the Socialistic 
Union of Free Eastern Democracies, which really interested the British 
secret service most; Sufed, the Oriental secret society that was behind 
Communism in China, Congress in India, inter-racial strifein Palestine, 
behind every activity, in fact, that was stirring up the East against the 
rule of the West. How P. G. fared on his journey along the Golden 
Road to Samarkand, and what he was able to discover when he got 
there, are for the author to tell. He tells it not only with unusual 
narrative skill and power, tracing a plot as intricate as the pattern of 
a Persian carpet, yet moving from chapter to chapter and escape to escape 
with breath-taking speed and action ; he has the paramount advantage 
of knowing intimately his subject and the countries he is writing about. 
This is not just another novel about India; written by a former officer 
in the Indian cavalry, it carries with it a personal knowledge of the 
races and characters with which it deals, and bears the stamp of authen- 
ticity and reality so convincing that the reader is left wondering how 
much Sufed is the creation of Charles Graham Hope’s imagination and 
how much of it is a very real peril facing our own rule in India. Inter- 
woven with the excitement of espionage and plotting is plenty of humour 
of an unusual sort, which evolves naturally from the odd positions in 
which P. G. finds himself in the course of his impersonations. One 
of the best moments is when he embarrasses a fellow-officer in the 
Red Sea by trying to sell him improper postcards of the sort so much 
favoured by Arab vendors in the East. G. G. W. 
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The Air and its Mysteries, by C. M. Botley. (Bell, 8s. 6d.) 
WEATHER is a vital thing in the country, even if customarily ignored 
in towns. The hopes of the garden, the prosperity of the farm, and 
the prospects of many of our sports depend wholly on the weather. 
It enters into every aspect of life from the vital to the trivial, yet weather 
lore is not so well known as it should be. In this last generation a 
great deal more has been found out about weather. The development 
of wireless communication, and the Bjerknes theory of depressions 
originating in “ polar fronts,’’ have made possible very accurate short- 
range forecasting. Miss Botley’s book is mcre than “ popular science ”’ 
it is a very clear and simple explanation of the work and importance of 
the modern science of meteorology, written in an easy and attractive 
style. It deals not only with our wind and rain, but with the higher 
atmosphere and such phenomena as the Aurora. In this way the bulk 
of knowledge about the air, some indication of how its mysteries are 
eing explored to-day, and the practical application of new discoveries 
harnessed to the service of man, are contained in this single clear and 
interesting book. nH. B.C. P. 
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A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

JAMES THE First OF ENGLAND, by Clara and Hardy Steeholm 
(M. Joseph, 15s.); Lupwic I oF Bavaria, by Count Corti (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, 18s.); Trn CAN ISLAND, by Charles Stuart Ramsay 
and Charles P. Plumb (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.) ; THE SILK Roap, 
by Sven Hedin (Routledge, 18s.); PockeT Cruisers, by Francis B. Cooke 
(Arnold, 12s. 6d.). Fiction: Goinc THEIR Own Ways, by Alec 
Waugh (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) ; SARAH’s YoutH, by E. CZ. Somerville and 
Martin Ross (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). ALREADY Wa tks ‘'ToMoRROW, 
by A. G. Street (Faber, 7s. 6d.); DEATH IN A WuiteE Tie, by Ngair 
Marsh (Bles, 7s. 6d.). 


AT the recent Annual General Meeting of the Staffordshire Society, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury was elected President for 1938-39. This 
Society, which was only founded in 1905, has now a membership of 
over 500, and has just issued a Year Book which everyone connected 
with the county will value. The honorary secretary is Mr. H. Arthur 
Quantrill, Lichfield, St. Thomas Drive, Hatch End. 


A BRIDGE FOR WALKERS 


VERY small and very ancient bridge is, to many 
people, a thing to cherish for its own sake, so that 
it was not surprising when, recently, it was proposed 
that the old bridge across the Hogsmill at Kingston- 
on-Thames should be replaced, there was a fine pother 

among local antiquarians, though the structure was already 
completely hidden from public view ! 

This appreciation of ancient stone bridges is good; but 
surely a thought might also be spared for the not-so-ancient 
bridges of wood. Provided it is reasonably cared for and noi 
subjected to excessive burdens, a stone bridge will endure for many 
centuries, as we know; but a wooden foot-bridge has a very 
much shorter life, and the question of repairs and replacemeni, 
therefore, recurs comparatively often. The very name _ foot- 
bridge holds one clue to the passing of the little wooden structures. 
The behaviour of some hikers and ramblers is, unfortunately, 
such that people do not care to build bridges to encourage them 
into country as yet unspoiled, and few other members of the 
community now seem to want foot-bridges ; but there is another 
reason for the passing of the little wooden bridges. If the erst- 
while footpath or bridle-way or cart-track which passed over it 
is not disused or closed, it has very likely become a road, and 
motorists have been provided with a new bridge that will carry 
their cars. The horseman, the farmer in his gig, the baker and 
the butcher and the coachman, too, used all to tackle fords quite 
happily ; but the motorist shies at a ford, and, as likely as not, a 
horrid little concrete bridge is built, while the narrow wooden 
bridge which formerly spanned the ford for the benefit of walkers 
disappears. One does not object to concrete gua concrete : many 
admirable bridges have been constructed of it; but the small 
concrete bridges built by local authorities on second and_third- 
class roads are often ugly. 

It seems inevitable that wooden foot-bridges will grow fewer ; 
but let these little wooden structures be appreciated before they 
become completely outmoded, and then we may keep a few in 
places where people still walk. At present, even foot-bridges 
are, in some country places, being built of concrete—with metal 
hand-rails. Less than half a mile above the foreshortened bridge 
across the River Coly there is a concrete foot-bridge beside a cart- 
ford; and I can recall an even worse example, a rea! atrocity, in the 
Pembrokeshire hills a few miles from the foot-bridge at Velindre 
Farchog. These concrete foot-bridges would do very well to carry 
a paved or tarred path across some dirty little river or drain in a 
city suburb, but they are quite unsuitable amid fields and moors 
with no more than two houses within half a mile of each of them. 

The word “rustic”? now suggests sham crazy paving, the 
second worst kind of Victorian summer-house, and the deplorable 








WOODEN FOOT-BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER COLY 
About half-a-mile west of Colyton, East Devon 


fences and arches still dear to the heart of many urban and suburban 
gardeners ; yet the truth is, of course, that a foot-bridge in the 
country should have a genuine, not mannered or self-conscious, 
air of rusticity. ‘There is no need to leave bark on the wood or 
to leave three inches of bough on the main timbers; but the 
foot-bridge should, if possible, be built of local-grown and local- 
sawn wood, and the design of the bridge should depend upon 
the qualities of the wood, the particular lengths available, and 
the width of water to be spanned. The object of the bridge 
should be to carry the path across the water, and be deliberately 
designed for that purpose only. Much of the charm of wooden 
foot-bridges lies in their characteristic humility ; to make them 
grand is to make them ridiculous. 

One minor point may be mentioned. <A_ handrail on an 
ancient stone foot-bridge is nearly always out of place and a mistake 
esthetically : one can imagine how unsuitable handrails would 
look on Postbridge, on Tarr Steps on Exmoor, or Keble’s Bridge 
at Eastleach; yet there are some old clapper bridges which 
now carry such accretions, either of wood or iron. But on a 
wooden foot-bridge, especially on a long wooden foot-bridge, 
simple and well constructed handrails of wood are a pleasing feature 
without which the bridge would look 
incomplete. 

There are one or two places where 
even stepping-stones have been provided 
within recent years—the Pilgrims’ Way 
crosses the Mole just outside Dorking 
by a line of concrete stepping ‘ stones,” 
modern stepping “stones”’ carries a 
public footpath across the River Avon 
to the Spectacle E’e Fall at Strathaven, 
Lanark ; so surely there is a good case 
for having wooden foot-bridges in country 
where timber is plentiful and where small 
rivers have to be spanned. I! am not 
thinking of the Wey or the Mole or the 
Ember, but of waters farther afield, 
where you may see a kingfisher flash by 
or a dipper curtseying on a spray-washed 
stone in mid-stream, or grey wagtails 
feeding their young, and little trout 
darting across the bed of the ford. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that in such places 
as these, beloved of angler, ornithologist, 
and plain non-specialist countryman, the 
indigenous wooden foot-bridges will con- 
tinue to grow, and not be extirpated to 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER NEVERN AT VELINDRE FARCHOG, make way for structures of urban 
NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE 





materials. 5. Dow W. 


and a yet longer line of another kind of 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE EIGHTEENTH WORPLESDON 


ORPLESDON is over, and after that winter stares 

us in the face. This is the eighteenth year of the 

Mixed Foursomes, and I begin to feei like the oldest 

inhabitant, for I played every year up to 1933, 

save for one when I was snuffling and sneezing in bed, and I 
have watched every year since. So I am at least entitled to 
express an opinion when I say that there has never been a 
pleasanter meeting than this one, nor, I think, a luckier. We 
seemed, during all those five days, to be living under the shadow 
of a storm that never broke. The weather immediately before- 
hand had threatened an old-fashioned equinoctial Worplesdon 
of rain streaming down one’s neck and some unspeakable villain 
having stolen one’s mackintosh trousers. "The weather prophets 
agreed in these gloomy forebodings, and I have the greatest 
respect for them, born of bitter experience ; but for once they 
were, thank heaven, badly off their game. Day after day they 
predicted woe, like so many Solomon Eagles ; and day after day, 
when I was called, I opened my eyes on a world of blue and 
gold. The Thursday, to be sure, did look black and hopeless, and 
yet there was hardly any rain and—from the player’s point of 
view, at any rate—it was a good golfing day. And so, in the 
end, for five whole days the regular groups sat on the terrace 
above the fourth green or behind the pond hole (watching 
ghoulishly for splashes that never came), or behind the twelfth 
green (there never was such a course for short cuts and good 
views), and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Moreover, the 
rain, which held off so nobly, had arrived with equal nobility 
beforehand. For weeks beforehand Captain Ambrose had 
been gazing with wistful eyes at clouds which broke over Woking 
or Guildford and left Worplesdon severely alone, and the course 
had become yellow and parched ; but in the nick of time the 
drought ended and the course was as verdant and the greens as 
smooth and beautiful as even he could desire. In short, every- 
thing was as it ought to be in the best of all possible Worplesdons. 
We could all thank our lucky stars, and so, in particular, 
could one or two couples who in the end earned much glory. 
It is always said that nobody can get through a tournament 
without a little luck, and this tournament provided at least two 
instances. First of all in this category must be named the 
winners, Mrs. Garon and Mr. Storey. By all the laws of every- 
thing they ought to have departed at the twenty-second hole 
in the second round, for their adversaries, who shall here be 
nameless, had only to get down the three putts from ten yards 
(no, three is not a misprint for two) to win. They could not 
do it; they took four putts. I saw them with my own eyes, 
and can only remark with Mrs. Sanders: “I raly would not 
ha’ believed it, unless I had ha’ happened to ha’ been there.” 
From that point Mrs. Garon and her partner went from strength 
to strength. Then there was a new and formidable combina- 
tion—Mrs. Regnart and K. G. Patrick. In their very first 
match, against Mrs. Eddis and Mr. Cunningham, they were 
in articulo mortis ; 
faced with immedi- 
ate dissolution, Miss 
Regnart holed a putt 
of some ten yards 
on the last green to 
keep her side alive. 
They won at the 
twentieth ;_ they 
beat the holders, 
Mrs. Heppel and 
Mr. Crawley, and 
went on their vic- 
torious way till they 
lost in the semi-final 
to Miss Wanda 
Morgan and Mr. 
Morrice. As a 





and once he gets so far he is so great a finisher that he always 
wins ; but one of his victories this time was a little ‘‘ over 
the odds.” Miss Pearson toppled her nineteenth tee shot 
mildly into the heather, and the other side went miles 
down the course, only to be seized by an amiable insanity and 
lost the hole in a six against a five. Well, well, it is one thing 
to get a piece of luck and quite another to use it, and to be able 
to do so is the mark of a match player. 

There were so many good matches that it is almost im- 
possible to pick one out. That in which Mr. Patrick holed an 
heroic putt at the eighteenth to knock out the holders—Mr. 
Crawley had holed one quite as heroic to save his neck at the 
seventeenth—has many claims ; yet I am not sure that the most 
thrilling of all was not quite an early one, between the Amorys 
and the Critchleys in the second round. This match had the 
right atmosphere, with a preliminary buzz of excitement, and 
the upholders of either side ready to back their opinion. It 
had, too, the most agonising and dramatic quality that a match 
can have, in that one side had victory in its pocket and very 
nearly succeeded in throwing it away. Lady Amory, except 
for one bunkered tee shot and a slight air of discomfort on the 
putting green, was her best self, and one particular thrust, a 
niblick shot laid stone dead out of the bunker of the thirteenth 
was exactly like old times. Sir John was flawless and angelic 
for twelve holes, then his long iron shots began to go astray. 
He “ got away with ” two of these mistakes, and his side was 
four up with four to play, but then came Nemesis ; one hole 
went, another went, and goodness knows what might have 
happened, for the Critchleys are great fighters with their backs 
to the wall. Lady Amory, with an instimet for the critical 
moment, laid her long putt from below the bank stone dead. 
That did it, as far as that match was concerned, but her partner 
seemed to me to have had a shaking from which he did not 
recover, and it was not altogether surprising to see them go down, 
before Miss Gordon and Mr. Greenly, who, to be sure, played 
well enough to beat any couple. 

The feature of the final was, beyond doubt, Mrs. Garon’s 
putting. She is always a most trustworthy holer-out, and this 
time she attached a new meaning to a holing-out putt ; the phrase 
is generally regarded as signifying four feet or so, and she took 
it to signify four yards. It was an achievement beautiful in its 
ruthlessness and there was no kind of accident about it, for the 
ball was so smoothly struck that it could never go anywhere 
except into the hole. Mr. Storey played very well too; his 
very long and accurate hitting from the tee was of great value, 
and there is no one who can give a more cheering impression 
of support to his partner; but Mrs. Garon must have first 
prize, and that not only for her putting, for she was a monument 
of steadiness throughout. She outplayed Miss Morgan, who 


in her turn had been outplaying all the other ladies in the 
previous rounds. 


I think Miss Morgan is a better golfer now 
than ever before ; 
she is as firm as a 
rock on her feet, 
and her swing is 
rhythm personified. 
Up to the final she 
had been putting 
very well, but in 
the final she did 
not, and this, per- 
haps, had a_ bad 
effect on the rest of 
her game. At any 
rate, after her tri- 
umphant progress 
through all her other 
matches, she was a 
little disappointing, 
and, though her 


third example I 

might give Miss partner was steady 
Dorothy Pearson and sound enough, 
and Mr. Bourn, they never hit their 
who won three times old victorious stride. 
at the nineteenth Probably they played 
hole before finally as well as they were 
losing to a redoubt- allowed ; they con- 
able couple, Miss stantly squared the 
Corlett and Mr. match, but, try as 
Mole. To be sure, they would, they 
Mr. Bourn seems could never get a 
to spend his life THE FINALISTS AT WORPLESDON hole up, and that 
going to these Mrs. Garon and Mr. E. F. Storey (the winners), Miss Wanda Morgan and tells; it told this 
horrid extra holes, Mr. K. A. S. Morrice time. 
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— ESSE COOKER 
BRIGHTENS AND 
LIGHTENS COOK'S 
WORK 


































ESSE Heat Storage 
Cookers are continuous- 
burning using smokeless 
solid fuel, preferably 
anthracite. Running 
costs are remarkably 
low; the flavour of food 
is greatly improved and 
kitchen routine is sim- 
plified. Catalogues and 
name of nearest stockist 
on application. Favour- 
able hire purchase terms 
are available. 





HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 


Ay 
AI 
BONNYBRIDGE : SCOTLAND 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63, CONDUIT STREET, W.1 
& 11, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 


Cooker Company LIVERROOL: 20, Coming, Pe T is decidedly a new experience 
pennies een to see a sunset on a summer 
evening in January—yet this 
is but one of the many delights 
in store for holiday-makers in 
South Africa. 





(prec scone. 


Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., Est. 1854 








Amazing scenic __ spectacles 
wherever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pastimes 
of all kinds; a new kind of life 
without the drawbacks of un- 
familiar customs and foods; a 
climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 





“sweet and winsome little maiden, lifting to the sun your face; 
“ Fairesat flower in all the garden, clothed with beauty, youth and grace.”’—J. a. 8 you do 


For photographs of Figures, Fountains, Bird Baths, Sundials, Garden Seats, and Vases, apply 
Mr. LUDLOW, Abberley House, Worcester Rd., Bromsgrove, Worcs. 





OPEN Illustrated publications and 


OCTOBER 27th details of ‘‘ Winter” fares are 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HM bad obtainable from the Travel Bureau, 
ee ere eee NOVEMBER ith 
South Africa House, London, 


FIFTH ANTIQUE wag W.C.2, or accredited agencies. 
Opening Day from 5p.m. 
DEALERS’ FAIR |i * 


9 f 6 including 
Admission illustrated 
AND EXHIBITION handbook 
Part of which wilt be given to 
the Re-building Fund of St 


in the Great Hall cont nara SOUTH AFRICA 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 


(Entrance, Upper Grosvenoy Street, London, W.1) 


A unique opportunity of viewing what is perhaps 
the finest collection of authentic antiques ever 
gathered together for sale under one roof. 
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HE older we grow, the more we 

appreciate the blessing of good 
health, and the more we realise that 
health depends on simple things — on 
proper nourishment and sound sleep. 


That is why so many older people drink 
‘ Ovaltine’ regularly every day. It supplies 
concentrated, correctly balanced nourish- 
ment that gives energy and vigour and 
restores body, brain and nerves. More- 
over, a cupful at bedtime is the surest 
way of promoting deep, restorative sleep. 


“Oui in years. 
but Young in Healt 


‘ Ovaltine’ is of inestimable value to 
health because, in itself, it is a complete 
and perfect food. It provides all the 
essential vitamins and nutritive elements 
that promote and maintain perfect fitness. 


It is so easily absorbed and assimilated 
that it is acceptable even to a weakened 
digestive system. Its delicious flavour 
appeals to the most delicate appetite. 
For everyone, old and young, daily 
‘ Ovaltine’ is the best rule for health. 
It stands in a class by itself. 








Drink ‘ Ovaltine’ and note the difference. 


OVALTINE 


Maintains Health, Strength & Vitality 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEST WYCOMBE 
PULPIT 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Si1r,—My notice has been drawn to 
the interesting article by Mr. F. 
Skull in your journal entitled 
“The West Wycombe Pulpit.” 
It is true that for many years the 
treasures contained ‘in our parish 
church were little regarded, but 
they have been recognised and 
valued for a considerable period 


now. We are doing our best to 
restore these treasures to their 


former beauty and preserve them 
for posterity, but, owing to the 
vital spiritual needs of a parish 
which has grown from a village 
to a large industrial centre of 
12,000 people, we are quite unable 
to afford to tackle the matter pro- 
perly. In the past two years we 
have had to purchase a vicarage, 
build a church which is of great 
modern interest—St. Mary and 
St. George, Sands, designed by 
Lord Gerald Wellesley and Tren- 
with Wills—and are in process of 
building another church. If any of 
your readers would care to send me 
a donation it would be spent upon 
the restoration of this Chippendale 
pulpit and chairs after consultation 
with Mr. Skull.—P. D. B. MILLer. 
West Wycombe Vicarage. 


CARNIVORES’ FOOD 
CACHES 


TO THE EDITOR. 
sir,—Mr. R. M. Lockley’s dis- 
covery—mentioned in a_ recent 
“Country Note ’’—of 200 slaugh- 
tered storm petrels near a little owls’ nest in 
Skokholm is particularly interesting. As a 
general rule, carnivores do not hoard or cache 
food in the way that many rodents do; but 
of late years I have kept reports of apparently 
trustworthy exceptions, and these show that 
the Skokholm marauders are not unique. 

Mr. Mortimer Batten recently recorded 
that a pair of barn owls observed by him last 
year brought in far more mice and young rats 
than their young could eat: ‘‘ By August 
dead mice lay untouched on every beam and 
rafter.” He attributed this plenty to contribu- 
tions made by the first-hatched of the clutch, 
who helped to feed the later-hatched young. 
(It seems a charming example of fraternal 
pietas, but the uneven hatching of owls’ eggs 
sometimes leads to less beautiful results, for 
the earlier-hatched young have been known, 
if inadequately fed, to fall upon their weaker 
brethren and devour them !). 

It is just conceivable that a similar family 
arrangement was the cause of an extraordinary 
hoard found in a deserted cottage in Scotland 
three years ago. More than fifty rabbits had 
been collected. A domestic cat which had 
“gone wild” was credited with this cache, 
but she may possibly have had some help from 
a kitten or two. 

Small hoards of eggs, usually ducks’ or 
hens’, are discovered from time to time in 
foxes’ earths; but 
a collection of forty- 
two pheasants’ eggs 
in a stoat’s lair seems 
to merit remark. 
Rats are hoarders by 
nature, so there is 
nothing strange in 
their hoarding eggs 
(or nails, or money, 
when such things 
are floury or fatty) ; 
but it is worth noting 
that dead rats them- 
selves are occasion- 
ally cached by 
weasels. Less com- 
mendable examples 
of weasels’ provision 
against lean days are 
five young larks and 
a considerably larger 
number of grass- 
snakes. 

About three years 
ago a naturalist re- 
ported an instance 
of a heron hoarding 
toads. Herons are 
not ordinarily 
hoarders, nor do they 


A MODERN 


the taking of the photographs and 
publication of the article. 

Space does not permit of 
detailed corrections, but we feel 
compelled to mention that the 
article gives a rather distorted view 
of the results of two seasons’ work. 


It hardly brings out that the 
hitherto unknown town-plan of 
Roman Dorchester has been re- 


covered over an area of four acres, 
that the remains of six buildings 
have been found and planned, and 
that the water-conduit, which re- 
ceived a bare mention, is a most 
remarkable feature on account of 
its rarity and size. While the find- 
ing of Samian ware is noted (a 
common event on any Roman town 
site), no mention is made of far 
more remarkable objects, such as 
the carved leg of a Roman chair 
or an engraved glass bowl, the like 
of which has never before been 
found in Britain CHARLES D. 
Drew, K. C. COLLINGWOOD SELBY, 
Directors of Excavation, Dorchester 
Excavation Committee. 


GRAYLING BUTTER- 
FLIES AT RESIN 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—During the past summer the 
familiar but attractive grayling 
butterfly (Eumenis semele) has been 
abundant on the sandy heaths and 








CHURCH: ST. 
AT SANDS 


eat toads, whose poisonous skins (it has been 
computed that ten toads’ skins would kill a 
man) make them unacceptable to almost all 
creatures other than grass-snakes. Why, 
therefore, should a heron kill creatures which 
it could not eat ? Personally, I can only suggest 
that the bird had once, in the days of youthful 
inexperience, suffered a nasty surprise on 
trying to eat a toad, and that the reaction had 
been a spiteful feud. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that cats and foxes kill shrews, 
which they will not eat; but they do not, as 
a rule, indulge any capitalistic tendency towards 
collecting the useless.—RECORDER. 


EXCAVATIONS AT COLLITON 
PARK 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—While we are glad to see from your 
issue of September 24th that Country LIFE 
is interested in the progress of the excavations 
at Colliton Park, Dorchester, we wish to point 
out that your account—while obviously it 
could not, in the space allotted, pretend to be 
a full one—might have shown the results of 
our work more clearly and more accurately 
had your correspondent approached us in the 
first place for authoritative information. Also 
it would have been more in conformity with 
custom if our permission had been asked for 
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MOSAIC PAVEMENT OF A ROMAN HOUSE AT COLLITON PARK, DORCHESTER 


MARY AND ST. GEORGE 


heather-clad hillsides of the Hamp- 
shire-Surrey border, and I have 
spent many an enjoyable hour 
studying the behaviour of indivi- 
dual specimens. During the first 
week of August I had an excellent 
illustration of the grayling’s fondness for the 
resinous sap that oozes from pines and firs when 
the weather is warm. In a wooded area of no 
more than a few square yards on the outskirts 
of a heath, I counted six graylings on pine trees. 
Resinous sap was streaming from the trunks, 
and the insects were busy at the feast ; one, in 
fact, had so gorged itself that I was able to pick it 
up quite casually with index finger and thumb. 
In normal circumstances the grayling is wary 
and elusive ; to catch it in this manner usually 
takes a good deal of time and patience. 

Since the grayling is more frequently 
sought on open heaths and hillsides (it loves 
sand-pits, by the way) than elsewhere, it is 
worth noting that its protective coloration 
blends just as admirably with the red-brown 
of conifer trunks as with the ground or grasses 
on which it is more often observed.—PETER 


MICHAEL. 
“OLD BEN” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Ve have received from Sir Emsley Carr 
the suggestion that readers might like to help that 
grand old charity popularly known as “ Old 
Ben,” otherwise the Nezsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution. Sir Emsley writes : 
Sir,—In all weathers, in all times of stress 
and trouble, the newsvendors loyally pursue 
their calling. But for their efforts, the 
public would be ignorant of all that tran- 
spires, both at home 
and abroad. The 
best efforts of edi- 
tors of newspapers 
and magazines would 
be of little or no 
account. 

“Old Ben’”’ is the 
godfather of all those 
who have suffered in 
the exercise of their 
arduous calling. 

I, therefore, appeal 
to all newspaper and 
Magazine readers to 
send a contribution, 
however small, to the 
Secretary, Newsven- 
dors’ Benevolent and 
Provident _ Institu- 
tion, 15-16, Farring- 
don Street, London, 
EAC.A 

The ninety-ninth 
Anniversary Festival 
will be held on Octo- 
ber 24th, and I shall 
be glad to be able to 
announce such sub- 
scriptions on that 
occasion. 
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THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A letter from Miss Spafford, 
member of the National Fitness 
Council and secretary of this 
Association, which appeared in 
Country LiFe on July 3oth, is of 
particular interest for its reference 
to the ante-natal instruction and 
preparation of the patient by means 
of relaxation and exercises worked 
out by Miss Randell of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital on the methods 
described in ‘‘ Safe Childbirth,” 
by Dr. Kathleen Vaughan. In my 
capacity as editor of the monthly 
periodical of the Ling Physical 
Education Association, I have been 
sent a letter from a married member 
of the Association, who attended 
the Physio-Therapy Department of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and conducted her 
pregnancy and confinement according to these 
methods, with results so satisfactory as to 
impress those attending her confinement with 
the efficacy of the treatment she had received. 
These methods also have the warm support of 
Miss Edith Pye, President of the Midwives’ In- 
stitute (The Association of Certified Midwives). 

Ante-natal treatment of this kind has been 
in practice for some considerable time with 
markedly good results; but as a corollary to 
Miss Spafford’s letter, and in view of the 
importance of safe child-birth as an integral 
part of any scheme for 
national fitness, the facts 
stated by the member of 
the Association, herself a 
gymnast, come at an oppor- 
tune moment. They are a 
testimony to the good effects 
of exercise based on sound 
medical knowledge, which 
can only do good when 
supervised by a doctor and 
an expert in massage and 
medical gymnastics. It 
should be superfluous to 
stress the advisability of 
avoiding methods which 
have not received medical 
sanction.-BRONWEN LLoyD- 


WILLIAMS. 
PRIODAS DDA 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—In remote parts of Wales it is the custom 
to hang household articles across the road along 
which a newly married couple will pass. 
Sometimes articles of furniture, at others 
wearing apparel, and often household linens 
are stretched from tree to tree across the road 
in this way, but in any case the articles must 
be old. Here we see a beautiful old quilt— 
and the Welsh countrywomen are famous for 
their quilting—with two old shoes on it, and 
a Chinese lantern at the bottom. On the white 
slip of paper there was a motto, “ Priodas Dda,” 
meaning ‘“ Happy Wedding.” —W. L. JULYAN. 
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CHESHILL, WILTS. 
A FISHING RECORD 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Str,—Mr. Robert Scott of St. Boswells, using 
an ordinary cast, hooked this 5lb. 840z. brown 
trout on the Association water near St. Boswells 


on the River Tweed towards the end of 
September. The smaller trout (4lb.) took 
another fly on the same cast while he was 


running its big brother, and he landed both 
at the same time. The flies used were Grouse 
and Claret. This may interest your fishermen 
readers.—R. CLAPPERTON. 





TWO ON A CAST 


THE TRIPLE PLEA 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the village of Bedingham, Norfolk, 
is to be seen the unusual inn-sign “The Triple 
Plea,” in which three figures stand over a 
corpse while the Devil lurks in the background. 
For its interpretation the following ‘“‘verse”’ 
is shown at the inn: 
“The Triple Plea 
being in dispute, could not agree 
to settle which among them Three 
should have superiority 


Law Pleads he does Preserve men’s lands 
and all his goods from ravenous hands 
therefore if wright challance 

he shall have the superiority 


Physic prescribes receipts for helth 
which men prefer before their welth 
therefore if right challance 

he should have the superiority 


Then strait up the priest demure 

who of men’s souls take care and cure 
therefore if right challance 

he should have the superiority 


If Juges end this triple plea 

the Lawyer shall bear all the sway 

If empires there verdict give 
physicians best of all who live 

If bishops arbytrate the case 

The priest must have the highest place 


But if honest sober wise men Juge 

then all the three away may truge 

But if men fools and neaves will be 

they will be ass-ridden by all three.” 
The three figures should therefore be the 
lawyer, the priest, and the doctor; but in 
re-painting the sign at some time, the doctor 
has been converted into a soldier, perhaps to 
accord with the old adage: ‘ The soldier 
may fight for you, the lawyer plead for you, 
the priest pray for you, but the devil will get 
you in the end.” 

It is claimed that there are only two other 
similar signs in the country, and it would be 
interesting to know where they are and whether 
the original figures have been retained.— 
H. LEFEVRE. 


OF THE OLD TITHE BARN AT 
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TITHE BARNS 

TO THE EDITOR 
S1r,—In your issue of July 30th you 
publish a letter and photograph of 
the old tithe barn at Cheshill, Wilts. 
Your correspondent is evidently 
anxious to stir public opinion so 
that this and similar ‘ bits of old 
England” may be preserved. As 
the owner of this barn, I too am 
concerned for its future, and would 
welcome any suggestions on the 
matter. 

I am, unfortunately, in the 
same position as the various societies 
that exist for the purpose of preser- 
ving rural England—out of funds. 
But I do think that somewhere, if 
not in Wilts, there is some person 
or body that could do something 
in the matter. I do feel that these 
barns should be made into museums 
for bygones of the implements of 
husbandry. There are still in existence old 
flails and ploughs and the thousand and one 
things no longer used lying around, and it only 
remains for someone to do for Wilts what 
Mr. Ford of the U.S.A. has done for his “‘ home 
town.” I should be glad to help in any way 
possible.—J. MILLHOUSE. 


THE OLD SEMAPHORE 
LINES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Reading to-day your issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE of Oct. Ist, contain- 
ing a description and illus- 
trations of semaphores, I 
was surprised to see that 
the semaphore at Sherfield 
English, Hampshire, No. 23 
on the plan, is described 
as “no trace.’ Unless this 
building has vanished quite 
recently, it was standing, 
all square and intact, on 
the property of Mr. Jewell 
of Bryces Farm, Sherfield 
English, not far from the 
old (main) turnpike road 
from Romsey to Salisbury. 
I ascended to the top, 
and had a splendid view 
of Southampton and the 
shipping in the docks. I therefore hope your 
correspondent is incorrect in saying “no trace.” 
—HERBERT F. MOSELEY. 


MILESTONES ON THE AIR-MAIL 
ROAD 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph may be 
of interest to your readers, especially to those 
abroad. As the place of the weekly mail to India 
has been taken by a Daily Air Mail, the familiar 
blue pillar letter-boxes are to be abolished. 
Here is the first air mail milestone erected in 
Karachi.—G. WALTON. 
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THE FIRST AIR MAIL MILESTONE 
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The Tweed Three-piece Suit has a three-quarter coat and skirt in pheasant’s crest 
with acorn and cranberry colourings, and a plain brown jacket. 16 guineas 
The Jumper Suit is novelty wool material in lovely colours. The new neckline 
ean be worn high or with revers. 8 guineas 


Sent on approval:  ,jenners pay carriage in Great Britain 


JENNERS 
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NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING 


THE RACING 


OMEHOW there is something about the Second October 
Meeting at headquarters that makes it different from all 

the others. The difference used to be ascribed to the fact 

thai at it the Cesarewitch was run; nowadays the Cambridge- 

shire has taken its place. The legs of the autumn “ double ” 

have been crossed over, and the Cesarewitch replaces the Cam- 
bridgeshire at the Houghton Meeting next week. Despite this 
topsy-turvydom—most unusual in connection. with anything 
managed by the Jockey Club—the distinctness.remains. There 
is the autumnal bite in the air that is appreciated on the way to 
the Sales in the morning ; there is the usual improvement in the 
going that means so much better racing ; while, for last week’s meet- 
ing, there was a return of optimism in those who foregathered that 
was not damped by a foreboding of some awful calamity—like War. 
Actually the bloodstock sales which took place on the mornings 

of the Tuesday and Wednesday were the most uninteresting which 
Messrs. Tattersall’s have conducted this year. The stock offered 
was poor, and the prices obtained were worse. Racing, however, 
was better than usual, so let us consider that first. On the opening 
day Sir Abe Bailey started the ball rolling by winning the Autumn 
Handicap with Caerloptic. A son of Colorado’s brother, Caerleon, 
from a daughter of Soldennis, and so a colt with very distinct 
limitations in distance, he found the seven furlongs just to his 
liking, and, with Michael Beary in the saddle, lasted just long 
enough to beat Mr. Lisle Lysaght’s Tin Hat, who is by Shell 
Transport. Both first and second were bought at auction. 
Caerloptic cost Sir Abe Bailey 2,400gs. as a yearling; Tin Hat 
made 300gs. at a like age. Lord Derby’s four year old Fairway 
colt, Fair Copy, was made a hot favourite for the Limekiln 
Stakes, but finished last to the French-breds, Pappageno II and 
Dardanelles II, Mr. Hirst’s Hesperian and three others. Note 
here that the right distance for Hesperian is a mile ; the Newmarket 
race was too far for a colt of his lineage. His sire is Colorado Kid ; 
his dam, Rododaktylos, though by Tracery, was from Eos, a 
mare with an essentially short-distance pedigree. ‘The valuable 
Clearwell Stakes lost interest through being won by a gelding, 
that, as such—even if entered earlier—is ineligible for the “* classics” 
of next year. This is a pity, because Portobello is by Portlaw 
from Zingarella, she by Solario from Gipsy Lass, a daughter of 
Picton. Bred by Mrs. Humphrey Wyndham, who gave 55gs. 
for his dam at the First October Sales of 1932, he was sold to his 
present owner, Mr. P. Dunne, as a yearling, for 360gs., at the 
First July Sales of 1937. Many a worse horse has been sold for 
ten times as much money. ‘Though Rockfel missed the New- 
market Oaks with a view to taking the measure of Pasch in the 
Champion Stakes next Thursday, nine first-class fillies came under 
Captain Allison’s orders, and Sir John Jarvis’ Faerie Queene 
just prevented M. M. Boussac taking the stakes to France through 
the medium of Argolide, a daughter of the French Derby winner, 
Tourbillon, who is by Ksar, one of the four French Derby victors 
that claim Bruleur as sire. Faerie Queene has an interesting 
pedigree. Her sire, Solario, made 3,500gs. when sold as a year- 
ling by Lord Dunraven at the Doncaster auction of 1933, and 
in return won the St. Leger and other races of £20,935 for the 
late Sir John Rutherford. Her dam, Rose of England, was also 
an auction purchase ; Lady James Douglas bred her from Teddy 


out of Perce Neige, she by the 2,000 Guineas winncr, Neil Gow, 
from Gallenza, the dam also of that successful sire, Winalot. 
Rose of England was catalogued with others from Lady James 
Douglas’ Harwood Stud at the Doncaster Sales of 1928, and fell 
to Lord Glanely’s bid of 3,100gs. In this owner’s popular colours 
—‘ black, red, white and blue belt and cap ’—she won the Oaks 
and £8,153 in stakes, and, later, bred the St. Leger winner, Chulm- 
leigh, and Faerie Queene, 
who was soldasayearling iia : 
to Sir John Jarvis for 4a. o> 
4,000gs. A nice filly of - '~ S .8 ‘ 
great quality and stamina, a il 
Faerie Queene has the ‘ery 
making of a brood mare 
ofimmense paddock value. 

The features of the 
second day’s programme 
were the Cheveley Park 
Stakes and the Cambridge- 
shire. The former, as 
connected with breeding 
and confined to fillies that 
may do something big in 
the ‘“‘ classics’ confined 
to their sex next season, 
was the more interesting 
race of the two ; the latter 
merely paid tribute to the 
art of Mr. Arthur Faw- 
cett, the Official Handi- 
capper. In the Cheveley Ms 
Park Stakes Major 
Courtauld’s good-looking 
and nicely balanced Fair- 
way filly, Seaway, who 
comes from Cachalot, a 






W. A. Rouch 


HELLENIQUA, THE WINNER OF 


AND THE SALES 


Hurry On mare that was from Harpocn, the dam also of Harp- 
agon, put paid to the pretensions of Lord Derby’s Aurora 
and Mr. R. S. Clark’s French-bred filly, Galatea II. Seaway, 
engaged in the 1,000 Guineas and Oaks of next season, comes 
up for sale with others of Major Courtauld’s at the Houghton 
Meeting Sales on Cesarewitch day, and should make big money, 
though many will doubt her beating either of those immediately 
behind her in her second season. There are some things that 
are all the better for the less that is said or written about them ; 
the result of the Cambridgeshire can be taken as an example. 
The winner, Helleniqua, was a small, somewhat insignificant 
five year old mare, carrying bottom weight, by Stefan the Great’s 
son, Agathos, out of Hallatte, she by Pilliwinkie, an own-brother 
to the 1,000 Guineas winner, Winkipop, and to Third Trick, by 
William the Third from Conjure, one of the foundation mares 
of the Cliveden Stud that cost Lord Astor £100 and, on one 
occasion, won a highly recommended card as a hunter brood mare 
at an agricultural show. These are the high-spots in an otherwise 
plebeian pedigree, the owner of which cannot be recommended onany 
other ground than that she was the Cambridgeshire winner of 1938. 

On Thursday the Jockey Club Cup—a sure test of stamina 
that is run for over the two miles and a quarter of the 
Cesarewitch course—attracted five runners, the best of whom 
turned out to be Foxglove II, a French-foaled but English- 
pedigree bay colt of great quality and good conformation. By 
Foxhunter, a grandson of Son-in-Law, by the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Foxlaw, who won the Ascot trophy in 1933, Foxglove II 
is from Staylace, she by Teddy from Son-in-Law’s daughter, 
Straitlace, who was bred at Sledmere, sold to Sir Edward Hulton 
for 2,100gs. as a yearling, won the Oaks and other races of £21,141 
in his colours, and, at his death, was sold to Mr. E. Esmond for 
what is still the record price for a brood mare—17,000gs. The 
inbreeding in this horse is almost incestuous ; his racing perform- 
ances have shown that it has been harmless ; his value at the stud, 
as the result of it, will be inestimable. Gradually it seems as 
if there were a chance of the British thoroughbred recovering 
from the mania for “ speed at any price” and returning to a 
more normal and better staying standard ; it is to horses of the 
Son-in-Law line that breeders must look for the improvement. 

It may be a hasty opinion, but Mr. William Woodward’s 
American-bred bay colt, Foxbrough II, who won the Middle 
Park Stakes, seems about the best youngster seen out for many 
a year; moreover, on breeding, his stamina cannot be doubted. 
He is an own-brother to Gallant Fox, the sire of Omaha and Flares, 
who won the Gold Cup at Ascot ; his sire is Bois Roussel’s half- 
brother, Sir Gallahad III; his dam, Marguerite, is by Celt 
(Commando) out of Fairy Ray, a Radium mare that was bred 
by the late Sir Robert Jardine at his New England Stud in New- 
market, and was exported to America in 1916. He holds engage- 
ments in the 2,000 Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger next 
year, and it may be a hard task to find one to beat him. 

Sales, as I have said, were disappointing. The top price 
on the Tuesday was made by a bay of quality, by Sir Cosmo from 
Tapestry II, that was sold to Mr. Geoffrey Barling, who had 
Mr. Livock in opposition, for g1ogs. On the Wednesday, when 
the aggregate was better, Mr. R. Brendon was the most generous 
buyer, and the 830gs. which he gave for the three year old 
Barbedeche headed the list. These were poor prices, but there 
were also tragedies. A colt called Green Baize, that is by Fair- 
way out of Bagatelle and was bought by Mr. J. A. Dewar for 
6,o00gs. as a yearling, was sold for 4ogs.; another, Camelhair, 
which made 1,000gs. two years back, fell to a bid of 75gs. 
Apparently there was nothing wrong with either; buyers 
were just in an awkward 
mood 










= “Sp Few readers will have 
ee their autumn doubles still 
a re standing, and the Cesare- 
~ witch looks almost as open 


as didthe Cambridgeshire. 
For all that, it is a longer 
race, that requires real 
stamina, and for that 
reason I suggest Sir Harold 
Gray’s genuine four year 
old, Snake Lightning, as 
the likely winner. Rock- 
fel missed the New- 
market Oaks to oppose 
Pasch in the Champion 
Stakes; the distance of 
this race is a mile and 
a quarter, which is ideal 
for Pasch but scarcely 
far enough for Felstead’s 
daughter. Hence Pasch 
should be returned the 
winner without discredit 
to Rockfel, who is, in 





S . the opinion of many, 
- Copyright the best of her age this 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE year, RoysTON. 
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HE EARL OF EGMONT has sold 

Avon Castle, the Hampshire seat 

which the ninth Earl bought twenty- 

six years ago. Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley and Messrs. Stanley Hicks 

and Co. co-operated in the sale, which includes 

about 1,300 acres and a long stretch of fishing 
from both banks of the Avon. 

Many a fine picture of Hornby Castle 

has been puinted, for its situation on the 

ILune is enhanced in beauty by the Wenning, 


which winds about the seat. The Royalists 
held Hornby for but a short time when 
Cromwell’s forces set to work to take it. The 


fall was followed by an order for dismantling 
the fortress and the forfeiture of the estate. 
But the history of Hornby began long before 
those troublous days. Its owners included the 
Neville family and the Stanleys. One of the 
latter, raised to the peerage as Lord Monteagle 
for his share in Flodden Field, is supposed to 
have helped to foil Guy Fawkes’ foul design. 
One, Marsden, of Wennington Hall, bought 
Hornby for £50,000 from a member of the 
Charteris family. Just 100 years ago Admiral 
Tatham acquired the estate after a lawsuit of 
all the length and bitterness that the old 
procedure allowed. John Foster eventually 
bought Hornby from a holder whose title was 
derived through the Admiral. About ninety 
years ago the Castle underwent another of its 
two or three major and by no means felicitous 
restorations. Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, 
acting for Mr. H. C. W. Foster, have now 
sold the estate. 

Lord Harlech wishes to let Wootton 
House, in the Oakley country, five miles from 
Bedford. Messrs. Winkworth and Co., the 
agents, can put forward any proposal ‘for the 
purchase of the estate of 178 acres. 

About three square miles of land overlying 
collieries, and some adjacent farm land, have 
been bought by colliery companies, before 
the auction of the Rufford Abbey estate. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley expect to 
hold the auction at the end of November, by 
order of Sir Albert Ball, who lately bought the 
twenty-three square miles of this “* Dukeries”’ 
seat from the Savile (Nottingham) Estate 
Trustees. The Abbey and deer park, 1,000 
acres of woodland, and an immense number of 
lots will be submitted to competition notwith- 
standing private purchases by tenants. 

Of the Rossington Hall estate, near Don- 
caster, offered by Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
110 out of 144 lots changed hands for £26,400. 

Captain Percy Wallace acted for Viscountess 
Peel in the purchase of Hendersyde, the mansion 
and 1,600 acres, near Kelso, and the valuable 
salmon fishing in the Tweed, a transaction 
announced in the Estate Market page of 
Country LIE, on Ociober 8th. 


HOUSES FOR GOLFERS 
IR REGINALD HILDYARD, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., has let South Hartfield House, 
Coleman’s Hatch, furnished, for another year, 
during his absence as Governor of Bermuda. 
The house, which is sumptuously furnished, 
stands in the midst of a small park on the 
fringe of Ashdown Forest, close to the golf 
links. Messrs. Wilson and Co. again effected 


the letting. 
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TWO CASTLES CHANGE HANDS 


The late Sir Edward Guy Dawber, R.A., 
P-P.R.1.B.A., designed Ratton Wood, Willingdon, 
near Eastbourne, and exhibited the drawings 
in the Royal Academy in 1933. This attractive 
example of building in the Georgian style 
stands in grounds of 8 acres, adjoining Willing- 
don golf links, to which it has a private entrance. 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. will offer the freehold 
for sale on October 25th. 

Burnhopside Hall, County Durham, has 
been sold, with 200 acres, by Messrs. Wilson 
and Co., who, as agents, recently bought the 
palatial Surrey residence, Coverwood, at 
Ewhurst, for Mrs. Houston, owner of the 
Durham estate. The firm has sold Chatswood 
Timbers, a house three hundred years old, at 
Bolney ; The White House and 30 acres, with 
trout fishing, at Denham, on behalf of Colonel 
and Lady Braithwaite; and, in conjunction 
with Mr. Robinson Smith (Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices), Old Spout Farm, Rotherfield. 


TRING PARK: AUCTION DATE 
ORD ROTHSCHILD has, through his 

Tring Park agent, Mr. H. G. Head 
arranged for 1,916 acres of the Tring Park 
estate to be submitted in forty-seven lots, at 
Tring, on October 31st, by Messrs. Stafford, 
Rogers and A. W. Merry, Limited. The par- 
ticulars show eleven splendidly equipped farms, 
Miswell House and small holdings. 

The Nawab of Rampur has_ ordered 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices to submit 
Snewdenham Hall, Bramley, near Guildford, 
to auction at an early date, at Brompton Road. 
The house commands a magnificent view of 
Surrey hills and vales. 

An East Anglian estate will come under 
the hammer of Messrs. Bidwell and Sons in the 
coming week, namely, Heacham Hall, 229 acres, 
near Hunstanton, a property having associations 
with the Virginian Princess Pocahontas (on 
October 25th). Three days later the same firm 
will offer Ketton Hall and 72 acres, near 
Stamford. 


MELLS 
ME: REGINALD McKENNA is said _ to 

have practically concluded an arrangement 
to sell Mells Park, through Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff, as he wishes to live nearer 
London. In 1917, soon after the old home of 
the Horner family had been burned down, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was commissioned to build 
the present mansion. It is said that the pro- 
spective purchaser (no contract has been signed 
at the time of writing this note) intends to 
resell the estate, after dealing with the timber 
on the 550 acres, excepting only that in the 
220 acres of the park proper. 

After buying in Sneaton for £22,000 at a 
Whitby auction, Mr. Jackson Stops sold some 
of the lots for a total of £9,500. 

Among the garden ornaments at Witley 
Court, sold by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, 
were a pair of marble lions for £315, and a 
pair of bronze lions (by A. Cain, 1878) for £945. 

Kingston Lodge, Ewell, a freehold of 
2 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons and Messrs. Matthews and Goodman, 
to a client of Messrs. Chas. Osenton and Co. 
Eaglescliffe, in Bishop’s Avenue, Kenwood, 
has been sold by the first-named firm’s Hamp- 
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stead office; and a freehold in Parkside 
Gardens, Wimbledon Common, by their 
Wimbledon branch. Another of their sales is 
that of Glebe House, Nutfield, a modernised 
Georgian residence in 100 acres. 

A Monmouthshire property of 5 acres, 
known as Fernside, overlooking the Whitebrook, 
a tributary of the Wye, with its chain of trout 
pools and trout-breeding equipment, has been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. 

Shropshire farms seem to be selling well 
through the Shrewsbury office of Messrs. 
Constable and Maude. They have sold Manor 
Farm, 130 acres, at Wall, near Church Stretton ; 
a holding of 330 acres at Pipe Aston, near 
Ludlow ; and another at Kenley. Cil Bach, 
an Elizabethan house in 60 acres on the Vyrnwy, 
in Montgomeryshire, has also been sold. 

The residence of Mr. H. G. H. Mulholland, 
M.P., Woodspeen Grange, near Newbury, has 
been sold by Messrs. Thake and Paginton. 


A NEW HEADQUARTERS 


HE National Federation of Building Trades 

Employers has acquired the 999 years’ 
lease of No. 22, Mansfield Street, Portland 
Place. The organisation represents some 
10,000 of the principal firms of builders and 
contractors, and it has hitherto had head- 
quarters in Russell Square. The impending 
redevelopment of the north side of Russell 
Square has driven them out, and, though no 
society could surely be in a better position to 
provide itself with a brand new building, the 
Federation has preferred to take the Mansfield 
Street mansion, which was built by the Adam 
Brothers as part of their speculative venture in 
that neighbourhood. Aiming at a quick return 
on their work and capital, the Brothers Adam 
did not put into all the Mansfield Street houses 
the elaborate perfection of detail and finish 
that distinguish so much of their work for private 
clients. Yet No. 22, Mansfield Street bears the 
unmistakable hall-mark of the Adelphi, in such 
matters as its noble staircase. The Federation 
does not intend to alter No. 22 more than is 
necessary for its adaptation as offices, but a new 
entrance will be built in New Cavendish Street. 

The contents of Encombe, the beautiful 
modern house on the cliff-like front at Sandgate, 
near Hythe and Folkestone, will be sold on 
October 24th, 25th and 26th. The house 
contains Old English, Spanish and _ Italian 
furniture, rare paintings and drawings, and 
choice glass and pottery. The Jacobean 
furniture, silver plate, and wine, and superb 
Persian carpets and rugs, in Purston Manor, 
Banbury, will be sold on November 16th. 
Both these auctions will be conducted by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Major J. S. Courtauld, M.p., has asked 
Messrs. J. Ewart Gilkes and Partners to sell 
the Chippendale and other furniture, and the 
paintings by Old Masters, as well as Flemish 
and Gobelins tapestry, silver, and other contents 
of No. 9, Grosvenor Square, on October 26th, 
27th and 28th. Illustrated catalogues of this 
valuable collection can be had (price one shilling) 
from the office of Messrs. J. Ewart Gilkes and 
Partners, at Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 

ARBITER. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
Finished to resemble the old 
The distinctive charm of the 
Antique has been recaptured 
in these fine examples, which 
are no more expensive than 
those of modern design. 


tt. Gin. carved Oak and inlaid 


5 
Sideboard - - -£28.15.0 


5 tt. Gin. carved Oak and inlaid 
Withdraw Table extending to 


Sft.6in.- - - -£382.15.0 
3ft. carved Oak Side Table with 
flaps - - -* - - £7. 10.0 


Oak and Hide Small Chair 
£4.18.6 


Elbow Chairto match 26.10.0 















































MAPLE & CO. LTD & CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM 4 PRIVATE CAR PARKS 





F. H. J. CABBUTT & PARSONS, A.R.1.B.A., Bridgwater, Somt. Photo: Lincoln Studio. 


This Cedar House and garage were built for Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Lister at Yelverton, near Plymouth, to plans and specification by the above 
architects, based on one of our standard types. Double boarded walls and roof tiling in cedar are left in their natural colour. All windows are 
Crittall’s, interior lining is insulwood and decoration with Indestructible Paint Co.’s materials. __ Staircase, floor and interior trim in Col. Pine. 
Descriptive literature and reprints of articles in “ Country Life” and “ Homes and Gardens” post free on application, stating requirements 
and approx. site locality. Insurance 26 per cent. Appr. life 150-200 years. Provedly drier and warmer on the most exposed site. 


Ww. €. COLT 


SON & CO. LTO. (Te'ephone: Bethersden 216.) 
BETHERSDEN, NEAR ASHFORD, KEN T 
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BIG TIMBER 


IME was when point-to-point racing supplied, 
in a general way, all that was required in the 
way of hunter trials, plus the speed which 
would enable a horse to live through a first-class 
hunt. But that time is long past, and the title 
of “ Point-to-point”’ is as inappropriate as that of 
‘““ Steeplechasing.”” There may still be a few Hunts 
which stick more or less to the idea of racing over a 
natural country, and varying the venue year by year, 
but those are hard to find. The general run of courses 
are at a fixed place, and their character a rather easy 
steeplechase course. Naturally, the character of the 
horses engaged has changed accordingly, practically 
all being clean-bred, with the result that the pace is 
such as to completely rule out the ordinary hunter, as 
well as the ordinary owner who used to like to get up 
and have what he called “‘ a barge round,” trusting as 
much to the cleverness of a good hunter as to his sheer 
galloping capacity. 
Out of these changes has come the popular 
“‘ hunter trial,” and, so far as these have gone, they fill 
the place pretty adequately of the old point-to-point. 
People of all ages and either sex have their ride and 
enjoy it. A greater variety of animal is brought out 
for the purpose than even the old point-to-point 
produced, and the winner may be anything from a 
good fourteen-two pony to a first cousin of the Derby 
winner. : 
The last meeting of this kind I have seen was 
at the Cattistock Hunt ; then—wisely, I think—they 
did not take into account looks or conformation at 
all, as I have seen done elsewhere and always thought 
rather absurd. ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does ” 
is certainly right in such a competition. Disqualifica- 
tion of the winner of a race because he was not good 
looking enough would be hardly more ridiculous 
than giving marks for conformation which might 
easily negative those earned by performance. The 
Cattistock meeting was a very good example of good 
management and a well arranged course, with, if I 
may say it, one exception—that was in regard to the 
banks. The country around there is one of big banks, 
almost always topped by growth of some kind, and 
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Give your horse ‘the benefit of 
a compact weight in the saddle 


i you are one of the heavyweights’ 

here’s a word in your ear. There is 
no doubt that the heaviest 
and most _ inconvenient 
weight for both you and 
your horse is weight uncon- 
trolled and unevenly dis- 
tributed. This is the cause 
of more than half of that 
shocking soreness round 
the middle after a long 
hard ride. 

A Linia Belt holds you in 
where you need to be held 
in ; it makes you a compact 
weight. For instance, sup- 
posing your horse pecks on landing from 
a jump ; your weight is held inand you are 
not so likely to be thrown forward on to 
the pommel of your saddle. You'll find 
that the Linia Belt improves your nerve 
too. It gives you such a firm sense of well- 
being and your horse will like it better. 
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A FAMOUS 
HUNTING HOUSE 


M ESSRS. ALLPORTS of Birmingham, the famous hunting 
and sporting tailors founded in 1793, are incorporated 
with Pope & Bradley of Old Bond Street. Pope & Bradley 
lead the fashions in the West End for lounge suits and 
dress clothes, and the introduction of their London cutters 
and workhands to Birmingham has brought Allports into 





The Linia Belt is made of unusually or eyo tricot of an open texture. closer touch with the West End. On the other hand, 
It is light and cool and is easily washed. Only the Linia Belt can restore you. - ‘ : 
to health. Beware of the imitations to which the success of the Linia has led Allports have on their staff “ family which for several 
Order now—perfect fit guaranteed or money refunded in full. Write for generations has been making breeches for them. Masters 
free descriptive booklet. of this craft, they have handed down their skill from father 
The Prices of the Linia Belt, including a Linia Jock Strap, are: Popular toson. They are largely responsible for the fine reputation 
Model, 34 gns. (Black, 4 gns.).. De Luxe Model in pure silk, extra light quality, of Allports among hunting men. 


6 gns. (Black, 7 gns.). Standard Model, 2 gns. C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
Hunting Frock and Cut-away, twelve guineas. Breeches and Jodhpurs, 


On Sale Only at from six-and-a-half guineas. Lounge Suits from eleven guineas. Dinner 
Suits from sixteen guineas. Dress Suits from seventeen guineas. 
J. Roussel, Ltd., 177, Regent Street, London, W.| x g 
Also at 43, Cheapside, E.C.2, and five other London branches. Telephone: Regent 7570, 





Branches also at Belfast: 18 Arthur St. Birmingham: 14 New 
St. Bournemouth: Hampshire House. Bristol : 53 Park St. 


Edinburgh: | Frederick St. Glasgow: 345 Sauchiehall St. Hove: 





66 Western Rd. Leicester: Granby Buildings, 2 Bishop Street. . ae n ‘ 
Liverpool: 6 South John St. Manchester : , 12 King St. Hunting, Civil and Sporting Tailors 
Nottingham: 25a Milton St. Southport: 114 Lord St. ° . 
Se 21-23, Colmore Row, Birmingham 
1 J. & A. Roussel, Ltd., 177 Regent Street, London, W.! \ 
It * Please send me a Linia Belt, price.................. including 

the Linia Jock Strap. My maximum measurement round t 
® ‘the body is..........:2 inches. I PO Pp FE Re B RA D L & Y 

I enclose cheque, OR please send C.O.D. 1/- extra. i he or . 

1 * Please send me a copy of the Linia booklet. i Civil, Naval and Military Tailors 
A gb fn yh yy yy ee 14, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 











FOR TRUE COMFORT 
WHENEVER & WHEREVER 


For attractive terms ( 
for the insurance of YOU RIDE—W EAR = 5) 


HUNTERS 
BLOODSTOCK| — | Bs=ses== 


write to the Made by J. Dege and 


Sons Ltd., makers of 
NORWICH practical and specialised 


RIDING, POLO AND 


HUNTING KIT for two 
generations. 


INSURANCE “True comfort always.” 
SOCIETIES, Let us explain fully— 









P.O. Box 4, NORWICH, Norfolk please write or call. 
or to your nearest branch office 
(for address see Telephone Directory) Makers of the “Phitwell’’ Coat. 











J). DEGE & SONS, Ltd. 
13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. |! 


(Next to Rolls Royce Ltd.) 
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these were not 
represented in the 
course, what there 
were being bare 
turf, and so small 
as to be almost 
dangerous from 
that reason. 
Serious acci- 
dents at such a 
time are very un- 
desirable, and no 
one would object 
to their having the 
top rail of a post- 
and-rails remov- 
able ; but a couple 
of bushy banks 
might have been 
included without 
adding unduly to 
the danger, and 
would have been 
a part of the 
country, and an 
obstacle jumped 
on every hunting 
day there. It was 
noticeable that 
some of the com- 
peting horses were 


so much expecting A FLY 
something of the 
kind that they actually tried to double on the fly fences. 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity for such 
trials sticking to the character of the country in which they are 
held. Primarily, they are for the local sportsmen and horses ; 
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there is no neces- 
sity to go outside 
for entries, and the 
very fact that all 
are known as 
friends and neigh- 
bours adds an 
interest of its own. 
The Catti- 
stock did go out- 
side to the extent 
of having a com- 
petition open to 
Hunt teams of 
three riders each. 
That this was 
popular was de- 
monstrated by 
the high number 
of teams entered, 
all of which, I 
think, started. 
Except at one or 
two points where 
it was not possible, 
these trios were 
expected to ride 
abreast, and marks 
were awarded for 
those who did so. 
Given fine 
weather, a good 
course, and suffici- 
ent entries, there are many less amusing ways of spending a 
day than at hunter trials, and, so long as artificiality is kept out 
when making the course, I hope and believe it is a real good form of 
country sport which has come to stay. G. D. ARMouvrR. 


BACK! 


FENCE 


HOW HUNTING AND HOUNDS HAVE CHANGED IN FIFTY YEARS 


By HUGH F. 


OON the fox-hunter will rejoice as he sets out in the 
morning to go cub-hunting. He will soon get upon his 
favourite hunter and, if he is sensible, ride it quietly about 
until it is in condition, although it should have done walking 
exercise only for the last three weeks. 

How glorious are the scarlet and golden trees ; how delights 
the heart to see the hounds in dappled glory eagerly snuffiing 
beneath them; then the first view of a ruddy cub and the crash 
and cry as the hounds catch sight of him. 

In youth October is the month of hope, to dream of the 
glorious season that is to follow ; to make up your mind to hunt all 
you can, whether it be with foxhounds, harriers or beagles—or per- 
haps with all three. But for the old, I am afraid, it is often we 
say, with Shakespeare, “‘ Now is the winter of our discontent.” 
A day or two in a motor, and then, perhaps, we slink away to a 
warmer climate where we can bask in the sun on many days, 
instead of wheez- 
ing up a hill like a 
broken- winded 
horse. Yet we can 
think about hunt- 
ingandthe glorious 
days of the past. 

Although we 
are too apt to 
beco'ne garrulous, 
and to think 
that we know a 
good deal more 
about it than we 
do, I have person- 
ally come to the 
conclusion that 
those of the present 
generation ride 
quite as hard and, 
in many respects, 
much better than 
we did. There is 
no doubt in my 
mind that the field 
is much better dis- 
ciplined. You will 
say this is because 








CLUTTERBUCK 


people who hunt are about the same in numbers as fifty years ago. 

Horses are in many cases faster, and hounds are getting 
faster and faster every year. I fancy that this is greatly due to 
the spirit of the age. You go to the meet in a motor at forty miles 
an hour; you want to gallop and jump for a few hours, and 
you then motor home at forty miles an hour. Hunting is now 
a rapid luxury ! 

How different from the ’eighties. 'Then—an early breakfast, 
a steady jog of from eight to ten miles at about six miles an hour 
(or, if luxurious, a drive in a dog-cart or phaeton, at eight miles 
an hour). After the hunt, a tired ride home in the dusk. If 
you got back by about six o’clock you were very lucky. If you 
had “left out”’ and could send your horse home by a groom 
you were luckier still. There were several excellent ‘‘ pubs,” 
well known to the hunting man, where you foregathered and had 
poached eggs and tea; then put on a huge boxcloth greatcoat 
and a rug round 
your knees (for an 
open dog-cart or 
carriage was de 
rigueur), lit a cigar, 
and, taking the 
reins, trotted back 
by the light of the 
candle -lamps_ at 
eight milesan hour. 

There were no 
telephones then, 
and you had to 
“leave out,”’ as it 
was called, well on 
the road home, so 
as not to take your 
horses out of the 
way. 

When you got 
back, generally wet 
through, vou went 
up to your room to 
find a bright fire 
with a hip-bath be- 
fore itand two cans 
of hot water. One 
of these you pro- 
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think this is the _ . , — — with the other, 
case. I should say , : : : filled up by de- 
that generally the AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BECKFORD’S «THOUGHTS ON HUNTING” grees, so as to keep 
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GEO. PARKER & SONS 


for LTD. 
WINTER 
CLOTHING 


EXTRA SUPER FAWN RUGS, London 
colour, bound Super Livery Cloth 

each £2 9 6 
BEST DITTO, bound Braid each £112 6 
SPECIAL BLUE OR GREEN DITTO, 
bound Braid. . és F each £112 6 
EXTRA SUPER LONDON COLOUR, 
striped full size Blankets. all wool, 8 Ibs. 

each £115 0 
DITTO, 7 Ibs. de .. each £112 0 
DITTO, 6 Ibs. ye .. each £1 9 O 
and the limited quantity of extra super striped 
Blankets, 8 Ibs. te. o. each 12 6 
SPECIAL LINE: Canvas Night Rugs, lined 
throughout grey. with buckle and strap at chest 
and surcingle, each 18/6. Navy Canvas Rugs, : A sapgeny Reber : 
lined throughout grey, with buckle and strap. ce ner ge ding Spt 
ete., each 22/6. Night Rugs, part lined, highest quality Clothing, Sad 
each 12/6. New Zealand Waterproof Horse é epee’ soi a 
Rug, suitable for Horses and cattle turned : : a : 
out at grass; made from best green rotproof, Let Se oo 
waterproof canvas, lined heavy woollen lining, w RITE FOR. FULL PRICE 
fitted with special leg straps with patent LISTS aa F 
attachments to hold in position to prevent ‘ 2 
slipping and chafing. each 45/- 


HUNTING SADDLES 


BEST RUGBY PANEL HUNTING SADDLES 


Best Leather-lined Rugby Panel Hunting Saddle (our 
own best make), complete with pair of super Stainless 


steel or super nickel stirrups. Pair £11 11 0 


super leathers, and super woollen girths 


Best ordinary Serge-lined full Panel do, 
Saddle complete as above ; ‘ £10 10 0 


Limited quantity do., complete as above £9 9 0 
Others from £5 10 0 















The splendid winterlines quoted 


lery, ete., ete. 














lf with Folded Leather Girths, 10s. 6d. extra 


GEO. PARKER & SONS 





ONLY ADDRESS: (SADDLERS) LTD. 
12, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 1164. Telegrams: *“ Cavesson, Lesquare, London.” 














Good Hunting = 


. .. Increasingly one hears of the excellence of “KIT by 
MOSS BROS.’’—and deservedly so, for it maintains in the EQUINE ESSENTIAL 
Hunting field a reputation of 50 years and rrore 
Hunting Coats 6 gns. to 9 gns. Breeches - £4 10 0 
Bocts - 6 gns. to 8 gns. **Mosco ’’ Mackintosh 63 - 
Hats, Crops, Spurs, etc. 

SADDLERY and all stable requisites PURE VEGETABLE 

FEEDING MEAL 


An Illustrated Catalogue of 
HUNTING AND RIDING KIT will be 


sent on application. A FOOD, NOT A TONIC 


M O S S 3 FE O S Write for booklet with all 
information, post free from 
AROLA 


& CO. LTO 


COVE NT GA CAMDEN HOUSE, HIGH STREET, 
TpTT G0 lines ) Corner of King St. & .RDE N., . oa ag veientenid Sole Representative 

















MASTERS OF HOUNDS 


May we ask your valued support in arranging special ‘Caps’ for Haig’s Fund 
at Meets on or near Remembrance Day. Your help is essential if the British 
Legion is to keep pace with the ever increasing need of distressed and disabled 
ex-servicemen and their dependants. We thank you for your co-operation in the 
past and especially last year when the record sum of £553,084 was contributed. 














“« They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old : 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them.”’ 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER IIth 


Ladies who will give their services as Poppy Further information will be gladly given by Capt. W. G. 
sellers November I Ith are asked to apply Willcox, M.B.E., Organising Secretary, Earl Haig’s (British 
to their local Poppy Day Committees. Legion) Appeal Fund, 29, Cromwell Road., London, S.W.7. 
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BELVOIR GAMBLER, ENTERED 1884 
After a painting by Frank Nightingale 

“Almost square, a straight back, straight middle, well 

sprung ribs, straight from shoulder to feet, plenty of bone ’ 


it hot for several minutes. A little brandy and hot water with a 
little sugar and lemon, and you then put on a stiff white shirt, 
a tail evening coat, a white waistcoat, and strutted into the drawing- 
room as if all the world belonged to you. After dinner, at 10 p.m., 
with a smoking suit of some bright colour, a cigar or pipe (generally 
the former), and a good stiff drink, you were as happy as a 
prince. 

But hark back ! hark back! as Mr. Jorrocks would have said ; 
we have heard a great deal about yourself, but what about the 
hounds ? The hounds either trotted home in the dark or, if a long 
distance had to be covered, were vanned home by four horses 
or, as at one time at the Duke of Beaufort’s, by four great Spanish 
mules, arriving home at the kennels at any time between 6.30 and 
9 p.m. 

The huntsman and whippers-in had a very hard time. First 
the hounds had to be fed ; then the Hunt servants had to change, 
get their food, prepare their boots and breeches for the next 
day’s hunt, and tumble into bed, to be out early again the next 
morning. 

Hounds had, in those days, to be really stout-hearted. A 
light galloping hound was of no use unless he could stay and trot 
home with his stern up! Could the present-day hound do that ? 
Will the present hounds, with perfect neck and shoulders, breed 
light galloping hounds without good sprung ribs, and will they be 
split up behind like a greyhound? Perhaps it will not matter. 
The crack packs go on in a motor van, leaving the kennels at 
10 a.m., hunt for four or five hours, and then the hound 
van is telephoned for. Hounds are back and being fed by 
5 or 6 p.m. 

Then there is the other side of the question. Do very fast 
galloping hounds add to the sport? Is a very fast twenty minutes 
and a kill the swmmum bonum of fox-hunting? Now every day 
you read in the papers of the various hunts of nearly every pack 
of hounds in the country, and one thing has struck me forcibly. 
In practically every case of a specially good hunt the run is from 
forty minutes upwards. Young sportsmen say: “‘ We had a 
good gallop to-day. An hour and ten minutes with an eight-mile 
point,” or “An hour and a half with a ten-mile point.” Does 
not this suggest that it is not the extreme pace at which hounds 
can go that makes for the most sport? Is there any object in 
breeding hounds to go too fast ? I am not an old fogey who says 
that hounds have, by being bred so fast, lost nose and cry. On 
the contrary, the present hounds have, by careful breeding on these 
points, greatly improved in cry, 
and are quite as good in hunting out 
a cold scent. But then comes the 
question : Will they eventually 
become lighter and with less stamina ? 
If you always breed from small 
horses they eventually become small 
and weedy—if you breed from 
light galioping hounds, will they 
not become light, be cut up behind, 
and lacking in back ribs ? Look 
at the picture of the old Belvoir 
Gambler. Almost square, a straight 
back, straight middle, well sprung 
ribs. Straight from the top of his 
shoulder to his excellent feet ; plenty 
of bone. His measurements were : 
length from shoulders to quarters, 
23ins.’; height from elbow to ground, 
12ins.; girth of ribs, 21ins.; arm 
below, 8}ins. round ; length of bone 
below the knee, s5}ins. ; span round 
thigh, 9}ins. A picture indeed of a 
foxhound. On the other hand, the 
portrait of the Pytchley hound Harper 
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AN EARLY TYPE 
Squire Osbaldeston’s Furrier (1820) 
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PYTCHLEY HARPER, 1932 
A photograph, about fifty years later than Belvoir Gambler’s 
portrait, showing the points of difference between many 
hounds of to-day and the champion of 1884 





(1932), taken about fifty years after, clearly shows the marked contrast 
between many modern hounds and that champion hound of 1884. 

What sort of sport did they have 150 years ago? I have been 
digging about in the Sporting Magazine, and in Vol. 3 (1793) 
there is an account of how the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds found 
at Stanton Park Wood and killed in a cradle in a cottage at Castle 
Combe, of which event, many people will know, there is a picture 
in one edition of Beckford’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on Hunting.” Here is 
the quaint account of a writer who does not give his name : 

“Saturday February 6th. Unkennelled at Stanton Park 
when, after a most excellent chase over a long scope of country, 
Reynard being close pressed and nearly exhausted, in the last 
moments of despondency he entered a cottage at Castle Combe 
and actually took refuge in a cradle from which, but a few moments 
before, a woman had taken her infant. This last exertion of 
strength and sagacity for the preservation of life was, however, 
almost immediately rendered abortive ; for the well scented hounds, 
steady to the adhesive track were not foiled to a fault, but, entering 
the hovel, seized upon their devoted victim and dragging him 
from his lurking place, nearly completed the deaths of 40 brace 
since the commencement of the Season.” 

I may mention that Stanton Park to Castle Combe is about 
a five-mile point. Forty brace was a good tally as “‘ the Season ”’ 
might or might not be counted from November rst, and in any 
case cub-hunting did not commence quite so early then as now, 
and foxes were not nearly so numerous. 

There is also an account of how, on February 3rd, the Duke 
of Beaufort’s hounds unkennelled at Chalkley Wood and killed 
near Ulca—‘‘After a severe chase of 34 hours in which the ground 
covered is ascertained to be upward of 40 miles during which 
many found it convenient to take leave of the hounds. . . .”’ 

Now Chalkley Wood is in Gloucestershire. I do not know 
where Ulca is, but in any case this run must have been in enclosed 
country. Forty miles in three and a half hours! My wig! as 
Mr. Jorrocks would say, hounds to run twelve miles an hour for 
three and a half hours. They must indeed have been fast and 
stout in those days. 

There is also an account of a Mr. Sykes’ hounds that hunted 
in Berkshire over a country formerly hunted by Mr. Bertie, brother 
of Lord Abingdon (this must be the Old Berks, I presume), on 
February 17th, 1793, a run of one hour and twenty minutes. The 
account is so amusing that I venture to quote here its conclusion : 

“* But what can be said upon the uncertain events and vexa- 
tious vicissitudes of this life when 
we regrettingly recollect that the 
spirited origin of the sport, the 
pecuniary mainspring of the 
machine (in other words the pro- 
prietor of the Hounds) was himself 
hunted in the Metropolis by an in- 
fernal pack of bleeding, blistering 
glystering sharks under a _ severe 
attack of gout!” 

“This recalls to memory a 
happy exclamation of the late 
G. St. John Esqre. of Odiham in 
Hampshire, who at the age of 
63 constantly attended the foxhounds 
in their throwing into covert, and 
continued in company until they 
found; when upon the ‘ View 
halloa’ being given he invariably 
vociferated ‘Ride! ride! ye sons 
of B——! Thank God I have had 
my day.” 

I need only conclude this article 
by saying: “‘ Thank God, I have 
had my day.” 
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re ee ee but there is one absolute criterion of musical reproduction 
“THE” TAILORS FOR RIDING KIT fidelity. All HALFORD receivers and radio-gramophones are 
Coat, Breeches, Habit and Costume Specialists. built to reproduce exactly what is broadcast, and their designers 
ONLY MAKERS OF THE “HALLZONE” IDEAL GOLD MEDAL are satisfied with nothing less. 
mS | D] NG aaa EECH ES All HALFORD sets use the unique ‘ dual circuit combina- 
tion”; a straight circuit for 





*HALLZONE’ HAND (as sold elsewhere from 3-4 gns.\. 
CRAFT CLOTHES are 
distinctly Tailored from 
Finest Quality Materials, 
are of Irreproachable 
Cut, Fit and Style, and 
of Utmost Value and 
are Hand Finished in 

Every Essential Detail. 





















Made in Cavalry Twills, quality, and a superhet circuit 
Bedford Cords, Indian 
Whipcords, Saddle 
Tweeds, Sheppards 
Checks, Split falls or fly 
front. Laced or 


Button — 42/- 











for power, range, and 
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All HALFORD 
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American NAVAL, 
overseas “a. a ‘ - nO had in any period or style to 
visitors MILITARY adio-gramophone recently executec eS Oe a ee ae M4.:.. 
i specially — SERVICE tet & cxamtey tues. individual instructions. This 
catered Actual OUTFITS ensures that the completed 
for. Photo. a Speciality 
oy ABIES” SALON. ‘ Hallzone * Ideal Riding instrument shall please both eye and ear. 
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RidingCoatfrom4}gns. Suits » 6 gns. 
hedhaue i p> am Overcoats o Sam 
Astride & Side Saddle Plus4Suits ., 6 gns. 

Habits a Speciality. Dinner Suits ,, 8 gns. 
Costumes from 7 gns. Dress Suits ,, 10 gns. 
Long Coats from 5} gns. Dress Clothes Specialists 
Suits and Overcoats can be made to 

measure in 24 hours. 


Patterns and Simple Self-Measurement Form from ! 
which a PERFECT FIT is guaranteed, POST FREE 


181 OXFORD -1.6 149 CHEAPSIDE E.C.2 
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hands of highly skilled men. All HALFORD sets are guaranteed 
for one year—this includes free replacement of all parts, even valves. 
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Telephone No. : Telegraphic Address : 
Central 3070 ‘Antiques, Aberdeen’ 


JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association ) 


56-58, BRIDGE ST.. ABERDEEN 
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An important Set of tight Antique Georgian Silver Candlesticks, 
Il inches high. They may be divided and sold in sets of four. 





Important Geo. Ill. Antique Silver Tea Urn, made Period 1816—I81I7. : 
by Thomas Chawner, London, 1785. Weight Small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau 
88 ozs. 


Height 22} inches. with finely fitted interior. Length 28 inches, 


S C Oo T L A N D depth 19 inches. Period circa 1775. 
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Antique Regency Mahogany Two Pedestal Dining Table with 398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, An exceptionally fine Set of Six Antique Hepplewhite 
loose centre leaf. Extreme length 9 feet 8 inches, width GLASGOW Mahogany Oval-backed Chairs. There are five single and 
3 feet 6 inches. Period circa 1825. one arm. Period circa 1785. 


WE ARE SHOWING AT THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, IN THE PALACE OF INDUSTRIES (NORT#). 
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T the last minute before the opening 
of the doors for the 1938 Motor 
Exhibition at Earls Court, a few 
manufacturers released their 
much-cherished secrets, and one 

of the definite surprises was the introduction 
of an entirely new Morris model to replace 
the little 8 h.p., the smallest in the range. 

The 8 h.p. Morris Series II has been 
one of the great successes of the past few 
years, being a remarkably good seller ; but 
even a really good car cannot go on for 
ever, and must in the end be replaced by 
something more up to date. 

One of the first things that strike one 
about the new car is its very handsome 
appearance, which, while being modern, is 
not offensively so. A side-valve engine is 
still retained as the power unit for this new 
model, and all the other cars in the Morris 
range now have overhead valves. The 
8 h.p. engine has, however, been greatly 
improved in detail, and the power output 
has been much increased. ‘This engine is 
combined as a unit with a four-speed gear 
box, a number of ratios which might be 
held exceptional in a model of this size. 
This gear box is fitted with synchro-mesh, 
and the remainder of the chassis, though of 
orthodox design, shows much advanced 
thought. 

The side members of the chassis are 
of box section, and the whole structure is 
extremely strong. Advantage has been 
taken of modern methods to get an excep- 
tional amount of room for the occupants, 
though the chassis itself is 1in. shorter 
than the old 8 h.p. model. The wheelbase 
is now 7ft. sins. and the track 3ft. 8fins. at 
the front and 3ft. rojins. at the back. 

The bore of the engine is 57mm. 
and the stroke g0mm., giving a cubic capa- 
city of 918 c.c., the annual tax being £6 
and the rating 8.05 h.p. The crank shaft 
is carried in three large main bearings and 
is fully counterbalanced both statically and 
dynamically, which is unusual in such a 
small engine. ‘The cylinders and upper 
part of the crank case form a single casting, 
the whole being well reinforced by internal 
webs to secure rigidity. 

Steel connecting rods are used, and 
the bearings all have steel-backed white 
metal liners, while the pistons are of low- 
expansion light alloy, with split skirts and 
carrying three rings, while they are tin- 
coated. 








SOME LAST MINUTE ARRIVALS on the MOTORING 


THE SERIES «E” 

There are, in fact, six models, with 
four body styles, as it is possible to obtain 
both the two-door and four-door saloons 
with fixed or sliding heads. The two-seater 
is priced at £132 1os. and the tourer at 
£135; while the two-door fixed-head 
saloon is priced at £128, and with a sliding 
head at £139. The four-door fixed-head 
saloon is priced at £139, and with sliding 
head at £149. 

The frontal appearance is striking, the 
head lamps being let into the wings, and 
the great width of the body making it 
unnecessary to fit running boards. On the 
four-door saloon the front seats are of the 
type mounted on runners, which give a 
very considerable degree of movement. 
For a car of this class the luggage accommo- 
dation is extremely good, as there is a 
large locker at the rear. While the spare 
wheel is housed in the back of this locker 
in a vertical position, there is at the same 
time over 5} cub. ft. of space for luggage. 
In addition, beneath the instrument board 
there is a tray extending the full length of 
the bonnet width, for carrying parcels and 
other small articles. 

Further engine details are that the 
cam shaft is driven by silent duplex roller 
chain and runs in three bearings. The 
cooling water is circulated by thermo- 





THE FORD «“ PREFECT” WHICH IS THE LATEST FORM OF THE FORD TEN 


Among other improvements the body space has been increased 


MORRIS EIGHT, FOUR DOOR SLIDING-HEAD 
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syphon, and great care has been taken with 
the design of the passages to give maximum 
efficiency, while a fan is also fitted. The 
large gear-type pump, which is used for 
circulating the oil, is driven by helical 
gears from the cam shaft. 

The design of the induction manifold 
has been altered on the new engines. An 
S.U. carburettor is used, and there is a 
hot spot and a large air cleaner. The 
ignition distributor is mounted vertically 
and driven from the other end of the shaft 
which drives the oil pump. The electrical 
equipment is of the 6-volt type, and the 
dynamo is mounted on the side of the 
cylinder block and is belt-driven. Voltage 
control is, of course, incorporated in the 
circuit ; while the battery is mounted i 
an accessible position under the bonnet. 

The four-speed gear box has synchro- 
mesh mechanism for second, third and top 
gears, and there is a single dry-plate clutch. 
The top-gear ratio is 5.3 to 1, and an 
interesting feature is an extension at the 
rear of the gear box, which provides an 
extra bearing for the driven shaft. 

Power is transmitted to the back axle 
through a tubular propeller shaft which has 
universal joints fitted with needle-type 
roller bearings. The final drive is through 
spiral bevel gears. 

Half-elliptic springs are fitted at both 
front and rear, and Armstrong hydraulic 
piston-type shock absorbers control the 
action of the springs. 

Lockheed hydraulic brakes are used, 
while the hand brake has an adjustment 
that can be operated by the driver without 
leaving his seat. The steering gear is 
the well known Bishop cam type, and the 
cars can be supplied in a wide selection of 
colour schemes. 


THE FORD «“ PREFECT” 
ANOTHER new model which was 

announced just before the Motor 
Show opened, but which was not seen 
there as Ford do not exhibit, is the new 
version of the Ford Ten, to be known as 
the “ Prefect.” 

Ford practice has always recognised 
the importance of power-to-weight ratio, 
and, as a result, their cars have a reputation 
for good performance and notable running 
economy. ‘These features should be par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Ford “ Prefect.” 
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STANDING 


New Shell oil contains an exclusive oily concentrate 
which prevents the oil from draining off when the 
engine is at rest. It forms a tough protecting film 
against damage from corrosion brought about by 
condensation of water and certain acid products of 
combustion. 





STARTING 


The tendency of ordinary oil to drain off causes wear in 
starting through metal-to-metal contact between the moving 
surfaces. The new Shell oiliness concentrate ensures that 
there is an oil film already present at the moment of starting 
—even after the engine has been idle for some weeks. 


RUNNING 


New Shell oil maintains its tenacious film at the highest 
temperatures and gives complete lubrication to pistons and 
bearings. Exhaustive tests with representative makes of cars 
have shown that after a full season’s hard going “ there is 
no measurable amount of wear.” 


é STAYS ON THE JOB 
é The only oil used and recommended by 
a Hillman. Humber and Sunbeam-Talbot 


ROLLS-ROYCE ?%oh.pWRAITH- 


The Best Car in the World — 
























This superb “Razor edge ’’ Saloon body gives remarkably 
wide vision to Driver and passenger—windscreen pillars 
@) are specially thin; the front part of the roof and its 

sliding portion are moulded from a new transparent substance 
called «* Perspex.” 


The “high vision panel ’’ thus afforded is a great advantage 
when touring in hilly country and affords the utmost sun- 
shine on bright and chilly days. When not required the 
obscuring panel can be drawn over the “ Perspex ’’ lights. 


AN EXAMPLE OF _ SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED COACHWORK 
OFFERED BY THE CAR MART LTD. 
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THE BUICK 


The engine is a four-cylinder side- 
valve unit of 63.5mm. bore by 92.56mm. 
stroke, giving a capacity of 1,172 c.c. The 
R.A.C. rating is 10 h.p., and the annual 
tax {£7 10s. A three-bearing fully counter- 
balanced crank shaft is used, made from a 
special cast alloy steel. In accordance 
with Ford practice, permanently adjusted 
valves are used. The chassis springs are of 
the transverse type and controlled by large 
double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 

Braking is of the fully compensated 
self-energising mechanical type, while a 
three-speed gear box is provided with a 
synchronising mechanism between second 
and top gears. Steering is of the worm and 
nut type with a 10 to 1 ratio, and a 16in. 
diameter steering wheel is fitted. 

In the chassis, oilless and greaseless 
type bearings are used profusely, while 
there is inter-leaf pressure lubrication of 
front and rear springs. The battery and 
tools are fitted under the bonnet, and a 
particularly simple type of bumper jack is 
supplied. 

A special baked enamel body-finish is 
used which, it is claimed, retains its lustre 
indefinitely ; while the wind-screen frame is 
chromium-plated, and all other external 
bright parts, including the bumpers and 
wheel centres, are stainless steel or chrom- 
ium-plated. Easy-clean wheels are fitted. 
Three body types are available at present— 
the saloon, the double-entrance saloon, and 
the touring car. 

The “ Prefect’ is a roomy car with a 
large luggage compartment with an outside 
lid. The bonnet is of the lift-up type, 
with the top hinged 
at the rear and 
easily raised from 
the front of the car. 
When lifted it is 
automatically held 
in the open position, 
making it particu- 
larly easy to attend 
to such points as 
topping-up the 
radiator and _ bat- 
tery, or inspecting 
the oil level. 

The radiator 
grille has horizontal 
louvres, the lines 
being continued 
along the bonnet 
by the side louvres, 
and again by a 
chromium beading 
which extends to 
the rear of the body. 


A FOUR-LITRE 
SUNBEAM- 
TALBOT 

HE 4-litre Sun- 
beam - Talbot 
was a last-minute 


announcement by 
this firm before the 
Motor Show, and is 
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ONE METHOD OF SOLVING THE 
On this straight eight Daimler Windover it 
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constructed on the lines which have proved 
so successful on the 3-litre Sunbeam- 
Talbot. As announced in these columns 
some time ago, the Sunbeam and Talbot 
concerns have amalgamated under the 
auspices of the Rootes Brothers, and now 
become one of the great family which 
includes, among others, Humber and 
Hillman cars. 

The new 4-litre has a_ six-cylinder 
engine which is a larger edition of the well 
tried 3-litre. The bore is 85mm. and the 
stroke is 120mm., giving a cubic capacity 
of 4,085 c.c. and an R.A.C. rating of 
26.9 h.p. It is claimed that the actual 
power developed by this engine is 100 b.h.p. 
at 3,400 r.p.m. 

An engine of this sort in a compact 
chassis of oft. 10in. wheelbase, and with a 
total weight, unladen, of only 31 }cwt. in the 
case of the six-light saloon, should give a 
very remarkable performance. 

The chassis is of great stiffness, having 
the side members of box girder construction 
and a deep cruciform bracing in the centre. 
The springing of the front wheels is of the 
independent type incorporating a transverse 
leaf spring. 

The brakes on this new model are 
hydraulically operated, and the system 
adopted is the Lockheed Bisector with 
slotted shoe, completely compensated to 
ensure accurately controlled retardation. 

The fitting of a sway eliminator to the 
rear of the car permits it to remain level 
round the sharpest bends at the highest 
speed permissible. The gear box is a 
four-speed with synchro-mesh to third and 








SALOON FOR THE COMING 


SPARE WHEEL PROBLEM 


is mounted beneath the front seats 
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top gears, the top gear ratio being 4.09 to 1» 
while the third gear is 5.99 to1. The clutch 
is of the single dry-plate type. 

The 4-litre chassis is obtainable with 
six body styles. There are a six-light saloon 
and a sports saloon, a D.H. foursome coupé, 
and a sports tourer. There are also two 
special bodies by Thrupp and Maberly, 
Limited, consisting of a touring limousine 
and a touring saloon. 

The saloon is priced at £455, and the 
sports saloon at £525, while the sports 
tourer is £485 and the drop-head foursome 


coupé £565. 


A NEW ALVIS SILVER CREST 


HIS famous Coventry firm introduced 

a model at the last moment before 
the opening of the Show at Earls Court. 
This was a new Silver Crest 20 h.p. model, 
and the brake horse-power of the new six- 
cylinder power unit fitted has been increased 
by over 10 per cent., while the size of the 
engine remains the same. This engine is 
rated at 19.82 h.p., and it has been fitted 
to chassis equipped with roomier bodies, 
which seat five adults in perfect comfort. 
The chassis has been designed to give a 
flat floor, and with the use of a hypoid axle 
the centre passenger is not worried by any 
propeller shaft tunnel. 

The chassis, of course, incorporates 
independent front-wheel suspension, which 
the firm of Alvis pioneered in this country. 
There is also the all-synchro-mesh four- 
speed gear box. 

So far as the body-work is concerned, the 
four- and six-light 
saloons have both 
been completely 
redesigned. The 
spare wheel with 
its metal cover 
is now sunk into 
the near-side front 
wing, allowing for 
a luggage compart- 
ment at the rear of 
unusually large 
dimensions, which 
will be found to 
be a very great 
convenience. 

As well as the 
many improve- 
ments made on the 
mechanical side to 
reduce noise to a 
minimum, a very 
careful study has 
been made of the 
exterior lines of the 
body to eliminate 
wind-howl. The 
four- light saloon 
costs £599, and the 
same price is asked 
for the six-light 
saloon, while the 
drop - head coupé 
is priced at £605. 
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TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LTD., GIN DISTILLERS, LONDON Jhe largest gin distillers in the wotld 


We Invite Readers of ‘‘ Country Life’’ 





to send for our Booklet: 


RAKES 
GORHAM 


ngineoys. 36, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON. S.W.1 Telephone : SLCANE 0121 (7 lines) 











Electric Light and Power schemes 
submitted for properties large and 
small, wherever situated, either 
from the mains or an independent 
generating plant. 


Hydraulic, Pumping and Central 
Heating installations also undertaken. 





Manchester, Glasgow, Winchester, Hereford, Newmarket, Nottingham, Plymouth and Wells 
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O cross the Tamar into Cornwall 

is to experience many of the thrills 

of arriving in a foreign land. One 

has left behind the red soil and 

fertile, high-hedged fields of Devon 

to greet a land of grey granite rocks, of 
golden sands and snug harbours, homely, 
hospitable inhabitants and, above all, that 
warm, sunny climate which has earned for 
the Duchy the title of the Cornish Riviera. 
Legends, curious customs and_ super- 
stitions abound: there is scarcely a village 
that cannot boast some miraculous stone 
or well, and Cornish folk still speak with 
bated breath of the shades of Merlin and 
Tregeagle, and the whist hounds that speed 
by night across Brown Willy and Rough Tor. 
Falmouth is, without question, one of 

the loveliest of Cornish towns. At one 
time it rejoiced in the pleasant name of 
Pennycomequick. ‘“‘A havyn very notable 
and famose, and in a manner the most 
principale of al Britayne’”’ Leland wrote 
of it, and until the nineteenth century it 
was here that the ships from America came 


to anchor. Now its vast harbour, with 
the stately pile of Pendennis Castle, built 
by Henry VIII, solemnly brooding over 


it, offers shelter for innumerable sailing 
craft, and races are held almost every week 
in the year under the auspices of the various 
yacht clubs which have their headquarters 
in the town. In the middle of the estuary 
stands Black Rock, where, according to 
tradition, the Pheenicians came to bargain 
for tin with the men of Cornwall. 

South of Falmouth stretches the 
Lizard Peninsula, its coast strung with 
numerous little bays and villages, each as 
charming as their names. Just beyond 
St. Keverne, whose fifteenth century church 
is one of the finest in the country, lies 
Coverack, reached by a steep zig-zag road 
and set in magnificent rocky scenery. It 
is a favourite spot among anglers, providing 
excellent bass and pollock fishing. Behind 
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the village stretch the Goonhillies, a wild 
and lovely granite tableland studded with 
ancient barrows and carpeted with gorse 
and heather. From Coverack one can cut 
across to Helston, famous for the Flurry or 
Cornish Floral Dance, which takes place 
during May each year. 

Beyond Portleven the coast sweeps 
round into Mount’s Bay, with its golden 
sands and still more fascinating villages, 
such as Mousehole (which local pronuncia- 
tion turns into “‘ Muzzle”’) and Newlyn, 
beloved by artist and fisherman alike. 
Both were burnt by the Spaniards when 
two hundred of their soldiers were landed 
from galleons to raid the neighbourhood in 
1595. At St. Buryan are to be found the 
oldest mines in England and many prehis- 
toric remains, while Marazion, old and 
lovely in itself, is the nearest village to 
St. Michael’s Mount, lying three-quarters 
of a mile out to sea, and accessible from the 
mainland by a causeway at low tide. 

Penzance is the terminus of the Great 
Western Railway and the starting point of 
a network of ’bus services linking up almost 
every part of Land’s End and the Lizard. 
It is also the port of departure for the Isles 
of Scilly. Here the semi-tropical character 
of the Cornish Riviera is seen at its best, 
for the temperature of Penzance and the 
neighbouring country not only equals but 
exceeds that of Monte Carlo, Pau, Algiers, 
and Madeira. Even at Christmas and in 
the early months of the year, when gardens 
elsewhere are at their most desolate, the 
famous Morrab Gardens are a mass of 
colourful flowers. 

St. Ives, on the north coast, is one of 
the most popular of Cornish villages and 
certainly it makes an unforgettable picture 
as it lies snugly between thickly wooded 
cliffs, its dazzling whitewashed houses built 
round an ancient harbour. Every garden 


is ablaze with exotic flowers, while the two 
great beaches of Porthminster and Porth- 
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meor, fringed with soft white sand, are 
ideal for basking in the sun or bathing. 
In the woods above Porthminster stands the 
famous Tregenna Castle Hotel. Here 
comfort and excellent cuisine go hand in 
hand, while there are facilities for golf, 
tennis, squash and badminton in the hotel 
grounds, which extend for nearly a hundred 
acres. Carbis Bay, which shares much of 
the charm and soft climate of St. Ives, is 
now coming into its own as a delightful 
little resort, and is near the famous golf 
course of Lelant. 

It is always a temptation to expatiate 
on the coastal villages of Cornwall, and to 
leave unsung the praises of the many lovely 
spots that are to be found inland. Yet it 
would be hard to find the equal of 
Lostwithiel, ‘‘the place in the wood,” 
beneath whose medieval bridge the Fowey 
winds its way down to the sea. The sur- 
rounding countryside is full of interesting 
old houses such as Bonnoc, which sheltered 
Charles I before the Battle of Braddoc 
Down; Lanhydrock, with its superb plaster- 
work ; and the ruins of Restormel Castle. 
Golant, farther down the Fowey, was once 
the home of Warwick the King-maker. 

Bodmin lies in an enchanting setting of 
moor and woodland and in its great church 
are preserved the remains of St. Petroc. 
There is golf and excellent fishing to be had 
within easy reach. 

Wadebridge, at the head of the Camel 
estuary, is a drowsy little town which 
mainly concerns itself with fishing. As 
each high tide rushes up the estuary and 
swirls round the stout buttresses of its 
arched bridge, great flocks of wild geese 
fly up from the coast in search of food. 
The upper reaches of the Camel penetrate 
into the very heart of King Arthur’s country, 
for at the Kelly Rounds, near St. Kew 
Highway, stood one of his chief palaces ; 
while Camelford claims to be the Camelot 
of Arthurian legend. D. N. S. 
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CORNISH RIVIERA 


CORNWALL calls you 
for holidays this winter 


With its magnificent coast-line, quaint old- 
world villages, wild moorlands—all rich in 
legend—and its wonderfully mild and equable 
climate, Cornwall can lay worthy claim to 
be the ideal county for winter holidays. 


Perhaps the most convincing proof that Winter 





favours Cornwall is the fact that in its fine resorts 


and hotels “the season” is all the year round. ay The Seychelles . . . a group of islands way 
; out in the Indian Ocean . . . a thousand miles 
from anywhere. Port Victoria is the capital. 
But life there is not so Victorian—twelve fish 
to Cornish resorts from all parts, by any for a penny, twelve wives for a fish ! 


Cheap “ Monthly-Return” Tickets are issued 


train, any day, available for return by any No movie-maker has ‘ discovered ’ them. . . 
no author chanted their praises in lyrical vein. 
Yet for sheer unbelievable fantasy, their wild, 
primitive beauty and enchanting setting could 
scarce be surpassed. 


train any day within a month. 


Enquire at any Railway Station, 


: : This is just one of the gems of the 
Office, or Agency for all information. 


‘* FRANCONIA ’’ WORLD CRUISE 


F Sailing trom Southampton on Dec. 24. 























All the accepted ‘musts’ of a world cruise are 








starred on the route—and several ‘pluses’. . . 
colourful ports familiar to but few world 
cruisers. Tourane in French Indo-China, 
Franconia’s own pet discovery of last year... . 
Kupang on Timor Island, whence Bligh 
brought his ill-starred crew from the mutinous 
‘Bounty’ . . . Noumea in New Caledonia .. . 
Nukualofu in the Friendly Islands. 


An itinerary that sweeps you from contrast 
to contrast—and back again! From _ great 
modern cities, sophisticated, gay, to the savage 


grandeur of primeval jungle . . . to the fairy- 
land charm of remote tropic isle. In short— 
44,000 MILES 


of romantic sunshine travel on one of the 
world’s most famed cruise ships. Large enough 

| to sail her way smoothly across all the Seven 
Seas . . . small enough to thread her way 
daintily among coral islands! 


54 MONTHS from 410 GNS. 


Including Shore Excursions arranged by Cooks. 
For detailed itinerary and map of the route 
send for illustrated brochure. 


34 THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
a Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
Over 350 Offices throughout the World. 


be. H ae 


. — —s P For information about other ‘far afield’ travel plans, ask for the 
Leitz Levitas Binoculars are light-weight glasses; the handbook “‘ WINTER SUNSHINE OVERSEAS ” 
Marseptit model weighs only 28 ozs. Extreme light 
transmitting power and wide field of view make these 


glasses ideal for sportsmen and marine use. Large 
exit pupils ensure that the field is not lost even inthe 
heaviest swell. Price £23. 12.6 G O 


Write for literature to: 


E. LEITZ (LONDON) LTD. THIS HTN TER! 


20, MORTIMER STREET, : LOMDON, WI 

















































THE LESSER 


HE vast rhodo- 
dendron family 

contains a number 

of shrubs which, 

being of moderate 

size, make a direct appeal 
to those growers whose 
space is limited, while they 
are equally desirable for 
the interplanting or fronting 
of plantations of larger 
kinds. Moreover, these 
intermediates, which may 
be said to come between 
the alpines on the one side 
and the bigger bushes on 
the other, comprise many 
rhododendrons of the high- 
est garden merit, species 
and hybrids which will 
rarely fail to give every 
satisfaction in any average 
lime-free loam. What, by 
way of example, could be 
better among the earlies 
than the adorable R. pracox 
and its twin sister emascu- 
lum, which immediately 
succeeds it? In drifts of 
bright rosy purple these are 
always delightful, in sun 
or shade, on breezy hillside 
or in humid valleys, and 
where they prosper there 
will the ever-useful R. race- 
mosum commend itself as 
one of the brightest and 
best of super-alpine species. 
A very hardy and 
adaptable species, R. race- 
mosum is generally seen as an erect red-stemmed shrub with 
grey-green leaves, its twigs abundantly clustered in spring with 
flowers that range from white through blush to a warm pink. 
In stature it may be anything from a dense lowly shrublet of a foot 
or so to bushes of 4-s5ft.; and then there is its affinity, R. olei- 
folium, one of the choicest of its set, but not one of the hardiest, 
with blooms, over an inch wide, in an exquisite pink. R. race- 
mosum, never other than good and pleasing, is essentially a plant 
for grouping, and, like przcox, it makes a charming informal hedge. 
The beautiful R. ciliatum, one of the parents of przcox, 
has given us another hybrid of quality in R. cilpinense. Making 
a compact bush of some 2-3ft., this yields in spring trusses of 
elegantly formed flowers in a delightful shade of pink which seem 
better 
ciliatum or of its other parent, moupinense, and the plant is 
thrifty and amenable. ‘The old Cunningham’s Sulphur is another 
cross-bred of extreme hardiness and reliability, and the long 
list of campylocarpum hybrids offers, in addition to other 
colours, such fine yellows as Lady Primrose and Souvenir 
W. C. Slocock, the ivory-nankeen Unique and apricot Goldsworth 
Yellow, all of which bear the hall mark of the well bred which 
distinguishes campylocarpum itself. This lovely species, its 
loosely built trusses a clear canary yellow, is said to grow to 8ft., 
but it takes a long time to attain half that stature, and is absolutely 
hardy. Allied to the last-mentioned is R. callimorphum, a neatly 
habited small shrub with nodding bells of the most brilliant pink ; 
and Souliei, one of the most bewitching of all rhododendrons when, 
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R. UNIQUE, A LOVELY NANKEEN YELLOW 
CAMPYLOCARPUM HYBRID 
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PINK-BELLED R. CALLIMORPHUM AT THE 
GARDEN, 


able to stand up to unseasonable weather than those of 
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among the glaucous blue 
leaves of its young red- 
stalked shoots, it hangs 
broadly bowl-shaped blos- 
soms of most delicate tex- 
ture, their crystal whiteness 
suffused with a flush of rose. 

Rhododendron planters 
on the look-out for service- 
able shrubs which will give 
a good account of them- 
selves under almost any 
conditions will do well to 
pay special attention to the 
triflorum series, noting in 
particular R. yunnanense. 
An erect, medium-sized 
shrub, this species has all 
that one could desire in a 
good all-round’ garden 
rhododendron—hardiness, 
prolificacy, fragrance, and 
an easy-going nature, while 
its flowers, which are not 
too early, are a delicate rosy 
mauve to white. R. oreo- 
trephes is another lovely 
member of this series with 
blossoms of a pale silvery 
lavender, often rose-tinted, 
in early May—a thoroughly 
aristocratic-looking shrub ; 
and then, of course, there is 
the beautiful Augustinii, 
which will be placed high 
in the list of all who are out 
for the choicest. R. Augus- 
tinii, presenting an upright 
bush of 6-7ft., is as vari- 
able in the colour of its 
forego.ng. At its best, the wide, flat corollas 
are an exquisite harebell blue, the tint diverting into delicate 
rosy mauves or a thin lavender ; but this is a species that is always 
charming and full of quality, no matter what colour the blossoms 
may be. Yet another triflorum of much merit is R. lJutescens. 
An elegant, willowy bush with bronzy leaves in spring and clusters 
of yellow, this is an admirable rhododendron for grouping along 
with any of its series, and one that will not fail to make good 
under average conditions. 

In white rhododendrons there are not many low-growing 
kinds to equal R. mucronatum. The blossoms which throng 
the wide-spread branches of this fine plant are large and fragrant, 
and dead white ; the pale rosy mauve variety, ripense, is in every 
way worthy of the type, and both will prosper willingly even in a 
poor, root-starved soil. White-flowered shrubs like mucronatum 
are useful as a break between the pinks and scarlets, in which 
R. orbiculare and the neriiflorums stand out with such distinction. 
Handsome in leafage and bearing lax trusses of broadly campanu- 
late blossoms in a charming pink, the former is a species of the 
utmost merit, while among the nertiflorums the type species of 
that name is magnificent when carrying its glowing burden of 
burnished scarlet-crimson bells, and it does not often get above 
4-6ft. But some of the later additions to the series, notably 
R. sperabile, sperabiloides and floccigerum, are close up in richness 
of colour ; they seem to take kindly to cultivation, are well under 
the medium i in size, and are first-rate shrubs for fronti ng a bed in 
a woodland garden. i 
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A BEAUTIFUL CILIATUM HYBRID, R. CILPINENSE, 
WITH FLOWERS OF DELICATE PINK 
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You are invited to write 
for our illustrated catalogue 
and our new booklet ““How 
Balanced Ride is achieved” 
Please mention BRiT 


“Country Life” 





The New Sixteen Touring Saloon £380 (ex Works) 


sj) ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


BRITAIN’S 


LONDON : 
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FIVE BRILLIANT NEW CARS. 
Embodying every modern refinement, 
these Armstrong Siddeley cars give a 
new conception of sparkling effortless 
performance. Their high-efficiency 16 
and 20 h.p. engines are based on the 
latest aero engine experience. Their 
stylish coachwork is outstanding for 
its comfort, spaciousness and good 


luggage accommodation. 


GuaLitt CARS 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


Agents in all Centres 


ESF — in the long run 
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FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


BARR’S TULIPS 


FOR APRIL BEDDING 


5 each of 20 fine distinct varieties - - - 21- 

” 12 ” ” 2 ad e 12 6 

Barr’s Rainbow Mixture, Per 100, 14-; doz., 2- 
FOR MAY BEDDING 

5 each 25 Handsome Darwin Tulips - - 276 

12 ie - «- Il}. 


Barr’s Extra Choice Mixture of Derwia 
Tulips, Per 1,000, 115/-; Per 100, 12/6; doz., 1/9 


5S each 25 Beautiful Cottage Tulips - - 27)- 
S, 12 , - - 12- 
Barr’s Choice Mixture of Cottage Tulips 

Per 1,000, 100/-; Per 100, 106; doz., 1/6 
12 each of 5 Parrot (Dragon) Tulips - - 12/6 


Barr’s Splendid Mixture of Parrot (Dragon) 
Tulips - - Per 100,176; doz.,26 





Descriptive Bulb Catalogues sent on application 


BARR & SONS 


11,12 & 13,King St.,Covent Gdn., London, W.C.2 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 


SPRAYING MACHINES 





Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMBS. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


Sweet Peas and THE FOUR OAKS 





The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 








Specialists in all 








Bulbs SPRAYING ; 
‘ MACHINE CoO., kinds of Spraying 
FOUR OAKS 
BIRMINGHAM. Machines. 
Home Grown 
Bulbs. 


[LANDSCAPE GARDENING 








TREES AND SHRUBS 





G. BUNYARD @& 
Co., LTD., 

The Nurseries, 

MAIDSTONE 


GEORGE G. Gardens designed 

|_ WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
Fruit Trees, Roses, | The Nurseries, 4 ” 

| CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 


Shrubs, Iris, 
Herbaceous Plants, ‘ 


Chelsea Show, 1927 





Seeds & Sundries. | 





FISHER, SON & 
SIBRAY, LTD., 


Handsworth 
Nurseries, 


SHEFFIELD, 9. 


Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens and 
Conifere, Choice 
Rhododendrons, 
Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 


Trees, Rose Trees, 
Herbaceous, Alpine 
and Aquatic Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds. 


HILLIER & SONS, 
| WINCHESTER. 








MODERN GLASSHOUSES 








DREDCINCG 
OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, 
RIVERS AND BROOKS 


Dredging and Excavating Contractors 
BOMFORDC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 

















Estimates free. 


MESSENGER & CO., LT 


LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
2691 Loughborough ; 


London Office: 
Telephone : 


Of distinction in 
DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION 
and 
EQUIPMENT. 


Special attention 
to renewals and 
replacements. 


‘Visits of inspection by arrangement. 


Horticultural Builders 
ey & Heating Engineers, 


5409 Victoria, London. 
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FOOD AND THE EATER—SOME FOREIGN RECIPES—THE SMALL HOUSE— 
BUILDER AND ARCHITECT—A MATTER OF ENVIRONMENT 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


AM not one of those who are bitter about English cooking, 
and the food found in some hotels, inns, and _ railway 
dining cars. But, though I enjoy Yorkshire pudd. and 
our two well known national sauces (mint and bread) : 
though eggs and bacon, liver and onions, sausage and mashed, 
cottage pie, cold ham and tongue, are all to me delightful dishes, 
finer shades of cookery are not lost on me. Indeed, I am very 
fortunately organised, for, though I do notice and appreciate good 
food, it is almost true to say that I enjoy food as such. I can 
only remember three really uneatable and completely disgusting 
meals that I have been up against and utterly baffled by. 

One was in Durazzo, the chief port of Albania. It was 
my own fault. I left a good hotel dinner because a sailors’ 
eating-house, lighted by candles stuck in bottles, with the food 
on view (and oddly exciting-looking) in bowls along the counter, 
or on a stove, was more “ foreign ” and “ picturesque.” 

The second literally uneatable meal was in Greece. And 
not in the country, either, but in the charming flowered court- 
yard of a little restaurant in Athens. In Durazzo it had been 
the texture that was impossible. Everything had been made 
of glue and chewing-gum and porridge mixed with cement. 
All that had been wrong with the taste had been its absence. 
Here the textures were not so discouraging ; but what daunted 
me completely was the appalling flavour of the oil in which 
everything had been cooked. 

But the only meal which I resented and which still rankles 
was in Paris. Pushing aside plate after scarcely touched plate, 
at last I thankfully gave up and ordered coffee. They must 
have misunderstood me, for they brought an emetic. 


* * 
* 


N spite of the fact that the worst meals of my life have been 
encountered abroad, I am very fond of a good many foreign 
recipes. And so, since they are economical and easy to prepare, 
I offer you a few more French and Italian recipes, hoping that 
some readers will find them useful. 

Spaghetti con salsa di noci (with nut sauce) is a purely local 
dish of Sori, and cannot even be obtained at the near-by town 
of Genoa. (Before giving you the quantities, let me remind 
you that one kilo is 2 1-5 English pounds, and that 1,000 grams 
are one kilo.) ‘Take a 250-gram packet of spaghetti, a clove of 
garlic, 12 walnuts, 2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 125 grams of 
parmesan, parsley, salt and pepper. Cook the spaghetti in 
boiling salted water. Pound in a mortar (or put through a 
meat grinder) garlic, nut kernels and parsley, pouring on the 
oil little by little. Season. Drain the spaghetti, mix with the 
grated parmesan, and season. Cover with the sauce. 

Lapereau a la Nicoise can be done with a young hare instead 
of the usual young rabbit. Take a tender young rabbit or hare, 
2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 50 grams of flour (two heaped-up 
tablespoonfuls), 2 cups of tomato sauce, 50 grams of butter, 
1 cup of white wine, 15 to 18 black olives, 1 mixed bouquet 
(thyme, laurel, parsley), salt and pepper. Have the rabbit 
cut up into pieces. Roll each piece in flour. Put the oil in a 
frying-pan and fry the pieces to a golden brown. Season. 
Pour in the white wine. Add the ripe olives, tomato sauce and 
mixed bouquet. Let it simmer over a low fire for 25mins. 
Arrange the pieces of meat in a hollow dish, bind the sauce 
with the butter, and pour over the rabbit. 

For the Italian dish called (rather uninspiringly) Veal Balls, 
one begins with 14 oz. of calves’ brain or sweetbreads mixed with 
veal from the breast, in the proportion of three-quarters or 
two-thirds of the brains or sweetbreads to one quarter or one-third 
of veal. Broil slightly in butter. Put through a meat grinder 
with a little parsley, a very little garlic, either one boiled artichoke 
or some asparagus tips, 2 or 3 dessertspoonfuls of grated parmesan 
cheese, salt and pepper. Add two egg yolks and a piece of 
the crumb part of bread, the size of two nuts, soaked in milk- 
Soak some wafer paper in milk. (Wafer paper is found in 
Italian shops—in Soho, for instance—and is called carta ostia ; 
but probably one can now get it in other shops too.) Wrap 
about 2 spoonfuls of the mixture in carta ostia, dip in the beaten 
white of the two eggs and breadcrumbs, and fry in boiling oil. 
The above quantities will provide fifteen or sixteen balls. 

* * 


* 
y INALLY, truite aux Amandes. Blanch a cup of almonds and 
chop very finely. Sprinkle salt and pepper on eight small 
trout, ready cleaned, and roll them in a little flour. Make a 


cut in the thickest part of each fish. Brown them well in 
plenty of butter on both sides. ‘Take them out of the frying-pan 
very carefully to avoid breaking them, and keep them warm 
on a platter in the oven. Add the almonds to the butter in 
the frying-pan, and add a little more butter if necessary. Cook 
slowly until the nuts are slightly brown. Add the juice of half 
a lemon, pour over the fish, and sprinkle with parsley. 


* * 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects have started a most 

splendid and sympathetic undertaking. It is their business 
to, but how we ought all to support them! They have opened— 
at 66, Portland Place—an exhibition called “‘ The Small House,” 
which will later go on tour and be seen in provincial art galleries 
and museums ; at Stoke-on-Trent, for instance, and Chelten- 
ham, and Luton and, | believe, at Belfast, Birkenhead, Man- 
chester and Sunderland, among other towns. It is well worth 
seeing—and admission is free ! 

“The Small House ” Exhibition aims to help the house- 
holder, whether his house is municipally owned, bought from 
a speculating builder, or built for him to an architect’s plan. 
It is intended to show him what he could have for his money. 
With rare wisdom, the young men of the R.I.B.A. have realised 
that it is no good being content to offer him the sort of house 
he would like if he had been carefully and sensibly educated 
to do so; they have studied the tastes and ways of living of 
the people to occupy their houses, as well as the best methods 
of planning and the best material and equipment available 
to-day. They teach local authorities how to avoid unsightly 
development in area planning. How degeneration into slums 
can be avoided. And I think they prove very thoroughly their 
point that the moderate fees of the architect or skilled planner 
are more than paid for by the resultant maintenance of property 
value. Shoddy building doesn’t wear. Trees and gardens are 
also considered, and in every way a notable move is made to 
re-establish, without imitation of the past, our once splendid 
tradition of domestic architecture and planning. 

* * 
* 

T the opening, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., gave a most 

vigorous and entertaining speech. She was all for violence 
when she passed hoardings on the Great West Road advertising 
land “ ripe for development ” : she wanted, she said, to heave 
a brick at them. And as for the speculative builder, nothing 
was too bad for him! She had also—what those who feel violent 
so seldom have—a constructive plan. She said if the R.I.B.A. 
would back her up, she would introduce a Bill into the House 
of Commons making it compulsory for all builders to employ 
an architect. All success to her ! 

Mr. J. B. Priestley spoke in a leisurely fashion with a North 
Country accent, rather as if he were standing with his coat-tails 
lifted up before a good fire, uttering such pleasant thoughts as 
passed through his head. All of which did not disguise his 
complete mastery of his subject, his audience, and his technique. 
He was, he said, being a man, much less in favour of violent 
measures than Miss Wilkinson! He didn’t want to imprison 
or shoot the speculative builder ; he liked people to do and have 
what they wanted. What he felt was needed was more educa- 
tion so that people really got to feel they couldn’t and wouldn’t 
live in the horrible, vulgar jumble that is growing up in England 
to-day. Though, he added, he would rather live a free man in 
a slum than be forced into a garden city at the pistol’s point. 

* * 
* 

ENJOYED Mr. Priestley’s speech, and agreed with all 

except his hope that communities could be established 
across the country that would release us from “‘ the octopus 
grip of London.” Is that possible? The life of the country 
has an irreplaceable and inimitable value—is, perhaps, the 
most satisfying a man can lead. But I do not see how it can 
produce ‘“‘ communities ” offering a substitute for the vulgar, 
heartless, hideous, but vivid and stimulating attraction of 
London. Would not those communities, neither town nor 
country, have a tin-pot, sterilised, insipid flavour—the flavour 
of a schoolroom where life is run for you, where you are watched 
over for your own good ? 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF FOUR-POSTERS 


AN EXHIBITION AT MESSRS. HEALS’ 





It was a good idea on Messrs. Heals’ part, since the firm Beds attained their most fantastic proportions at the time of 

first made its name with beds, to present an _ historical the Grand Monarque, being crowned with plumes and 

survey of the Four-Poster bedstead from Jacobean to elaborate cresting. This example, of William III's reign, is 

modern times. Here is a typical, and unmade-up, Jacobean unusual for the mouldings of the back and canopy being 

bed with characteristic marquetry of bog oak and holly on carved in oak and without showing any sign of having 
the carved oak back had material shrunk over the carving. 





Towards the end of the eighteenth century, beds became more At the same date painted cornices often surmounted the 
elegant. This example of the Sheraton period has its carved mahogany posts as in this charming specimen of 
mahogany posts carved with wheatears and inlaid with Hepplewhite type. The faded green paint and grisaille 


satinwood plaques harmonise with the chintz hangings. 
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MODERN 


EWELLERY for some years has been rather plain and 
square in its design, depending for its effect upon large 
solitaire stones, or upon the mere size of bracelets and clips. 

But the newest tendency in jewellery design is for something 

more subtle and intricate; for massing and contrasting 
gems, for curved lines as well as straight ones, for an effect of 
grace and beauty and not simply a mere biaze of value. Unusual 
semi-precious stones, long out of fashion, are now enjoying a 
tremendous popularity ; not only the well known aquamarine, 
but zircons, those lovely blue-green stones, second only_ to 
diamonds in brilliancy ; topazes in glowing warm colours from 
sherry brown to pale gold ; burning fire-opals ; jade, especially 
with diamonds; and the garnets, turquoises and seed-pearls 
beloved of our grandmothers. Although many flower sprays 
and massive tiaras, many crosses and drooping earrings are seen, 
it is not simply a derivative fashion, a modified form of the 
jewellery of eighty years ago. It has a solidity and a kind of 
architectural purity of line which was absent from Victorian 
jewellery and which is typical only of to-day. 

A very representative collection of modern styles in jewellery 
is shown on this page, all from the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Co., Ltd. The tinked bracelet above on the left is in matt gold, 
as flexible as a ribbon; the clip of rubies, diamonds and gold, 
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TENDENCIES IN JEWELLERY 


UNUSUAL STONES AND GOLD 


SETTINGS 


which is shown at the bottom of the picture in the middle, can 
be worn clipped on to the bracelet or separately. With it, the 
bracelet is perfect for evening or afternoon wear; without it, 
to wear over the sleeve of a plain frock. The clip is in the form 
of a stylised bow, with a knot of diamonds and a fringe of rubies. 
The centrepiece of the picture is a superb necklace of diamonds 
with a pattern of graduated and slightly curved spikes, set into 
a circlet of four rows of alternate square-set and round-set collets. 
This magnificent necklace converts very easily into a tiara. It 
gives an effect of brilliant lightness which is extremely becoming 
to the wearer. The double clip at the top of the picture on the 
right has scrolls of bright gold and bands of diamonds surrounding 
massed zircons ; the whole effect is very brilliant and graceful. 
Below the clip is a pair of earrings, flower-shaped clips in rubies 
and emeralds with petals and leaves of gold in three colours— 
coppery, green and white. These different-coloured golds are 
an important feature of many pieces of modern jewellery ; gold 
has come into its own again, and, except with diamonds, is perhaps 
more often used than platinum for setting gems, though the two 
metals are also used together. The sixth piece in the p*cture 
is a very handsome little pin-on watch in gold with bands of rubies 
and diamonds ; the figures on the watch face are red, to match 
the rubies. 
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Fashions and Vogues change — but a Marshall & Snelgrove Fur, true to tradition, 
represents the utmost in quality and confidence. 


The Canadian Mink Coat pictured 
above is priced at two hundred and fifty guineas. | Write for a copy of our new 
Magazine of Fashion. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


Vere Street and Oxford Street - London - Wi 
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FURS and the COLOURS that FLATTER THEM 


T is true, up to a certain point, that a good 
fur coat will go with every colour and nearly 
every type of clothes; but this winter, 
when there is a very wide variety of furs in 
fashion, many of them in unusual colours, 

there is a good opportunity of matching your furs 
and your dresses and suits. This is not very 
practical for most women where it is a question 
of having a fur coat to go with every outfit ; but 
fur trimmings of every sort—collars, caps, muffs, 
pockets, and so on—are so fashionable that it 
becomes possible to have fur of some kind for 
almost every suit and dress. Here, then, are 
some of the most popular furs, and the colours 
with which they look best. 

Black is, as always, the best background of 
all for furs, and most of them look well with it. 
But silver fox, Persian lamb, and snowy ermine 
are, perhaps, the three perfect furs for black 
Persian lamb to make straps and panels and 
pockets on black cloth coats, silver fox in little 
capes, in Cossack caps and muffs with black 
afternoon frocks, erminz making the sleeves of 
an extravagant black cocktail dress, or a bolero 
and muff with a black velvet evening gown. 
Sable and mink adapt themselves to almost 
every colour, though mink perhaps looks its best 
over a cinnamon brown, rather bright and 
yellowy. The fabulous chinchilla is lovely with 




































A FINGER-TIP COAT IN SKUNK 
City Fur Store 


grey or white. Lynx, which is a great favourite this autumn, 
blends well with many colours, but its creamy softness is 
best set off by crimson, warm brown, or lapis blue. 
Broadtail and lamb, in the new “‘ platinum ”’ shade which 
figured very prominently at Debenham and Freebody’s 
autumn fur collection shown last week, are perfect for 
wearing with dull pinks and purples, heather and fuchsia 
and bordeaux, as well as with grey. 

All the coloured foxes are to be seen as fur trimmings 
this autumn ; blue fox, lovely with grey-green, mushroom, 
moonstone blue, mid-brown ; cross fox, more effective if 
used sparingly, with black or grey or a yellow evening 
dress ; red fox, very handsome with rust or green; and 
the newcomer, Virginia fox, with its golden and grey-black 
stripes, which looked superb over a golden yellow wool 
dress at Debenham’s show. The long-haired shiny furs, 
like kolinsky, skunk and raccoon, are best over dark matt 
materials, especially navy blue. Fitch, with its narrow 
stripes of cream and blackish brown, is good with beige 
and nigger brown. Guanaco, in colour something between 
rust and apricot, shading to white, looks best with orange 
or rust or bright browns. Stone marten, with a slightly 
greyish tinge in its brown, blends admirably with blue- 
greys, grey-browns and dull pinks. The bronze sheen of 
Alaskan seal is best enhanced by brick reds and russets ; 
the silvery hair seal is lovely with grey. Bold leopard 
and ocelot skins are better with sober blacks and bottle 
greens than with bright colours. The varnished shine 
of monkey fur is best shown off by matt blacks and white. 
Nutria, on the other hand, a woolly matt fur, needs a 
contrast of shiny, or at any rate very smooth, surfaces ; 
it goes with most colours. So does soft grey squirrel, a 
very young-looking fur which only looks wrong with 
too brown a grey. Among all these furs, as different in 
colour and texture as they are in price, there must be one 
or two to suit every complexion and figure, as well as every 
LUSTROUS PERSIAN BROADTAIL MAKES THIS COAT colour and material. CATHARINE HAYTER. 

From the City Fur Store 





Dover Street Studios 
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A Geant 


leagown 


4 Debenhams 


A wrapover Tea Gown in crease-resisting 
velvet ; the bodice gathered into soft petals 
at the neck, the very full skirt flowing 
gracefully from the fitting back, attractive new 
sleeves. In black, iris, blue, prune, ruby, and 
various fashionable colours. 10% gns. 


TEAGOWNS—SECOND FLOOR. 


Vane am 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.|I. 


Langham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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Skunk 


returns 
to High Fashion 


Skunk in a lavish sweeping line on rich wool, 


makes the most elegant of the new coats. Black, 


brown, S.W., W., F.W. 1G3 
Harvey Nichols ana Co., Ltd., S.W.! OS... XD. 173s gns. 


HARVEY NICHOLS 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


navy. gns 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODEL 
IN MINK 





Pree 
“* 
+8 


i 


RY RES VER 


179. Natural mink . . . light-weight skins of fine quality 
and colour make this beautiful model with its narrow 


stranding and deep muff-like sleeves. 


249 Gns. 


Fashion Catalogue sent free on request 


PETER ROBINSON. L 


OXFORD STFREEF & REGENT -STREET, -W.!. 
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CHOOSING A LIPSTICK 


COLOUR VARIETY, ADAPTABILITY AND 
PERMANENCE 


HE bewildering variety of reds, pinks, purples, rusts, 
in the autumn fashions—every kind of red and near-red 
is represented—calls for a corresponding variety in the 
make-up to go with these clothes ; and no part of your 
make-up is more important, in the matter of matching 
your clothes, than your lipstick. Of course, it is important to 
have a colour that suits your face and complexion; but one 
lipstick will not do for all occasions—you must have several, 
carefully chosen to blend both with your natural colouring and your 
new autumn suits and dresses in fuchsia or russet or wine. One 
famous maker of lipstick has twelve different shades, varying 
from pale violet through heather to crimson and raspberry, to 
poppy red and flame and orange, the last lovely with a sunburnt 
face or with a rust-coloured dress. Some of these colours sound 
rather alarmingly bright, but they always look more vivid in the 
stick than when they are on one’s lips. The heather shade is a 








particularly pretty one for wearing with all those pinkish-purple, 
purplish-red colours that there are such a lot of at the moment ; 
it is very becoming to a dark wearer, while the violet one is perhaps 
more suitable for a blonde. 


* * * 


But suppose you do not feel inclined to have your lips match 
your frock, however smart the effect may be. Then you must 
choose a lipstick which will simply deepen the natural colour of 
your lips, and, if you have chosen your clothes wisely to harmonise 
with your natural colouring, they and your lipstick cannot clash. 
There is a well known brand of lipstick which, though it looks 
bright orange in the stick, takes the colour of your lips when it 
is put on. It has the further advantage of a very creamy base 
which soothes and protects your lips, so that it is a good plan to 
use it before going to bed. This lipstick is at its most effective 
by daylight, and is especially good for country wear; there is 
a darker version of it to wear in the evening. 

* * * 


Every woman who wears lipstick has the problem of how to 
keep it from smearing and leaving marks—those ugly traces on a 
glass or a cigarette end which, in spite of the song, are truly 
disgusting and provoke masculine diatribes against the use of 
lipstick at all. Well, here is one problem solved ; there is a new 
lipstick which, provided you put it on correctly, really does stay 
on. There are fourteen different shades of this lipstick ; all you 
have to do is to put it on, leave it for five minutes, and then remove 
the surplus, leaving a thin, transparent film which colours the 
lips without making them look greasy. Besides the obvious advan- 
tages of a lipstick which does not come off in the soup this 
brand gives the lips a very natural fresh look ; it is best to have 
a darker shade for evening wear, as well as a light, brilliant 
one for day. Lucy PASSMORE. 
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TAILORED 
TO: ORDER 





Full length Coat 
as illustrated, 
including 
Astrakhan or 
Eroadtail Cloth 
trimming. 


e 


Also 


Costumes, Coats, 
and Frocks 
in the latest materials 
MADE-TO-ORDER 


from 
2e GNS. 


Many other models are to be found 
illustrated in our latest ‘‘ FASHION 
GUIDE.” Copy, together with Patterns 
and Self-Measurement Form sent 
free on request. Any Made-to- 
Measure order by post guaranteed 
satisfactory, but remember 


33 GNs. 


Take Bus 3, 24, 27, 29, 59, 
63, 68 or 74 to Park Street 





55, PARK ST., REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 
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ROYAL” 


the world’s 
best, made for 
those who wanc a pram out of the ordi- 
nary. Amazing comfort, lightness, 
quality in every detail. 

We sell direct—There’s a remarkable 
saving. Wonderful models with Exten- 
sions, finished rubber duck hoods, and 
Foot-brakes, from 8 gns. 


We send ON APPROVAL BEFORE 
PAYMENT. Carriage paid British 
Isles. 


Visit our showroom—or wri:e or phone NOW for 


beautiful Catalogue No. 19. 


COURT ROYAL PRAMS 


2a, Duke St. ‘near Selfridges), W.1. 
Tel.: Welbeck 4840. 


“ COURT]: 
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Filforthe 
RIDING -< 
HABIT 2 Wiel 


Get yourself in trim for the hunt and 
other sports, the “AD-EX* way end 
keep fit and slim as well. “AD-EX* .. not 

a dumb-bell but a scientific exerciser 

tones up the system and develops right 
muscles for riding, polo, golf and each 
sport. No fixing... 5 minutes daily i 
home or office works wonders Chart 
illustrates exercises for each sport 
Strength increase shown pound by x 
pound. Silent in operation. 3 strengths— 
child's. adult’sandethlete’s Approvedby | 
medica! profession Guaranteed 5 years \ 


“AD- EX" 


Wore Potent snphed '& 







be 
v 
‘3 


TELESCOPIC 
(Pocket) EXERCISER 


tees and Manufacturers 
AW. CHAPMAN LTD., Dept.C.é. Popular Mode! 12! 
Ranelagh Gardens, LONDON, 5.W.6 Tel... RENown 1372 
Paris — Buenos Aires — Melbourne — Johannesburg — Stockholm, etc 
SRST eRe 


De Luxe 252 








“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful |; 
results ”’ 


HIS is an @ 
| extract 4 

from a 3™% 
letter from one 
of the theusanas 
of enthusi — 
users rf 
VIVAT ON E 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
attord to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable _ properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im- 
portant, \VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
because it contains no dves ur stains whatsoever 
growth of the hair and dis- 








promoting the 
pelling dandruff. 
Recent testimonials include the tollowing :— 


* Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
hair.’ 


‘I look vears vounger.” 
** Do not know what I should do without it.” 
** Tam really amazed at the results.”” 
** Tam so gratetul to VIVATONE.” 
These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
Press. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 76 Special Size 39 


(post free in plain wrapper). 
Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Tavlor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED | 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and | 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
‘Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple | 


size). Inplain wranper from Boots (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores. or direct | 
André Girard & Cie, (Eng.) Ltd., Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N. W.5 
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BURLINGTON GARDENS, 
OLD BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. be 





The suiting ‘*‘ Vagabond "’ 
line is still fashionable and 
newly smart with a crown of 
modified flower pot 


The name 


Felt Hat E 6110. 
brim 


is 


shape. 
Price 21/9 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


nearest will 
request. 


of the 


sent to you on 
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London 


OWARD 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 


Up to-date in every respect. From 10/6 
anes and 18/6 double, including b~-axfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple far 4400 









Country and Seaside 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. LIFT. 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
in Old-worid St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Garders. Very Oulet. Garage 
Central Heating. 
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Country and Seaside—contd. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Clif?.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 











SUNSHINE, 
HEALTH 
and SAFETY 


It is time to consider Winter quarters 
and the above are essentials. October, 
November aad Dece uber are delight- 
ful months at St. Leonards-on-Sea and 
the Royal Victoria Hotel maintains 
its reputation for modern comfort, 
good food and willing service. 


Terms from 43 guineas 
Write for tariff 
Phone: Hastings 869 
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FOR RIDING ON THE Reduced fuel costs and greater efficiency 
GLORIOUS SOUTH DOWNS = 


Stay at the new and wonderful 


OCEAN HOTEL 


SALTDEAN, BRIGHTON 


MORE THAN 400 BEDROOMS. 


Inclusive terms from £4 4 0 weekly. A week-end for £1 5 0 


Make coal an automatic fuel 

The “Iron Fireman ” stoker feeds the coal automatically 

to the boiler. But there is more in the “Iron Fireman ” 

than this particular advantage. It reduces fuel costs 

considerably and gives complete smokeless combustion. 
Heat is uniform and can be controlled. 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities of the ** Iron 


Fireman” stoker. Your existing boiler can be adapted. 
Aerial photograph of the Ocean Hotel 


The Saltdean Riding Stables have horses always available for riding on the 


gently undulating Sussex Downs. Also excellent hacks for hunting and coursing e 
over some of the finest sporting country in England, which is within easy reach 
of the Ocean Hotel. Miles of Downland with bridle paths open to guests 


of the hotel. 
bedroom furnished with 

First class cuisine. Licensed with American Bar. Every r 

most comfortable box spring bed. — or meng he mee meg Some AU TOMATIC COAL STOKERS 

cold water. Sun Bathing facilities for every guest. Ballroom- " 

Ocean Hotel Orchestra, conducted by Cuomo. Sports ae ae 

exercises on the Downs. yy Wie hole placsien Goll a a ae a ee ee nS ae 

~~ i : a 

tres 008 a to Billiards Excellent garage accommodation. horticultural and industrial purpose. Write for our 

ree to guests. . i . 1 i 

Take “Streamline"’ taxi or 12B Southdown bus from Brighton Station direct to Hotel. catalogue A.4. 


Wustrated brochure from Manager 


GHTON , — ‘ 
eee ee ene Ashwell & Nesbit Limited, Barkby Road, Leicester 








South African Agents The Dryden Engineering Co., Ltd., Selby, Johannesburg 





PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES 





NOTABLE NUMBERS — 


THE HOUSE OF AGNES — 71, St. Dunstan's Street, Canterbury, 
traditionally associated with Charles Dickens and said to be the 
original of Mr.Wickfield’s “very old house, bulging out over the road.” 


Notable, in matters of smoking, is that otherfamous 

number—Player's No. 3. It is a number with defi- | 

nite associations . . . the mellowness, the distinc- 
DEREK tive flavour and aroma of a finer quality cigarette. 


HIS CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
Lp a of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of PLAYER'S 


Rescue took them into its care. This charity is part of the big PLAYER'S 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and ) No. 3 are ' 
maintenance on voluntary contributions. pepplied 


either plain 
When you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such per cork- EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. eae 


Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street. W.C.|. pu prefer. 





20 For 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 
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